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t  i ought,  that  maybe  some  of  my  children,  or  grandchildren,  might 
just  appreciate  a  story  of  my  life.  iMot  that  there  has  been  anything 
e*t.raordinary  or  wonderful  in  it,  but  one  thing  sure,  it  is 
different  from  that  of  any  other. 

my  great  grandfather,  Benjamin  jiarmstrong,  came  to  Christian  County, 
Kentucky  from  Greenville  County,  Bouth  Carolina  shortly  after  1B00.  he 
took  up  several  hundred  acres  of  land  which  was  later  divided  among  his 
several  children.  On  one  of  these  small  divisions  of  land,  in  a  humble 
log  hut,  I  was  born,  on  September  2b,  ls65» 

1  like  the  words  of  a  Brophet  of  God  who  said,  "Having  been  born  of 
goodly  parents  . " 

v»e  had  a  wonderful  spiritual  heritage,  but  my  physical  heritage  was 
not  so  good,  ky  mother  had  a  serious  case  of  a  disease  like  cholera, 
a  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  just  before  I  was  born.  The  doctor 
came,  but  none  of  his  remedies  were  effective,  and  he  said  that  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  lose  both  the  mother  and  the  baby. 

An  old  friend  heard  of  mother's  sickness,  walked  a  long  way,  brought 
some  hard  cider  and  gave  mother  small  doses  of  it  often,  ohe  soon  got 
all  right,  but  when  1  was  born,  shortly  after  this,  they  said  that  1 
was  a  sorry  specimen  of  humanity.  Just  a  skeleton,  and  of  course, 
mother  had  no  milk  for  me  because  of  her  serious  illness. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  nursing  bottles,  so  they  fed  me  with  a 
spoon,  chewed  food,  and  made  sugar  tits,  and  managed  to  keep  me  alive. 

I  must  have  come  out  of  it  O.k.  as  they  said  that  I  walked  early,  tnough 
I  was  small.  I  was  a  scrawny  child  for  several  years. 

we  feel  shocked  nowadays  when  we  think  of  grownups  chewing  food  for 
a  baby,  but  I  have  heard,  on  good  authority  that  it  was  about  the  only 
way  that  you  could  raise  a  baby  in  those  days  without  a  mothers  milk, 
and  without  a  nursing  bottle.  The  saliva  from  the  one  who  chewed  the 
food  helped  it  to  digest. 

1  knew  of  a  boy,  in  Utah  (1913),  who  was  sick  and  delirious,  went 
for  a  drink,  drank  some  lye  that  was  in  a  glass  above  the  sink,  and  it 
ate  his  swallowing  apparatus  out.  They  had  to  feed  him  through  a  tube 
below  his  throat,  but  it  would  not  digest  unless  someone  furnished 
saliva  with  the  food.  So  1  guess  the  chewing  for  the  babies  was  sort 
of  a  scientific  operation. 

anyway  I  survived,  and  if  my  older  sisters  are  correct  about  my 
age  when  we  moved  to  grandpa  Armstrong  * s  old  place  (my  brothers  and 
sisters  say  that  I  was  only  a  little  over  one  year  old  -  lob7)  I  can 
remember  one  or  two  happenings  distinctly. 

a  certain  rocky  stretch  of  road  leading  from  the  house  we  were 
moving  from,  to  the  creek.  .\e  had  just  started  out,  our  father  was 
driving  the  team  to  the  loaded  wagon,  and  my  mother  was  walking  and 
driving  a  flock  of  geese.  1  insisted  on  walking  with  her  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  cat  to  boot.  She  endured  that  for  a  short  distance,  but, 
when  1  demanded  the  long  stick  with  which  she  was  guiding  the  geese, 
she  lost  all  patience  with  me,  jerked  the  cat  out  of  my  arms,  causing 
it  to  scratch  me,  picked  me  up  and  soused  ine  down  into  a  bunch  of 
bedding  in  the  back  end  of  the  wagon,  and  in  no  uncertain  tones  de¬ 
manded  that  I  shut  up,  which  1  did. 

Children  know  when  their  mother  means  business.  This  episode  must 
have  made  a  profound  impression  on  my  mind,  as  it  is  indelibly  stamped 
there. 
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was  one  bier  lno-  ™  how  the  old  house  looked  that  we  moved  into.  There 
fppt  fVnm  ft  Wlt^  an  attic,  and  a  smaller  room  about  twelve 

f  Nnt  an  °pe5  hal1  between  them«  -e  called  it  a  porch. 

aftfr  we  moved  in  my  father  took  the  old  boards  of  the 
^  f*  UP  Iprepanng  to  put  a  new  floor  in),  leaving  the  old  log 

sleepers  standing  there  naked  and  ugly. 

•  Jbe°-^Sehh  Thomas  clock  probably  needed  oiling,  anyway,  in  the 
nignt  it  started  going  .squeak- squeak,  squeak,  squeak  J  1  heard  it  in 
my  sleep  and  dreamed  it  was  a  monkey  sitting  on  one  of  those  old  log 
sleepers  hollering. 

1  remember  how  my  father  and  mother  laughed  when  1  told  them  of 
my  dream,  My  dad  asked  me  how  a  monkey  looked,  as  he  knew  1  had  never 
seen  one,  ana  doubted  that  1  had  ever  seen  a  picture  of  one,  either, 

1  told  him  that  its  head  was  like  a  coconut  and  it  was  a  little  bigger 
than  a  cat.  ihere  was  more  laughter,  but  1  couldn’t  see  the  joke. 

Next  morning  when  we  went  out,  there  was  an  old  mother  cat  lying 
under  the  sleepers  dead,  and  several  little  kittens  were  trying  des¬ 
perately  to  find  some  breakfast,  bo  much  for  my  very  earliest 
recollections „ 


This  old  log  house,  where  my  childhood  was  spent,  was  as  crude  and 
primitive  as  a  home  could  be.  It  was  the  same  type  of  dwelling  the 
pioneers  built  when  they  landed  in  America. 

The  logs  were  hewn  out  with  a  broad  axe,  notches  'were  chopped  in 
the  ends  to  make  them  fit  closer  together,  and  the  cracks  were  filled 
with  chinks  and  mud  (called  dobbin).  The  chinks  and  mud  were  usually 
whitewashed  on  the  outside,  and  always  whitewashed  on  the  inside, 
making  it  look  clean  and  fresh,  and  helping  to  reflect  the  dim  coaloil 
lamplight  of  evenings.  In  winter  the  open  fireplace  helped  the  light 
problem  too.  and  in  summer  we  usually  worked  as  long  as  we  could  see, 
and  were  ready  to  lay  our  tired  bodies  down  by  the  time  it  was  dark. 

To  one  who  has  been  brought  up  with  all  the  modern  conveniences; 
bright  electric  lights  at  the  touch  of  a  switch,  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  the  house,  gas  heat,  refrigerators,  washers  that  require  only 
a  small  amount  of  labor,  candy  every  day,  toys  and  beautiful  picture 
books  all  through  the  year,  and  all  the  many  things  we  have  today  that 
makes  life  easy  and  pleasant,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  see  how  children  could  find  very  much  happiness  in  such  a  drab  old 
home  as  the  old  log  house  I  have  just  pictured. 

Somehow,  though,  even  with  all  the  inconveniences,  with  only  a  very 
few  cheap  toys  at  Christmastime,  with  a  little  stick  candy  at  rare 
intervals;  with  the  only  cold  drinks  in  summer  cool  water  from  the 
well,  and  sometimes  homemade  cider,  we  seemed  to  appreciate  the  small 
things  that  came  our  way  with  a  keener  thrill  of  joy  than  children  of 
today  do  with  the  multiplicity  of  things  they  have  to  enjoy. 

In  the  springtime,  when  the  grass  came  up,  the  daffodils  blossomed, 
the  early  windflowers  and  tiny  bluets  started  opening  along  the  path 
to  the  spring  where  we  went  for  water.  The  beauty  of  it  all  was  al¬ 
most  more  than  I  could  contain. 

These  flowers  came  in  March  with  the  first  breath  of  spring.  Later, 
the  bluebirds  came  and  made  nests  in  the  bird  boxes  the  boys  put  up 
out  by  the  woodpile,  //hen  the  purple  martins  came  it  was  a  pretty  sure 
sign  that  there  would  be  no  more  killing  frost.  This  was  asually  . 
around  the  first  of  May.  That  was  a  red  letter  day  in  our  young  lives. 
Then  we  could  take  off  our  wool  petticoat  and  our  home  knit  yarn 
stockings.  They  were  made  of  pure  sheep  wool,  and  so  thick  and  sturdy 
they  would  almost  stand  alone.  I  could  hardly  stand  them  when  it  got 
the  least  bit  warm.  They  always  scratched  my  legs  and  made  me  un- 
comfortable.  So  we  rejoiced  when  the  time  came  to  shed  them  for  awhile. 


. 
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as  if6?  non?H,nIar?  sb?ckinSs>  and  heavy  petticoats  were  off  I  felt 
nearly  fly*  we  raced  down  the  smooth  path  to  the  big 

dod  e:uns  anriarn’,Cflmbed  bbe  orcbard  'trees,  made  hickory  whistles, 
and  squirt  guns  from  tne  bamboo  canes  and  the  alders  that 
grew  down  by  the  creek. 

eveny  foot  of  the  path  that  led  to  the  spring  that  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  house.  It  led  out  between  the 
stables  and  the  plum  thicket,  across  the  little  foot  bridge  that  spanned 
the  big  gulley,  across  a  little  stretch  of  wornout  field  where  nothing 

^Var\frr  buakes  and  tiny  bluets  could  grow,  then  through  a  stretch 
of  enchanted  woodland. 

There  was  not  a  time  in  the  year  but  what  that  woodland  held  some 
magic  charm.  Even  in  deepest  winter,  when  the  trees  were  loaded  with 
snow,  or  the  branches  were  glistening  with  sleet  or  frozen  rain,  it 
was  a  fairyland. 

There  were  also  the  interesting  tracks  of  wild  animals,  when  snow 
was  on  the  ground.  It  furnished  us  our  winter  wood,  and  the  Christmas 
tree  when  that  happy  hallowed  time  arrived. 

_  springtime  that  woodland  was  a  never  ending  source  of  delight. 
Early  wild  flowers,  beds  of  moss,  the  sweet  tender  oak  balls  that  grew 
on  the  young  whiteoaks,  the  stems  of  the  tender  young  hickory  leaves 
to  be  peeled  and  eaten,  the  succulent  young  sassafras  sprouts  that 
grew  slimy  when  we  chewed  them,  but  they  tasted  good  anyway,  and  we 
liked  them. 

Then  there  were  the  dogwoods  that  really  put  on  a  show  with  their 
wealth  of  big  white  blossoms, the  end  of  each  leaf  tipped  with  a  little 
puckered  up  place  of  reddish  wine  color,  with  a  center  of  tiny  green 
balls,  after  the  white  leaves  dropped  off  the  green  berries  grew  large 
and  sturdy,  finally  turning  a  bright  red.  They  then  furnished  dandy 
ammunition  for  our  pop  guns,  and  with  a  number  one  gun  with  a  barrel 
that  was  long  enough,  you  could  just  about  raise  a  blister  on  a  fellow, 
if  you  dared  the  risk  of  getting  your  gun  taken  from  you  for  keeps. 

The  red  bud  trees  bloomed  about  this  time  of  year  also,  adding  their 
color  to  the  white  of  the  dogwoods. 

In  the  spring  branch  there  were  water  dogs,  tadpoles,  bullfrogs, 
and  water  mocassins,  which  made  it  interesting  and  dangerous,  at  rare 
intervals  we  would  hear  of  someone  killing  a  rattlesnake,  and  the 
deadly  copperheads  were  quite  common. 

Blackberry  briars  flourished  along  the  springbranch  too,  and  down 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods  the  luscious  dewberrys  grewg  There  were 
mulberry  trees  scattered  around  too. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  though,  when  the  woods  really  paid 
off.  There  were  wild  grapes,  huckleberries,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts, 
hazelnuts,  and  down  along  the  creek  banks  the  sugar  haw  trees,  and  the 
black  haw  trees  thrived.  The  leaves  would  all  fall  from  the  sugar  haw 
trees  leaving  only  the  big  clusters  of  red  haws,  which  were  as  sweet 
as  sugar.  They  were  clean  and  shiny  looking,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  just  cramming  all  we  could  hold,  which  we  usually  did, 
when  we  ran  across  them. 

The  black  haws  must  have  contained  some  magic  vitamin  that  ray  poor 
scrawny  body  was  starved  for.  They  were  oblong,  flat  and  oval,  and 


hung  down  from  the  limbs  in  different  sized  clusters.  They  had  big 
flat  seeds  in  them,  but  I  didn’t  even  bother  to  spit  them  out,  just 
_ 1 1  ail.  Tf  t.hev  ever  caused  any  bad  effects  1  hi 


have 


swallowed  seeds  and  all.  If  they  ever  caused  any 

no  remembrance  of  it.  .  ^  ...  _  ,  .  ^ 

I  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  digestive  system,  as  nothing  seemed  to 

upset  me  except  the  fresh  pork  at  hogkilling  time,  when  I  would  get  a 
sour  stomach  and  spit  up  clear  grease.  If  I  spat  it  into  the  fireplace 


• 
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way  to  the'*"wellUPand^i°h hygh*  Sometimes  1  would  belch  it  up  on  the 
there  would  be  heJJ.J  w°uld  come  back  with  my  bucket  of  water 

the  path*  g  dab  °f  Clear  grease,  cold  and  solid  in 

We  through  it.  Mother  nature  must  have  foreseen 

w„v_  t  l  ,  ren  would  not  have  very  good  judgment,  and  arranged  many 

h  lp  our  bodies  adjust  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  crazy 
conditions. 


n  e  farm  we  children  had  never  heard  of  parks  or  playgrounds, 
or  playrooms  where  children  have  modeling  clay  to  work  with,  and  swings 
ana  teeter  totters,  seesaws  and  scooters,  we  didn’t  really  need  them, 
or  we  had  most  of  these  things,  maybe  in  rather  a  crude  form,  but 

.  very  entertaining,  we  made  seesaws  of  everything,  and  all  kinds 
of  swings.  ’ 

The  great  washes,  or  gulleys  as  we  called  them,  must  have  been  a 
source  of  sorrow  and  regret  to  the  owners  of  a  farm,  for  they  signified 
wornout  soil,  but  the  joy  and  entertainment  they  furnished  we  children 
would  compensate  in  part  for  the  loss  of  the  soil. 

We  built  bridges  across  these  gulleys,  made  cellars  and  fireplaces 
in  the  sides  of  them.  Made  mills  down  their  steep  banks,  we  played 
like  the  dirt  was  our  grist,  and  hauled  it  up  the  steps  in  the  bank  and 
galloped  gallantly  over  the  bridge  on  our  sycamore  horses.  (we  had 
made  them  ourselves.)  Then  we  poured  our  grinding  down  the  smooth 
trench  we  had  made,  and  the  coarse  and  fine  meal  was  separated  perfectly, 

'When  I  was  alone,  and  no  one  to  play  with  me,  I  would  find  certain 
places  in  the  banks  where  there  were  great  cracks  where  there  was 
beautiful,  moist,  bluish  white  clay  that  was  wonderful  for  modeling. 

Many  long  happy  hours  I  have  spent  making  horses,  dogs,  heads,  pitchers, 
whole  sets  of  dishes,  and  hundreds  of  marbles  of  all  sizes. 

Summertime  brought  its  share  of  joys,  when  the  berries  were  ripe, 
the  melons  and  vegetables  were  plentiful,  the  peaches  were  ripened, 
and  the  swimming  in  the  creek  was  fun. 

But,  there  were  serious  drawbacks  to  it,  too.  The  chiggers,  ticks, 
and  /leas;  the  terrible  heat,  when  even  the  beds  at  night  were  as  hot 
as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  hot  sunshine. 

Then  there  were  also  the  swarms  of  terrible  flies,  and  the  trouble¬ 
some  mosquitoes  that  came  humming  in  the  night,  bringing  chills  and 
fever  accompanied  by  terrific  headaches. 

No  one  in  the  country  ever  thought  of  having  screen  on  the  doors 
and  windows  at  that  time,  and  it  had  not  been  determined  yet  just  what 
the  cause  of  the  chills  and  fever  was.  Borne  claimed  they  were  caused 
by  eating  overripe  melons;  others  thought  that  breathing  the  night  air 
was  responsible.  Doctors  claimed  that  they  were  caused  from  bilious¬ 
ness,  and  administered  rounds  of  calomel  as  well  as  quinine.  Groves 
chill  tonic  was  sometimes  an  effective  remedy,  but  often  the  chills 


persisted  in  spite  of  everything. 

There  was  one  good  thing;  we  were  not  easily  daunted,  we  were 
accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  unpleasant  necessities,  and  took  them  as  a 
part  of  life,  never  thinking  of  complaining,  if  there  was  no  way  of 

remedying  it.  .  ,  .  _ 

We  didn’t  give  up  supinely,  though,  and  put  up  with  everything.  1 
can  remember  when  I  would  see  the  light  from  the  old  coaloil  lamp 
suddenly  appear  about  midnight .  I  would  know  that  my  mother  was 
chasing  a  flea  out  of  her  shimmy,  and  if  there  was  a  cat  in  the  house 
it  would  usually  catch  fury  at  the  same  time. 

We  burned  wool  rags  and  old  shoes  in  a  vain  effort  to  scare  the 
mosquitoes  away.  We  finally  learned  that  the  smell  oi  coaloil  was 
offensive  to  them,  and  as  that  was  one  thing  we  usually  had  a  supply 
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cloth  onUtheSheadboardtof“theebed^’  0r  PUt  U  °n  a  Cloth  3nd  han£  the 

she^builds^uD^^rp^-i  !t^er’  and  as  ^ar  as  Possible  for  her  to  do, 

bodies*  but  I  simnn^*^6  t0  those  things  that  are  harmful  to  our 
laws  of  health  that  uln  ou^  case  we  did  so  many  things  against  the 
^e  wpr^inbt that  she  could  not  possibly  cope  with  all  of  it. 
bein~  o  mefPng  into  that  period  when  the  best  of  the  food  was 

horses!^  d  f  ^  wheat»  and  was  being  fed  to  the  pigs,  cattle  and 


the^?ithae.HfarmrS/aitened  great  pens  ful1  of  h°Ss;  killed  them  in 

and  made  laJd>  sausages,  hams,  middlings  and  shoulders;  to  be 
eaten  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

When  the  best  of  the  food  from  the  sugar  was  being  refined  away, 
leavmg  only  a  predigested  dead  sweet. 

When  it  was  thought  that  vegetables  were  not  fit  to  eat  unless  they 
had  been  cooked  several  hours  with  a  great  chunk  of  fat  bacon  to 
season  them,  and  when  hot  bread  was  eaten  three  times  a  day,  winter 
and  summer. 

When  it  was  the  popular  thing  for  women  and  girls  to  wear  a  corset 
as  tight  as  she  could  possibly  stand  it,  and  then  to  swear  that  it  was 
not  the  least  bit  tight;  and  with  long  pointed  shoes,  so  tight  it  was 
a  misery  to  walk  in  them. 

Wo  wonder  we  had  terrible  sick  headaches,  wo  wonder  we  suffered 
with  toothache,  and  lost  our  teeth  early  in  life.  Wo  wonder  our  eye¬ 
sight  failed  us,  and  we  aged  prematurely. 

But,  despite  sickness  and  toil,  we  managed  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
joy  out  of  life.  Hardships  and  privation  seemed  to  strengthen  our 
love  for  one  another,  and  to  make  us  appreciate  more  keenly  the  few 
joys  that  came  our  way. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  appreciated  the  different  seasons  when  they 
came.  Winter  arrived  when  we  had  endured  the  heat,  flies,  chiggers, 
chills,  and  unceasing  labor  about  as  long  as  we  could.  Bpringtime, 
with  its  turnip  greens,  came  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  monotous 
diet  of  bread  and  meat,  beans  and  molasses.  That  is  expressing  the 
dead  letter  of  it,  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  joyous  and  happy. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  remember  it  now,  that  no  one  in  any  station  of 
life  could  have  been  happier  than  we  were.  The  long  winter  evenings 
around  a  roaring  fire  were  never  dull.  There  was  always  something 
interesting  and  pleasant  to  do.  We  popped  corn,  ate  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts,  read,  sang,  made  music,,  or  even  danced. 

My  father  played  the  fiddle  and  there  was  always  a  guitar  or  banjo 
for  accompaniment,  as  most  of  the  family  could  play  either  of  them. 

Our  father  and  mother  had  both  been  excellent  dancers,  and  dancing  in 
their  day  was  really  an  art,  and  they  took  a  delight  in  teaching  it  to 
us.  The  Lancers,  the  Minuet,  the  Virginia  Reel,  the  Mazourka,  the 
Polka,  the  Schottische,  the  Waltz,  and  the  intricate  changes  of  the 


quadrilles. 

Often  Lelia  or  Sadie  would  read  a  story  aloud  to  an  attentive 
audience,  often  we  would  have  spelling  matches,  or  have  map  questions 
from  the  geography  book.  And  drawing  pictures  on  a  big  old  double 
slate  was  something  that  never  lost  its  charm. 

One  thing  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me.  It  is  the  way 
that  our  mother  managed  to  do  all  the  work  so  smoothly  and  pleasantly 
for  the  vast  amount  of  visitors  we  had.  .There  was  no  commercial 
entertainment  in  those  days,  especially  out  in  the  farming  districts. 
Maybe  once  a  year  there  was  a  circus  in  town,  ten  miles  away.  I  can  t 
even  remember  a  county  fair  until  several  years  later;  so  an  occasional 
dance  was  about  all  there  was  for  diversion  in  winter,  except  visiting 
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in  each  others  homes. 

three  sisters,  and  two  brothers,  older  than  myself,  and 
voune  folks  Wlth  &°od  natured  parents  who  joined  in  with  the 

and  fnnd  rm-r  nia^  r  son^s»  Sames>  and  dances;  with  lots  of  music,  fun, 
j  * .  ^  ce  wf*s  yery  popular.  But  I  can't  remember  anyone  but 

mother  doing. very  much  of  the  work. 

At  that  time  none  of  our  family  belonged  to  any  church,  though  we 
were  religious  m  a  way.  „t/e  never  took  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain, 
there  was  no  swearing.  In  fact,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  1  never  heard 
my  iatner,  or  one  of  my  brothers  swear  in  all  my  life.  We  never  worked 
on  Sunday. 

Sundays  we  usually  had  the  house  extra  clean,  and  we  all  put  on  our 
clean  clothes.  Mammy  would  part  her  hair  in  the  middle,  twist  it  low 
down  on  her  neck,  and  put  her  white  apron  on  instead  of  the  gingham 
ones  that  were  worn  everyday.  In  winter  she  usually  wore  a  little 
three  cornered  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  and  on  Sunday  it  was  pinned 
in  front  with  a  breast  pin,  of  which  there  was  quite  a  variety  in  those 
days.  The  cameo  type,  or  the  long  jet  ones,  or  straight  gold  clasp. 

Anyway,  on  a  Sunday  there  was  a  different  air  prevailing.  Mammy 
would  find  the  only  Bible  we  had,  at  that  time,  a  little  thick  volume 
whose  covers  were  loose.  We  held  it  on  for  several  years,  and  finally 
discarded  it  entirely,  and  just  used  it  without  covers. 

There  was  the  chapter  in  Proverbs  (?)  which  has  31  verses  in  it,  and 
by  finding  the  day  of  the  month  one  was  born  in,  then  find  that  verse 
which  corresponded  in  number  it  would  tell  his  fortune.  I  remember 
that  my  father's  read  something  like  this:  "Not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

We  all  agreed  that  it  fit  him  exactly.  Sadie's  read:  "She  shall 
arise  while  it  is  yet  dark,  and  prepare  meat  for  her  household." 

as  a  general  thing  we  didn't  follow  the  custom  of  the  farmers  around 
us,  of  getting  up  long  before  daylight  whether  there  was  any  work  to  be 
done  or  not.  We  usually  sat  up  late  of  evenings  and  slept  until  day¬ 
light,  so  we  pitied  Sadie,  that  fate  had  decreed  that  she  would  get  one 
of  those  cranks  who  "arise  while  it  is  yet  dark."  we  never  doubted  but 
that  it  would  all  come  true,  and  we  were  not  a  superstitious  family 
either,  though  many  around  us  were  seriously  afflicted  with  it. 

One  thing  my  father  would  not  tolerate,  was  to  have  anyone  tell  a 
spooky  story  of  any  kind  before  his  children.  If  anyone  started  to 
tell  something  of  that  nature  he  would  raise  a  finger  and  very  kindly 
say,  "Pardon  me,  but  that  is  one  thing  that  we  never  allow  before  the 
children."  Consequently,  I  grew  up  without  fear.  I  had  clung  to  a 
sort  of  religion  I  had,  that  if  we  are  not  afraid,  nothing  will  harm 
us;  while  fear  of  a  thing  will  somehow  cause  that  very  thing  to 
gravitate  to  us.  I  was  past  fifty  years  of  age  before  I  found  out  by 
an  entirely  new  experience  that  such  was  not  the  case  every  time,  for 
without  any  thought  of  fear,  I  found  myself  facing  terrible,  menacing 
danger  (of  which  I  will  give  an  account  later). 

Anyway,  we  grew  up  with  an  abiding  faith  in  God,  with  a  deep  respect 
for  His  Name  and  His  Word.  Though  sometimes  we  did  giggle  a  little 
when  we  came  across  funny  passages  where  the  Lord  threatened  to  make  His 
oeople  "stink  as  a  dung  hill"  if  they  continued  in  their  disobediance. 

We  didn't  let  our  mother  know  that  we  giggled.  We  thought  it  was  funny 
where  Balaam's  Ass  talked  back  to  him,  and  where  Sampson  set  the  foxes 
tails  afire  and  turned  them  loose  in  the  wheat  fields. 

I  hardly  think  the  Lord  will  hold  it  against  us,  for  underneath  it 
all  we  had  the  most  profound  respect  for  His  Word. 

The  little  old  log  house  we  moved  from,  when  I  was  about  one  year  old 
became  the  home  of  mama's  half  brother,  Uncle  Lawrence  Armstrong,  after 
we  moved  from  it.  My  childhood  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  him  and 
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complete?^6  that  *  wa^  have  to  bring  them  into  the  picture  to  make  it 

the^dav^^hei  intervals  Aunt  Fannie  would  come  to  spend 

a  lont^oad  ?v,WaS  ?'r°SS  the.creek  from  ours,  and  it  was  quite 

Some  of  n<!  the  cultivated  fields  to  the  creek  from  our  place, 

orchard  and  T  c/  f?le<^  her  coining  slowly,  long  before  she  reached  the 
AMinqf ’hpr  t  U?lly  jan  to  meet  her.  She  always  hugged  my  head 
af stomach  and  to  this  day  1  can  recall  the  nice  sweet  smell 

aJways  ^cePt  perfume  or  a  sachet  of  some  sweet 
smelling  herbs  in  the  chest  where  she  kept  her  clothing, 

Ta  u  Waf  co  n,’  or  muhdy,  Aunt  Fannie  always  wore  overshoes,  and  I 
would  have  to  pull  them  off  for  her  and  clean  them. 

Aunt  Fannie  had  big  pockets  in  her  skirts,  sewed  on  the  inside,  and 
entered  by  a  perpendicular  slit  on  the  outside.  Sometimes  she  would 
bring  me  some  ginger  cake,  a  piece  or  two  of  candy,  a  pretty  empty 
bottle,  or  some  odd  buttons  for  my  charm  string,  I  remember  once  she 
brought  me  a  piece  of  blue  checked  material  for  a  doll  dress. 

aunt  Fannie’s  all  day  visits  called  for  a  good  dinner,  usually 
chicken  and  dumplin’s,  as  she  had  lost  all  her  teeth  from  being  sali¬ 
vated  with  calomel.  She  always  declared  that  Mammy  could  cook  the 
best  dinners,  and  wash  the  whitest  clothes  of  any  woman  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


When  Aunt  Fannie  started  home  she  usually  wanted  one  of  us  to  go 
home  with  her  and  stay  all  night,  I  was  always  anxious  to  go  at  the 
time,  but  usually  got  homesick  after  I  got  there.  They  went  to  bed 
by  dark,  and  I  would  toss  around  on  the  hot  bed  and  could  not  go  to 
sleep  for  a  while.  Lots  of  times  I  could  hear  some  of  them  at  home 

singing,  as  they  went  to  the  well  for  a  bucket  of  cool  water,  and  oh J 

how  I  would  wish  I  was  with  them.  Aunt  Fannie  would  be  snoring  and 
puffing  the  wind  out  between  her  toothless  lips.  The  frogs  in  the 
nearby  creek  would  be  croaking,  and  in  summer  the  whippoorwills  would 
sit  right  by  the  doorstep  and  send  out  their  plaintive  call. 

In  the  morning  the  homesickness  would  be  better.  There  was  always 
a  good  breakfast  of  little  brown  sourdough  biscuits,  with  butter  and 
clear  syrupy  pear  preserves  in  a  clean  shiny  cut  glass  preserve  stand, 
and  even  if  it  was  not  an  ideal  food  for  a  growing  child,  it  tasted  good. 

After  breakfast  there  was  usually  work  to  do,  especially  in  the  spring 

when  the  corn  and  garden  was  to  be  planted.  Uncle  Lawrence  usually  got 

some  of  us  to  drop  the  corn  for  him  in  the  crosses  of  the  furrows  he  had 
laid  off,  while  he  came  behind  with  a  drag  (usually  a  big  flat  rock) 
drawn  by  old  Crockett,  with  which  it  was  covered. 

It  was  my  job  to  go  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  as  the  path  lay 
through  the  woods  it  was  a  pleasant  trip  in  both  spring  and  summer. 

There  were  always  wild  flowers,  and  the  slippery  elm  tree  just  beyond 
the  spring,  with  peeled  places  where  bark  had  been  obtained  for  aunt. 
Fannie’s  periodical  bilious  attacks.  I  would  always  leave  my  bucket 
by  the  spring  and  run  and  peel  off  a  piece  of  bark  to  chew.  It  grew 
big  and  slippery  and  slimy  as  I  chewed  it,  but  had  a  pleasant  taste. 

I  knew  that  I  must  not  loiter  long,  or  I  would  hear  aunt  Fannie's 
voice  from  the  back  of  the  house  calling,  Lffie-e-e  i  Then  I  would  dip 
my  bucket  down  deep  in  the  spring,  to  be  sure  the  water  would  be  cool, 
then  hurry  to  the  house,  and  Aunt  Fannie  would  say,  "Law  me,  child, 
what  made  you  stay  so  long,  I  thought  maybe  you  had  pitched  headfirst 
into  the  spring." 

Aunt  Fannie's  face  was  as  round  as  a  biscuit,  and  she  had  only  a 
teeny  wisp  of  gray  hair  left,  that  was  just  long  enough  to  come  to¬ 
gether  behind  and  be  tucked  up  with  a  little  tuckin'  comb.  She  was 
neatness  itself,  and  took  a  bath  regularly  in  a  big  dishpan  that  was 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  also  used  to  rinse  clothes  in. 
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Her^brothpr*t  that  I  saw  my  first  roll  of  toilet  paper. 

La  Salle  street  in°rf!  Wh°  was  f  real  estate  and  exchange  broker  on 
MrthHav«,  !nH  f  Lhicago ,  would  send  her  boxes  of  things  for  her 

aioreeiate'  if  ^l±StH!aSu  Handy  thinSs  that  he  thought  she  would 
}_ although  there  was  not  even  an  outdoor  toilet,  there 

1?1£  t5e  ,low  forks  of  two  oak  saplings  on  the  brow  of 
the  ^ill  Just  hack  of  the  house;  they  always  took  the  roll  with  them 
when  they  went. 

Aunt  Fannie  gave  me  one  roll,  but  it  was  never  used  for  the  purpose 
i or  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  used  as  tracing  paper,  to  put  over 
pretty  pictures,  and  trace  them.  It  was  placed  on  the  ola  wall  plate 
of  the  attic  at  home  with  my  other  treasured  possessions,  chalk  box 
and  trinkets,  and  was  kept  for  years,  a  roll  of  my  favorite  pictures 
traced  carefully. 

Aunt  Fannie’s  house  was  different  from  ours.  Ours  abounded  in  all 
kinds  of  interesting  things;  the  quilt  piece  box,  where  I  could  get 
cloth  for  doll  clothes;  the  table  drawers  with  pencils,  letters  and 
papers;  the  school  books,  slates,  and  pencils;  the  upstairs  where 
grandmothers  old  spinning  wheel  and  flax  reel  and  candle  moulds,  and 
many  other  old  things  from  the  generation  that  had  passed  on  before  us 
were  still  stored.  Hundreds  of  interesting  things  were  at  home,  but 
Aunt  Fannie  was  one  of  those  immaculate  housekeepers  who  kept  everything 
hut  this  years  Almanac  and  this  weeks  newspaper  cleared  out  and  burned. 

There  was  a  big  old  heavy  Bible  on  the  lower  part  of  the  center 
table  (Uncle  Lawrence  said  that  it  was  no  good,  as  it  was  a  Catholic 
Bible),  but  we  were  never  allowed  to  touch  it. 

Aunt  Fannie  had  saved  a  smooth  white  board  about  8  x  14  inches,  with 
a  hole  bored  in  one  corner,  and  a  string  run  through  to  hang  it  up  by. 
This  was  for  us  to  write  on  in  the  absence  of  a  slate.  When  it  was 
filled  she  washed  it  with  soap  and  water,  and  it  was  ready  to  be  used 
again.  That,  and  two  Almanacs  constituted  the  sources  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  house.  One  Almanac  was  advertising  some  kind  of  patent 
medicine,  and  was  called  the  Beven  Barks,  and  had  pictures  of  seven 
different  kinds  of  dogs  on  the  backs.  The  other  was  full  of  pictures 
of  brownies,  greenies,  and  little  pot  bellied  dwarfs  with  sharp  toed 
shoes. 

There  was  a  homemade  carpet  on  the  floor,  with  straw  under  it  to 
make  it  soft,  and  it  was  nice  to  roll  on  in  summer. 

There  was  always  the  possibility  that  Aunt  Fannie  might  decide  to 
open  her  chest,  and  show  me  some  of  the  things  her  brother  Tom  had 
sent  her,  or  show  us  the  pretty  "shimmy  and  nightgown"  she  was  saving 
to  be  buried  in.  They  were  trimmed  with  Hamburg  edging,  and  were 
made  very  nice. 

Uncle  Lawrence  would  laugh  at  her  about  those  things,  and  she  would 
get  the  broom  after  him.  He  would  dodge  with  his  arm  above  his  bald 
head  and  say,  ttNow  you’d  better  be  careful  old  lady,  or  I’ll  bust  a 
limb  under  your  big  belly."  But  it  was  all  in  fun.  He  liked  to  tease 
her,  and  would  tell  her  she  was  a  freak  anyway.  Bhe  had  two  thumbs  on 
one  hand,  the  second  one  grew  out  at  the  big  joint  of  her  normal  thumb, 
a  little  crooked  dwarfed  one.  Bhe  wore  a  little  gold  ring  on  it.  She 
never  had  any  children.  They  were  good  to  us,  and  we  were  always  sure 
of  a  welcome  anytime  we  wanted  to  go  to  their  place. 

These  following  things  are  all  stamped  indelibly  on  my  memory,  as  a 
very  pleasant  part  of  my  childhood.  The  smell  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
tree  by  the  kitchen  window,  and  the  salve  Aunt  Fannie  made  from  it’s 
buds.  The  bed  of  dwarf  striped  roses.  The  little  cedar  tree  that  was 
by  the  path  that  led  out  to  the  orchard  that  was  always  kept  trimmed  as 
round  as  a  ball.  The  long  sloping  lawn  with  flat  rocks  imbedded  on 
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either  side  of  the  path  that  led  down  to  the  front  gate.  The  storm 
house  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  yard.  The  steep  hill  just  back 
of  the  kitchen  that  led  down  to  the  spring  branch  where  all  the 
rubbish  from  the  place  was  thrown. 

I  remember  one  time,  when  I  was  a  very  small  child,  (I  think  it  was 
when  I  was  seven),  I  had  been  at  Uncle  Lawrence’s  for  several  days, 
had  been  dropping  corn  for  him,  and  pulling  weeds  for  Aunt  Fannie,  and 
was  getting  quite  homesick.  Uncle  Lawrence  gave  me  four  dimes,  and  I 
felt  almost  rich.  I  kept  them  squeezed  tight  in  my  sweaty  hand.  It 
was  early  spring,  and  flowers  were  in  bloom  along  the  creek  banks,  but 
I  didn’t  stop  to  pick  any,  as  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  my  money,  and 

I  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  home. 

I  had  crossed  the  creek,  and  came  out  into  our  field  where  I  could 

see  the  house  and  orchards  and  I  could  see  the  peach  trees  in  bloom. 

At  first  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was;  1  thought  they  had  painted  the  hen 
house  rosecolored. 

I  ran  nearly  all  the  way  home,  pausing  a  few  minutes  as  I  passed 
the  sour  apple  tree,  under  which  I  had  my  little  graveyard,  Ahere  the 
dead  chickens,  and  the  bird  that  fell  out  of  the  nest,  etc.,  were 
buried  (with  genuine  grief  at  each  funeral,  and  plenty  of  tears).  I 
remember  that  the  flowers  had  dried  and  withered,  and  it  looked  very 
neglected.  I  also  remember  that  I  thought  home  was  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  world. 

They  had  plowed  and  harrowed  the  orchard.  They  had  raked  and  swept 
the  yard  clean.  Autie,  my  baby  brother,  who  was  just  learning  to  walk 
had  had  his  first  haircut,  and  had  his  first  pair  of  pants  on. 

Standing  bashfully  at  the  corner  of  the  house  was  a  little  negro 
bov  with  one  barefoot  crossed  over  the  other.  They  had  found  him  on 
the  way  home  from  town,  and  not  being  able  to  find  his  folks  ha  jus 
brought  him  home  with  them.  The  joy  of  that  homecoming  is  still  a 

halSpringtimerwas  always  a  happy  time;  of  course  there  was  work,  endless 
work  to§be  done,  but  Mammy  always  found  time  to  give  the  old  place  a 
thorough  p-oing  over  to  get  the  grime  and  smoke  of  winter  cleared  away. 

?hey  always  bought  a\arrel  Sf  lime,  and  everything  on  the  place 
was  wnitewashed  including  the  hen  house  and  chicken  coops.  It  is 
miraculous  what  a  barrel  of  lime  can  do  towards  changing  the  looks  of 
an  old  r>lace  for  a  while  at  least.  Sadie  was _ an  artist  at  maKing  an 

old  log  house  attractive,  and  a  wizard  at  ^^^SbyUinfantlle  paralysis 
Etta,  my  oldest  sister  was  a  cripple,  caused  notPdo.  By 

when  she  was  a  baby,  so  theirs  ^  T  ld  begin  to  tease  her  to  go 
the  time  the  first  blue  hard  to  plrsuade  her.  Oh  1  the 

fishing  with  me,  and  it  was  petting  hooks  and  lines  rigged  up, 

fun  of  getting  ready,  g  g  usually  a  good  supply 

and  selecting  the  Proper  fishing  pol« didn,t  min£  us  using, 
of  fishing  tackle  that  the  by  »  was  aqwayS  a  surplus  of  fishing 

eanesf  artheUeaneUbrakrwas  oAly  a  mile  or  so  down  the  creek  from  our 

PlaThe  fish  were  not  very  large,  six  or  eight  eeebes^was^usual^y 

limit  in  length,  but  it  I  St  a  nibble;  listen  to  the 

the  little  red  cork  bob,uP,“dfo°™ildf lowers.  Later,  when  the  spring 
wentadryf  ST&Sfihf big  wash  kettle,  and  the  tubs  to  the  creek,  and 

dldT^n  TotflLT.tl  the  -sk  of  making  soa^ 

^ashelYroi  "the  SSS?8^  fnd  U  it  in  the  ash  hopper.  It  was 
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wPrpadfln^PnpHrwLWa?ver  from  the  sPinS  to  run  down  the  lye.  The  ashes 
j  th  they  were  put  in  the  hopper,  just  enough  to  rot  them, 

«  -t-hpm  t  +-  ePt  covered,  to  keep  the  rain  from  washing  the  lye  out 

of  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  took  hundreds  of  buckets  of  water 

before  the  lye  started  dripping  from  the  little  trough  at  the  bottom. 

Mammy  would  test  it  with  a  feather  to  see  if  it  was  strong  enough 

to  eat  the. fringe  of  a  feather  off,  and  if  it  was  not,  she  boiled  it 

~  strong  enough;  then  she  added  the  grease  she  had  saved 
and  boiled  them. together  till  it  was  soft  soap.  There  was  quite  an 
art  in  soap  making,  and  mammy  had  the  reputation  for  being  a  number 
one  soap  maker. 

I  have  an  idea  there  was  lots  of  satisfaction  in  getting  a  barrel  of 
good  soft  soap  made,  for  plenty  of  soap  was  needed  for  the  domestic 
shirts  and  drawers  the  men  wore  to  work  in.  The  chemise,  nightgowns, 
pantalets,  and  other  everyday  underwear  for  the  girls  and  women  were 
made. of  unbleached  muslin  also.  Of  course  the  corset  covers  and  the 
petticoats  worn  for  Sunday  were  made  of  bleached  domestic,  usually  with 
homemade  crochet  edging,  and  plenty  of  tucks,  and  often  embroidered. 

I  was  the  sixth  of  seven  children,  and  up  until  the  time  I  was  five 
or  six  years  old  my  mother  had  sewed  for  her  entire  family  on  her 
fingers,  at  that  time  none  of  the  clothing  except  the  mens  coats  and 
pants  were  bought  ready-made,  although  many  of  the  boys  pants  were  made 
at  home. 

Mammy  also  carded  the  wool  and  spun  the  yarn  and  knit  our  winter 
stockings  and  gloves.  Our  parents  were  of  the  firm  belief  that  we 
would  have  died  of  consumption  if  we  had  dared  wear  cotton  stockings 
in  the  winter,  and  they  were  never  discarded  till  the  first  day  of  may. 

She  usually  carried  her  knitting  with  her,  and  every  spare  minute 
the  needles  were  flying.  It  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  look  while 
she  knit,  and  the  conversation  was  never  hindered  in  the  least. 

We  never  bought  blankets.  Homemade  quilts  were  used  entirely. 

Mammy  said  that  one  or  two  new  quilts,  made  each  year,  would  just  about 
replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  old  ones.  (Etta  pieced  quilts) 

Since  I  have  had  a  family  of  my  own  I  have  wondered  how  Mammy  ever 
did  all  that  she  had  to  do.  I  have  never  knit  socks  or  stockings,  and 
have  never  had  to  make  soap.  I  have  bought  most  of  the  covers  for  the 
beds,  and  I  have  always  had  a  sewing  machine,  yet  I  didn’t  seem  to 
have  any  more  leisure  time  than  she  did. 

I  remember  one  spring  when  she  had  the  new  bolt  of  domestic  laid 
out  on  the  bed,  and  was  cutting  out  shirts,  underwear,  straw  bed  ticks, 
etc.  to  be  sewed  on  her  fingers;  every  seam  of  which  was  felled  to  pre¬ 
vent  ripping.  She  stopped,  propped  both  hands  on  her  hips,  and,  as  she 
eyed  the  stack  of  garments  to  be  sewed  she  said  fervently,  ,rI  wish  to 
the  Lord  I  had  a  sewing  machine.”  , 

Less  than  a  week  later  a  man  came  by  selling  American  sewingriiachines. 
He  was  a  highpowered  salesman,  and  didn't  even  ask  if  he  could  bring 
the  machine  in,  he  lugged  it  in  uninvited.  Mammy  argued  that  He  was 
just  wasting  his  time,  that  they  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  forty  dollars 
for  a  sewing  machine.  Pappy  came  in,  and  the  man  asked  him  how  he  was 
fixed  for  farming  utensils.  He  said  that  he  was  very  well  supplied. 

nI’m  sure  you  are,"  said  the  agent,  "I’m  sure  that  if  you  needed  a 
farm  implement  half  as  badly  as  your  wife  needs  this  sewing  machine 
you  would  persuade  yourself  to  buy  it,  whether  you  had  the  money  or. not." 

He  also  said  that  with  that  nice  flock  of  hens  he  could  see  out  in 
the  orchard  she  could  make  the  monthly  payments  with  eggs.  Papa  told 
Mammy  to  get  it  if  she  wanted  to,  but  she  remembered  that  even  with  the 
chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  they  had  hardly  been  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage  the  past  year.  The  salesman  said  that  if  they  would 
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to  try  for  a  month,  and  if  they  could  not1?'1^6  the  raachine  for  thera 
take  it  back.  There  was  no  n' ot  flnish  Paying  for  it  he  would 

said  at  last  that  he  was  goin-  to  3  sina11  down  Payment,  so  he 

his  knees  and  gave  me  four  shinv  now  ^  anyway*  he  took  me  up  on 
left.  (1669)  ^  h  7  copper  pennies,  told  us  goodby,  and 

waite^for^i^t^com^bac^for^he0^^®  Sewin<s  machine  salesman.  We 

one  wrote.  Finally  my  fathe? Vol/n,  but  no  one  came,  and  no 

were  manufactured  Ind  7  i?thei\f ound  out  where  the  American  machines 

been  Sf  t  p  °  a  letter  tellinS  them  of  the  °ne  that  had 

part  of  the  conntri  !’  Thf 7^anSWered  that  they  had  no  agent  in  our 
part  oi  the  country,  so  we  had  a  sewing  raachine. 

didn^t  expectSite^tl0n  WaS  a£swered>  that  quickly,  though  she 
aidn  t  expect  it  to  come  m  the  way  it  did.  The  -joy  and  luxury  of  that 

ne!!ofewin°  macklne  was  unbelievable.  There  were  hemmers  of  all  sizes: 
rufflers,  and  tuckers;  it  was  magic. 

Sadie  sewed  everything  she  could  get  hold  of,  and  oh  i  the  ruffles  2 
Ruffles  around  necks  and  wrists,  around  the  shoulders,  knee  ruffles, 
double  ruffles  on  the  bottoms  of  flared  skirts.  I  was  too  small  to  be 
allowed  to  sew.  The  sewing  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  oadie  soon  learned 
to  lengthen  the  stitches  and  loosen  the  tension  so  she  could  fairly  fly 
up  and  down  those  seams. 

Those  old  sewing  machines  were  made  and  up  until  a  few  years 

ago  (this  is  1944)  when  the  old  house  owned  by  my  stepmother  was  burned, 
it  was  still  in  running  condition;  although  I  don't  suppose  there  were 
very  many  garments  sewed  on  it  in  it's  last  years,  as  my  stepmother 
didn't  know  how  to  sew. 

My  father  often  said  that  he  once  thought,  and  argued  it  was  right, 
that  you  didn't  get  something  for  nothing,  but  that  sewing  machine  was 
one  exception.  V.e  got  a  good  machine  and  four  new  pennies  to  boot. 
(Autie’s  and  Vera's  birth  before  this) 

V«'e  were  a  sentimental  bunch.  I  guess  everyone  was  more  sentimental, 
and  more  romantic  in  those  days,  than  they  are  now.  we  used  to  all  sit 
out  in  the  old  porch,  as  we  called  it.  There  was  usually  a  pallet  on 
the  floor,  an  old  soft  comfort,  where  Autie,  the  baby  had  played  and 
slept  during  the  day.  hammy  would  get  two  long  limber  twigs,  bend  them 
over  the  pallet,  stick  the  ends  in  under  the  sides,  and  stretch  a  thin 
plant-bed  canvas  over  him,  while  he  slept,  to  keep  the  flies  away. 

In  the  evening  this  pallet  was  pulled  to  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
and  we  would  lounge  on  it  and  the  doorstep.  Lelia  or  Badie  would  get 
the  guitar  and  sing  old  songs.  The  sad  ones  always  made  me  cry  -  "Oh 
Yes,  I’ll  Take  You  Home , Kathleen"  -  "The  Years  Roll  Slowly  by, Lorena" 
"Ronald  and  I"  -  "The  Dying  Cowboy." 

The  boys  were  good  singers.  John  would  add  his  bass,  and  Elmo  his 
tenor.  Elmo  would  have  been  a  good  radio  singer,  high  and  ,low.  Some¬ 
times  Pappy  would  get  his  old  fiddle  out  and  play  softly  some  sweet 
old  harmony. 

Some  of  us  would  be  washing  our  feet  in  the  washpan  out  by  the  door¬ 
step,  and  drying  them  on  an  old  meal  sack  towel,  'whippoorwills  would 
be  calling.  Bats  would  be  diving  for  insects,  and  the  crickets  would 
be  chirping  loudly  in  every  corner. 

The  memory  of  those  peaceful  evenings  together,  after  a  long  hard 
days  work,  is  very  sweet  in  my  mind. 

My  father  was  so  constituted  that  anything  that  worried  his  mind 
also  made  his  body  sick,  and  after  a  few  years  of  crop  failures,  and 
the  mortgage  still  hanging,  he  developed  a  serious  stomach  trouble. 

He  grew  thin  and  sad  looking,  and  his  shiny  auburn  hair  was  dry  and 
lifeless.  For  months  the  old  fiddle  lay  in  its  case  untouched. 
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a  Dlura^l  it tl  p  hnHUttfUp  fir-L>  good  and  sweet,  and  very  popular.  With 
a  plump  little  body  that  looked  pretty  in  most  anything.  I  remember 

once  when  there  was  to  be  a  big  moonlight  dance  somewhfce  (I  was  too 
small  to  remember  now  where  it  was),  they  had  decided  to  make  it  a 

bat1#p  n?Ver  forSet  how  Pretty  Lelia  looked  when  she 

ftart*  The  dress  was  made  with  a  tight  bodice,  and  a  full 
gat  ered  skirt,  made  long,  and  there  were  plenty  of  roses  for  her  hair 
and  for  a  corsage. 

There  was  not  a  better  dancer  in  the  neighborhood  than  Lelia.  There 
were  some  pretty  gay  fops  in  those  days,  and  one  of  our  neighbors, 
waiter  Owen,  was  one  of  the  prize  winners.  He  wore  fancy  vests,  tuxedos 
stovepipe  hats,  and  toothpick  shoes.  Walter  was  always  scheming  some 
new  enterprize  to  get-rich-quick,  with  the  minimum  of  labor.  I  can 
remember  once  when  he  and  Carlos  Owen  came  around  with  a  device  for 
cleaning  feather  beds;  they  did  it  real  cheap;  but  after  they  left  we 
found  that  the  remaining  feathers  had  only  a  temporary  fluff  to  them, 
and  when  they  went  down  there  was  only  about  one  third  of  what  was 
there  before  cleaning. 

Then  w'alter  told  us  about  going  out  in  his  father's  old  wornout  fields 
that  were  grown  up  with  dewberry  briars,  digging  them  up  and  selling 
them  for  everbearing  strawberries.  He  said  that  he  eased  his  conscience 


by  thinking  that  if  they  cultivated  the  dewberries  right  good  they  just 
might  do  them  as  much  good  as  the  strawberries  would  have  anyway. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  about  Walter  Owen  was  his  frankness.  He 
usually  told  it  worse  than  it  really  was.  He  was  smart,  likeable,  and 
a  marvelous  dancer.  His  whole  family  had  plenty  of  sense.  Par.  Nat, 
the  oldest,  was  a  school  teacher  of  high  degree,  kiss  Lizzie  was  also 
a  teacher.  She  taught  our  school  and  boarded  with  us.  The  tw&  younger 
boys  had  nicknames,  Bunkie  and  Ernie.  I  never  knew  their  real  names. 
Bunkie  was  always  inventing  something.  One  thing  I  remember  was  a 
tobacco  setter.  Bunkie  and  Ernie  were  confirmed  comedians.  Bunkie 
was  the  magician  who  could  drive  a  pin  in  a  certain  place  in  his  leg 
clear  up  to  the  head.  He  could  also  wiggle  his  ears  up  and  down. 

I  remember  one  time  when  we  were  passing  their  place  coming  home 
from  cousin  Boones;  Etta  was  riding  a  mule  on  a  side  saddle,  and  I  was 
riding  behind  her.  The  boys  were  out  in  the  barn  and  scared  the  mule 
(though  not  intentionally),  he  jumped,  the  saddle  turned,  and  we  both 
fell  off,  but  neither  of  us  were  hurt.  ThatTs  the  only  time  I  ever 
fell  from  an  animal. 

Mr.  Nat  taught  a  subscription  school,  after  the  free  school  was  out, 
about  Christmas,  there  being  no  High  School  in  the  community  at  that 
time.  He  taught  the  higher  grades  as  a  private  school,  each  pupil 
paying  two  or  three  dollars  a  month  tuition.  Sadie  attended  at  least 
one  spring  session  of  his  school,  and  I  think  she  boarded  at  aunt 
Fannies,  as  it  was  the  rainy  season,  and  by  staying  there  she  would 
not  have  to  cross  the  creek  which  was  swollen  lots  of  times  during 
that  time  of  year,  and  hard  to  cross. 

I  remember  our  spring  flood  that  reached  a  disastrous  climax. 

Cousin  Elijah  Armstrong  was  a  fruit  agent  at  the  time,  and  was  at  our 
place  taking  orders  for  fruit  trees,  grapevines,  shrubs,  etc.  I 
remember  yet  how  attractive  the  colored  pictures  of  the  peaches,  apples, 
grapes,  flowers,  etc.  were  to  me,  and  I’m  sure  I  was  not  over  six 
years  old.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1B92.  Mammy  was  cooking 
dinner  while  the  rest  of  the  family  looked  at  the  books. 

It  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  wind  started  blowing,  as  that 
section  of  country  was  often  visited  by  tornadoes  and  violent  wind¬ 
storms  we  were  a  little  nervous,  but  it  was  more  of  a  downpour  tnan 
anything  else.  One  that  continued  steadily  for  an  unusual  length  of 
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theevard00nAnothprWSa  a  sma'!’1  raver  of  muddy  water  coming  right  through 

A  roaring  down  by  the  little  stable  where  Pappy 

Has  wafer  eve^here!  ^  ^  th"  ^  and  the  h°rS6  lot‘  There 

rain  quit  falling  we  went  out  in  the  yard  barefooted. 

There  were  drowned  chickens  all  over  the  yard.  The  coops  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  were  standing  in  deep  puddles  with  the  chickens 
drowned  inside.  lhe  results  of  long  hours  of  patient  labor  swept  away 
in  an  hour.  r  J 

From  the  direction  of  the  creek  there  was  a  roar  like  a  mighty 
river.  When  we  got  out  where  we  could  see,  the  creek  was  already  out 

1?S  ^anks,  an<^  was  away  up  in  the  fields.  Papa  remembered  the  flock 
of  sheep  that  were  across  the  creek  in  a  little  meadow,  and  he  knew 
that  by  now  it  would  be  covered  with  water. 

The  table  was  set,  the  dinner  was  ready  to  be  eaten,  but  mammy 
spread  a  sheet  over  it  and  told  me  to  take  care  of  Autie,  the  baby. 

This  last  order  about  broke  my  heart,  n.11  of  them  were  running  excited¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  of  the  flooded  fields,  which  had  reached  proportions 
we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  and  I  wanted  to  go  too.  So  I 
set  in  to  get  the  baby  to  sleep.  Never  did  he  get  such  soothing,  rocking 
and  singing  as  he  got  that  time.  The  rain  had  cooled  the  hot  air,  and 
it  was  a  good  time  to  sleep,  so  he  was  soon  snoozing  peacefully.  I 
arranged  the  canvas  so  a  fly  couldn’t  touch  him,  then  flew  to  the  scene 
of  excitement.  (1$92) 

The  flood  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  floating  debris.  Sheep 
were  bleating  as  they  were  being  carried  down  on  the  muddy  current. 

The  folks  were  shouting  to  each  other  as  they  strove  to  rescue  animals. 

It  was  an  awful  sight.  The  best  part  of  our  crop  was  under  water,  our 
daddy  wasn’t  well,  the  sheep  all  being  drowned,  and  the  biggest  part 
of  Mammy’s  chickens  were  laying  stretched  out  stiff. 

I  don't  believe  many  people  realize  how  much  little  children  worry 
over  the  troubles  of  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  how 
seriously  they  think  of  the  problems  of  life. 

The  boys  had  most  of  their  clothing  off,  and  were  out  in  the  water 
trying  to  rescue  what  they  could.  A  pet  lamb  named  Dick,  who  had  grown 
so  large  and  troublesome  around  the  house,  butting  every  stranger  who 
came  on  the  place,  had  been  put  with  the  flock  of  sheep.  Ahen  he  came 
floating  down,  floundering  desperately  to  keep  his  head  above  the  water, 
he  heard  someone  call,  "Come  on  Dick,  come  on."  He  turned  his  head 
towards  the  waters  edge  and  bent  his  energy  to  reach  us,  and  soon  came 
close  enough  that  he  was  rescued  and  brought  safely  to  land.  If  all 
the  others  had  acted  as  intelligently  as  "Dick",  many  more  could  have 
been  saved. 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  wet  mud  bedraggled  clothes  were  hung  on 
the  fence,  and  the  tired  hungry  bunch  sat  down  to  the  cold  dinner. 

Mammy  scolded  me  soundly  for  leaving  the  baby,  and  not  minding  her. 

Everyone  recounted  their  experiences.  Mammy  told  how  she  had  kept 
hearing  the  sheep  bell  tinkling  regularly,  and  at  last  had  found  th® 
old  bell  ewe  hanging  with  her  neck  in  the  fork  of  a  grapevine,  still 
chewing  as  if  she  was  perfectly  contented. 

All  the  chickens  that  had  the  least  signs  of  life  about  them,  and 
many  that  didn’t  were  brought  in  the  house  and  laid  on  the  warm  floor 
under  the  cookstove,  and  on  old  rags  on  the  stove  door.  Several  of 
them  that  had  looked  like  hopeless  cases  came  back  to  life. 

I  can't  remember  now  that  we  suffered  any  extra  want  because  of 
the  loss  of  crops  and  livestock.  We  were  used  to  financial  calamities. 
Often,  when  they  had  worked  all  year,  and  made  a  good  crop  of  tobacco, 
they  got  nothing  for  it  when  selling  time  came. 
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field^near^h^6^^^  eTery  5it  of  soil  was  ^shed  away  from  the 

pan^ere  the  DriStf  Jf  clear  d°wn,t0  the  hardpan  clay.  On  this  hard- 
pan  were  the  prints  of  wagon  wheels  and  horses  hoofs.  I  wished  it 

were  possible  for  us  to  know  who  made  those  wagon  tracks.  It  was 
probably  the  bed  of  an  old  road  at  one  time. 

-  of  the  horse  lot,  under  the  brow  of  a  little  hill,  was 

ouse.  I  have  no  idea  when  it  was  made,  probably  some  of  the 
older  children  know,  but  it  seemed  to  me  it  had  always  been  there.  1 
can  t  remember  of  us  ever  persuading  Pappy  to  go  into  it,  even  when  the 
blackest,  most  threatening  storm  clouds  were  coming  up.  He  said  that  he 
would  be  more  afraid  of  snakes  and  spiders  in  that  old  storm  house  than 
he  would  be  of  a  storm  outside.  Je  kids  enjoyed  throwing  old  coats 
around  us  and  running  and  piling  in  there.  I  can  still  remember  the 
uamp  earthy  smell,  the  piece  of  old  homemade  carpet  that  was  on  the 
floor,  and  the  logs  above  that  held  up  the  thick  dirt  roof. 

There  were  thorn  trees  growing  above  and  back  of  the  storm  house,  so 
that  was  one  place  we  steered  clear  of,  for  fear  of  sticking  thorns  in 
our  feet.  I  remember  when  John  stuck  a  big  thorn  through  his  foot,  and 
it  came  out  on  top.  That  was  on  the  little  branch  that  ran  south  from 
the  spring. 

Just  in  front  of  the  storm  house,  in  a  big  depression,  was  a  big 
flat  rock,  a  natural  bridge.  It  was  hollow  underneath,  with  crevices 
in  the  rock.  This  was  a  favorite  place  to  play,  as  it  was  usually 
shady  there,  with  the  plum  thicket  on  the  east  bank,  and  elm  trees  on 
the  west  bank.  we  had  a  swing  under  the  elms,  and  spent  many  happy 
hours  there.  The  plum  thicket  was  a  favorite  spot,  the  branches  over¬ 
lapping  above  making  cool  green  shade  underneath,  nn  ideal  place  for 
a  playhouse,  and  a  retreat  for  the  chickens  in  hot  weather. 

I  remember  one  time  when  an  old  mother  partridge  made  her  nest  in 
the  thick  weeds,  on  the  edge  of  the  plum  thicket,  and  hatched  out  a 
brood  of  little  partridges.  If  I  would  sit  real  still,  I  could  hear 
them  talking  in  tiny  little  languages  to  each  other  as  they  moved  about 
looking  for  weed  seed  and  bugs,  but  with  the  least  movement  there  was  a 
warning  from  the  mother,  and  every  little  quail  flattened  himself  among 
the  weeds,  and  you’d  never  guess  there  was  anything  there  but  weeds. 

Among  the  things  that  have  left  pleasant  memories,  there  are  none 
any  sweeter  than  the  walk  in  the  garden,  a  hard  smooth  path,  with 
flowers  growing  thick  on  either  side.  Spice  pinks  and  "love  in  a  mist." 
Larkspurs,  golden  flax  peonies,  and  double  hollyhocks.  The  big  beds  of 
peonies  were  in  the  yard,  a  bed  on  either  side  of  the  walk  that  led  to 
the  front  gate.  On  the  left  of  the  gate,  as  we  went  out,  was  a  big 
clump  of  privet  bush,  and  right  by  the  privet  bush  was  a  peach  tree, 
with  deep  red  leaves,  and  white  peaches.  There  was  a  flowering  rose 
vine  by  the  front  room  window,  and  other  rose  bushes  scattered  all 
over.  An  American  beauty,  that  belonged  to  Etta,  grew  near  the  porch. 

It  bloomed  the  year  around,  all  but  January  and  February.  Etta  often 
wrapped  her  apron  around  it  to  protect  it  from  frost,  Many  times  we 
have  had  roses  at  Christmastime. 

Northeast  of  the  house,  and  near  the  path  tnat  led  across  the  field 
towards  Mrs.  Moores,  was  the  little  old  log  stable;  not  used  as  a 
stable  any  more,  but  where  our  dad  made  axe  handles  and  hammer  handles. 
There  were  lots  of  young  hickory  saplings  on  the  place  which  were 
excellent  for  these  necessary  articles.  ... 

There  was  usually  a.  supply  of  timber  sitting  in  the  corners  of  this 
little  old  stable,  and  on  rainy  days,  when  it  was  impossible  to  work 
in  the  fields,  papa  would  spend  his  time  blocking  out  handles,  or 
shaping  them  down  with  the  drawing  knife;  then  of  long  evenings  in  the 
fall,  we  would  all  help  polish  them  down  to  the  finished  article.  First 
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paperTfapa^the  ?fKbr°ken  and  last  with  sand- 

UockLgSout  anoyuickUabnde  d^en?nd^emaker’ 

process  was  fun  for  us  around' ^he  fire  £f~ evening™  th6  pollShing  up 

danc^of  pig  nitsStisle  $is  hickory  tree  tSi  produced  an  abun- 

small  eoodifq  that  We  called  them>  with  a  hard,  thick  shell,  and 
delicious  flavnr^n/t h6  sweft'  as  su&ar*  1  can  remember  distinctly  the 

five  years  since  f  tasted^mr"  th°Ugh  W  b66n  at  le“St  f°rty 

Ders?mmonftrpp  Sa?de?v’  whic*A  was .  directly  east  of  the  house,  was  a  big 

made  a  thirk  rl  1-  ?  the  aPrinS>  its  pale  yellow  bell  shaped  blossoms 

made  a  thick  carpet  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  and  they  were  heavy 

with  honey.  we  would  suck  them  while  they  were  fresh,  and  had  just 

n*  n  a  autumn  there  was  usually  a  big  crop  of  persimmons,  but 

Qnft  !nf  n?i'  flt  u°  6at  i111  after  at  had  frosted ,  and  they  became 
s  t  nd  mellow.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  bitter  and  puckery. 

1  remember  one  time  when  John  and  I  were  playing  under  the  persimmon 

nM6eVfnd  old  ?runo  was  chasing  a  rabbit  up  north  of  the  house.  I  said, 
Now  that  rabbit  will  come  right  down  by  the  garden  fence,  and  if  you 
will  hurry  and  get  there  at  the  corner  and  surprise  him  you  can  catch 
him.  1  had  no  idea  it  was  a  true  prediction,  but  John  hid  by  the 
corner,  and  just  then  here  came  bunny  with  Bruno  right  behind.  John 
jumped  out  and  the  bunny  ran  right  into  his  arms. 

There  is  a  magic  charm  in  water,  especially  in  early  spring,  when 
it  begins  to  rattle  and  sing  as  it  babbles  over  the  rocks. 

lhere  were  lots  of  cowslip  along  the  creek  banks,  and  when  they 
began  to  bud  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  burst  with  joy.  „e  always 
called  them  bluebells,  and  the  name  cowslip  will  never  fit  them  for  me. 
The  little  rosepink  buds,  the  soft  lavender  as  the  buds  grow  larger, 
and  the  heavenly  blue  of  the  fully  opened  bell,  all  on  the  same  stem, 
makes  a  combination  of  beauty  and  color  harmony  that  is  not  often  found 
on  one  plant.  There  they  were  before  me,  acres  of  them,  and  even  if  1 
took  an  armful,  you  wouldn’t  even  miss  them.  I  felt  rich  and  perfectly 
ha  ppy. 

Another  thing  that  was  so  beautiful  was  a  wild  crabapple  tree.  The 
trees  were  usually  round,  and  not  very  large.  The  buds  were  in  clusters 
of  ten  or  fifteen,  in  different  shades,  from  delicate  pink,  to  deep  rose, 
They  looked  like  tiny  rosebuds,  and  1  don’t  believe  there  is  a  more 
exquisite  perfume.  Often,  when  going  through  a  woods,  when  the  wind 
was  right,  we  could  find  a  blossoming  tree  by  the  perfume,  wild  grape 
blossoms  have  a  heavenly  scent  too,  almost  equal  to  the  crabapple,  but 
do  not  possess  the  beauty. 

Even  though  we  were  poor,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  and  lived 
in  a  crude  log  hut,  we  were  rich  in  a  few  things,  such  as  a  fervent 
appreciation  for  the  beauties  of  nature  around  us. 

We  possessed  a  stretch  of  stream  that  was  far  more  entertaining,  as 
a  playground,  than  the  most  expensive  of  parks.  There  were  minks, 
weasels,  foxes,  ground  hogs,  squirrels,  and  even  tales  of  bobcats  and 
panthers,  though  these  were  seldom  seen,  except  down  where  the  cliffs 
and  caves  afforded  hiding  places.  Oh  J  the  fun  of  finding  a  grinning 
old  possum  in  a  persimmon  tree  in  the  fall.  Then  there  was  the  cane 
brake,  with  lovely  bamboo  canes,  free  for  the  carrying  home. 

There  was  a  big  hill  beyond  the  creek,  the  very  biggest  hill  in  the 
community,  with  all  kinds  of  interesting  and  lovely  things.  Wild 
flowers  of  every  kind,  gorgeous  ferns,  mosses,  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  creek  there  were  lots  of  black 
haws.  The  best  things.  I  was  crazy  about  them. 
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f r,oc^s  and  holes,  that  were  good  refuge  for 
foxes,  and  Uncle  Lawrences  one  weakness  was  a  fox  chase.  He  kept 

hounds ,  and  lots  of  times  w*.  could  hear  him  out  on  the  hill- 
onP  b?f  niH0b?lnp\ bef2re  daylj-Sht,  whooping  his  hounds  up.  had 
^pf^tof^ofhinnn-h011^  ■i'e  C?lled  Ponto*  He  was  wise,  and  saved  him- 
hnnndi  I  I  5k  'iheP  he  would  hear  Old  Rice,  and  the  other 

chase»  he  would  sit  out  and  listen  till  they  came 

f  h  bo  t0^r?s.our  stretch  of  the  creek,  then  he  would  go  down 

and  head  the  fox  off  before  it  got  to  its  den. 

1  remember  one  time  hearing  old  Ponto  and  Rattler  barking  for  a 
long  time  down  by  the  creek,  so  papa  came  by  to  see  what  the  excitement 
was  all  about.  They  had  something  in  a  hollow  log.  John  was  going  to 
take  the  gun  down,  so  1  went  along.  Papa  was  chopping  a  hole  in  the 
log  when  we  got  there,  and  1  was  terribly  excited,  trying  to  guess  wnat 
kind  of  animal  was  inside.  When  a  good  sized  hole  was  made,  suddenly 
a,  big  groundhog  dashed  out  and  flew  at  the  dogs*  He  was  winning  the 
fight  when  my  dad  fired  a  shot  into  him,  then  he  gave  up  the  ghost o  1 
felt  sorry  for  him.  With  three  men,  two  dogs,  and  a  gun  against  him, 
he  didn’t  have  a  fair  show.  6  ’ 

There  was  a  cave  away  over  towards  the  west  side  of  the  hill  that 
they  say  a  horse  fell  into  once,  and  its  skeleton  was  still  in  there. 

Then  there  was  the  gar  hole,  a  real  deep  hole  in  the  creek,  down 
towards  the  cane  brake,  that  they  said  a  big  fish,  called  an  alligator 
gar,  was  caught  out  of  it  once,  and  several  eel  had  been  hooked  there, 

too.  The  eels  were  so  hard  to  kill  that  pieces  of  them  jumped  out  of 

the  frying  pan  when  it  was  being  cooked. 

According  to  our  judgment  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  place 
anywhere  more  full  of  beautiful  and  interesting  things  than  our  farm  was. 

There  were  also  the  big  mulberry  trees,  that  were  always  loaded  with 

luscious  mulberries  in  the  spring.  They  were  so  sweet  and  good  (only 
in  locust  years  we  must  not  eat  them,  for  they  might  have  locust  eggs 
on  them,  and  then  they  were  poisonous),  and  when  the  mulberries  were 
ripe,  the  boys  would  take  their  guns  and  kill  the  squirrels  that  caina 
there  to  eat  them,  which  meant  that  we  would  have  squirrel  for  dinner. 

Then  there  was  the  well  with  nice  cold  water,  and  plenty  of  it.  It 
had  no  cover  on  it,  and  often .  there  was  not  even  a  rope  to  draw  the 
water  up  with,  if  the  rope  was  needed  elsewhere,  rt'e  used  a  sycamore 
hook,  and  let  the  bucket  down  with  it.  It  required  real  ingenuity  and 
skill  to  sink  the  bucket  and  bring  it  up  full  without  losing  it  off 
the  hook,  and  it  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  although  the  well 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  we  took  the  milk,  in  long  slim 
coolers,  and  cooled  it  in  the  well  in  hot  weather,  and  then  we  really 
did  have  to  be  careful,  for  if  the  least  bit  of  milk  was  spilled  in 
the  water  it  would  ruin  it. 

Then  we  had  a  big  grape  arbor  of  green  and  purple  concord  grapes. 

What  a  luxury  J  And  then  there  were  the  big  walnut  trees,  in  the  woods, 
up  towards  the  graveyard,  north  of  the  house,  that  usually  had  oodles 
of  walnuts,  with  hulls  that  were  good  to  color  yarn  for  our  stockings 
and  gloves.  They  stained  ones*  hands  almost  black  in  hulling  season, 

but  it  wore  off  in  time.  . 

Then  there  were  the  big  scaly  bark  hickory  nut  (hickernut ) . trees 
that  bore  an  abundance  of  rather  soft  shelled  nuts  with  big  rich 
goodies  in  them.  The  old  fields,  off  to  the  north  of  us  had  atone 
time  been  rich,  and  bore  good  crops,  but  now  were  worn  out  and  grown 
up  in  blackberry  and  dewberry  briars,  free  to  anyone  who  chose  to  pick 
them,  and  where  the  cows  could  graze  all  summer  Tree. 

There  were  also  the  birds,  all  kinds  of  song  birds.  The 
martins  and  bluebirds  that  built  their  nests  yearly  in  the  bird  houses 
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chicken  hawks  away’frol^th^iale”61’8  rSal  helpers>  as  the>'  kePb  the 

up,LaIcirdingn°o  ou^jidgment  itTwoulri  h°°d  "eiShbors-  To  sum  it  all 
place  anywhere  with  aore^ntL^n ld  e  been  Pretty  hard  to  find 
our  old  farm.  Besides  it  h^H  iT  S  dnd_,beautiful  things  on  it  than 

hammy  was  born,  and  the  land  had ebLfrandfattt ert  rtr“‘Str0ng's  horae  where 
Ben  Armstrong.’who  was  Scotch  Iri«h  gJVKn,t0  ^  by  Sreat  grandfather 
Ireland,  when ’he  was  a  lit 'of  foJrteen  C°“  fr0"‘  °ld 

tobac?2dandJothereorodnSted  b0.  th«  Mississippi  river.  He  hauled 
for  sugar  mni,„pp  ,  ’  and  was  taken  to  New  Orleans  and  traded 

Onetime  ^ranlrf  that  th^  raised  that  we  didn't. 

vno  '’ch^dulcd  t-  fir  |  i d  thavt  he  had  t0  think  up  something:  to  do.  He 

rail  solitter  2stle  with  a  man  a  third  talleFthan  he  wasT  A 

flat  boat  tfkin^-  n?nHUSClfS  *erens?r0ns  as  iron,  who  was  working  on  a 
iiat  ooat  taking  produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  bringing  bark  their 
commodities  to  trade  for  it,  as  he  was.  S  6  Ddck  their 

Grandma  said  she  knew  what  he  could  do,  take  his  shirt  off  and  let 

her  grease  him  all  over  good,  then  the  other  fellow  would  not  be  able 

to  hold  on  to  him,  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  throw  him.  Grandpa  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea,  so  she  did  it,  and  it  worked. 

In  a  book  1  read  about  Lincoln  it  said  that  he  was  a  champion 
wrestler,  and  never  failed  to  throw  his  opponent  but  once .  .,hen  he  was 
working  on  a  flatboat  on  the  kississippi  river  a  fellow  named  "Jack 
(nickname  for  John)  Armstrong,"  who  was  short  and  strong,  used  some 
unfair  tactics ,  and  he  failed  to  throw  him.  ( The  grease  was  the  unfair 
tactics) o 

I  read  another  book  about  Lincoln  that  had  this  story  in  it,  and  a 
lot  of  junk  was  added  to  try  to  make  it  more  interesting  that  was  not 
true. 


I  was  sure  that  this  story  would  be  interesting  to  some  of  my 
grandchildren  and  greatgrandchildren,  to  know  that  their  grandmother's 
grandfather  had  wrestled  with  Lincoln. 

It  was  during  this  time,  when  Lincoln  was  working  on  this  flatboat, 
that  he  saw  them  auctioning  aff  slaves  on  a  raised  platform,  and  he 
swore  that  if  he  ever  had  a  chance  to  hit  this  slave  trade,  he  would 
hit  it  hard,  and  he  did. 

The  Armstrongs  were  good  people,  and  it  was  always  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  they  were  noted  for  being  kind 
to  their  negro  slaves.  I  am  thankful  that  I  can  remember  seeing  one 
of  the  Armstrong  slaves,  Old  Gloss,  a  barber,  a  tall  intelligent 
looking  man  with  white  hair.  We  were  going  to  grandma  Marquess'  and 
papa  teased  our  mother,  and  said  he  guessed  she  would  want  to  stop  in 
Crofton  and  see  her  kinfolk  (an  old  slave).  We  stopped,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  negro  crying  when  he  saw  mama,  and  he  called  her  "kiss 
John  Susan."  She  asked  him  about  others  of  the  Armstrong  slaves  that 
were  still  living  at  that  time,  and  he  said  that  Cindy  was  living 
down  towards  Empire.  Mammy's  mother  died  when  she  was  three  months 
old,  and  1  guess  there  was  quite  a  close  bond  of  friendship  and  love, 
between  her  and  the  negroes  who  took  care  of  her,  and  did  most  of  her 
bringing  up  after  the  death  of  her  mother 

This  trip  to  grandma  Marquess'  must  have  been  when  1  was  real 
small.  I  can't  remember  of  ever  seeing  Gloss  again,  but  1  remember 
many  other  trips  to  grandma's,  they  were  the  mileposts  in  my  young 
life.  It  was  talked  of  for  days  before  the  happy  time  arrived.  a11 
our  clothes  were  washed,  starched,  and  ironed,  and  packed  in  a  little 
yellow  trunk.  The  work  must  be  all  caught  up  with.  lhe  iishing  tackle, 
inspected  to  see  that  it  was  in  trim.  A  lunch,  which  was  an  important 
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made  ;eady-  ^*ammy  made  luscious  layer  cakes, 
with  the  layers  thinner  than  we  have  then:  now,  and  applesauce  or 

SaTusu  1  f boUefh  laYers  flavored  with  nutmeg  and^ice  ihere 

u?pntiyt-n  h  £  fried  chicken.  One  thing  sure,  we  always 

nad  plenty  to  eat,  probably  too  much  of  the  heavy  greasy  type. 

th  ^  not  been  of  the  foraging  sort,  who  was  always  scraping 

the  woods  for  oak  balls  in  early  spring,  the  succulent  stems  of  the 
hickory  leaves  that  were  peeled  and  eaten,  the  tender  sprouts  of  one 
young  sassafras,  wild  grapes,  nuts,  haws,  huckleberries,  etc.,  we 
probably  would  not  have  fared  as  well  as  we  did. 

If  the  trip  was  in  springtime,  we  would  stop  in  certain  old  fields,, 
after  we  reached  the  top  of  the  Jane  Barnes  hill,  and  hunt  for  wild 
strawberries  that  were  hidden  in  the  sawbriars  and  broomsage.  They 
were  small,  but  as  sweet  as  sugar 0 

ihe  short  stop  at  Grofton  was  always  exciting  to  me,  db  our  trips, 
to  town  were  few  and  far  between.  It  had  to  be  a  special  occasion, 
for  we  children  to  all  lumber  the  ten  miles  to  the  county  seao  in  the 
back  of  a  bumpy  old  two  horse  wagon. 

fhe^  thought  of  getting  to  go  in  the  stores  a  few  minutes  was  a 
real  thrill,  l.e  usually  bought  some  candy,  and  I  remember  one  time 
when  Sadie  and  I  bought  a  fan  each,  the  kind  that  folds  and  opens  out 
in  little  accordion  pleats,  but  nothing  could  equal  the  joy  of  just 
getting  to  grandmas.  I  think  our  love  for  each  other  must  have  been 
a  little  unusual.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  people  love  each  other 
now  as  we  did  then. 

then  we  neared  grandma’s  place,  if  grandma  saw  us  in  time,  she 
always  ran  to  meet  us.  She  was  a  thin  little  woman,  with  white  hair, 
but  as  active  as  a  cricket,  even  after  she  was  real  old. 

Jhen  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house  papa  would  be  looking,  to  see 
if  he  could  see  any  of  them;  and  I  remember  one  time  the  first  glimpse 
we  got  of  any  of  them,  grandma  and  some  of  the  grandchildren  were  out 
in  the  garden,  and  grandma  was  chasing  a  butterfly.  .u e  had  heard  that 
she  was  not  feeling  well,  and  we  all  had  a  laugh.  ,»e  had  expected  to 
find  her  in  bed,  and  we  had  caught  her  chasing  butterflies. 

Fappy  was  her  oldest  child,  and  as  she  was  left  a  widow,  with 
several  small  children  to  support,  they  were  drawn  very  close  together 
He  would  recall  how  he  used  to  have  to  hold  the  candle  for  her  in  the 
evening  so  she  could  see  to  weave.  He  would  grow  sleepy,  drop  the 
candle,  and  she  would  say,  "Poor  Boaie,  you’re  so  sleepy,  aren’t  you?” 

She  always  took  great  delight  in  showing  us  all  they  had  done  since 
we  were  there  last.  The  blankets  she  had  woven  from  the  best  parts  of 
the  worn  out  wool  socks  and  stockings,  her  dried  ginseng  and  angelico 
and  her  herb  and  wildflower  garden.  The  flowers  on  either  side  of  the 
walk.  The  new  quilts,  the  chickens,  and  there  was  alway s  an  exchange 
of  seeds  and  plants  and  quilt  patterns,  and  everyone  talked  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  evening  there  was  always  music.  Papa  and  Uncle  Gurg  both 
played  the  fiddle,  and  all  the  girls  played  the  guitar,  and  aunt  nmma , 
especially,  had  a  very  sweet  voice.  Her  hobby  was  making  guitars  and 
violins.  v.e  exchanged  songs  as  well  as  flower  seeds,  quilt  patterns, 
etc.  How  we  did  enjoy  that  and  Aunt  Bmma’s  and  Aunt  may’s  singing. 

If  it  was  fishing  season,  we  would  all  go  to  iond  river,  camp  out, 

fish,  take  the  music  and  sing.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Alien  the  time  came  for  us  to  go  home,  we  began  to  dread  the  thought 
of  saying  goodbye,  knowing  it  would  be  at  least  a  year  before  we  would 

see  them  all  again.  ,  ,  . 

Once  Uncle  Curg  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  part  of  the  way  to 
Crofton  with  us.  .Jhen  he  turned  to  go  back  I  can  remember  how  very 
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sad  I  felt.  .Sadie  sang: 

"Look  down  that  lane,  that  lonesome  lane, 

Hang  down  your  head  and  cry. 

Last  words  1  heard  my  true  love  say 
n-n  .  was  goodbye,  my  darling,  goodbye." 

freely!  ^  ^  ^  that  opened  the  fountain  and  we  all  blubbered 

i'.iarqSLfl0hisUhalVfnhertt!nCle  Curg  built  a  new  house  for  Uncle  Jim 

his  -uitarh  and  ih  hn° ther’*nd  he  slept  at  our  place.  He  brought 

read°note!’^  We  dld  enjoy  him*  he  was  a  Sood  singer,  could 

read  notes  as  easily  as  most  people  read  Lnglish. 

n^med  thppf  6y-!?U^£b  op  °pd  knives  and  forks,  no  two  alike,  and  he 

i  L  He  5a  that  they  a11  had  30  much  personality  that  they 

dna  naue  hG  6ave  them  suited  them  exactly.  There 

was  Old  Case  and  Old  Butch,  and  Stump,  and  oideswipe,  and  fro.  There 
were  funny  stories  and  lots  of  laughter. 

rappy  and  Uncle  Curg  would  tell  of  things  that  happened  when  they 
were  younger,  when  they  lived  in  Trigg  County,  till  wallonia,  and  the 
names  of  people  they  associated  with  seemed  like  old  friends  to  me. 

(Ur.  waller,  drew  Standard) 

when  Mammy  and  Pappy  were  first  married  they  moved  into  a  house  that 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Fay  Tally  had  been  killed  in. 

Our  father  and  Uncle  Curg  were  playing  for  the  balls  at  the  summer 
resort  at  Cerulean  Springs,  near  Willows,  ^unt  Sue  was  staying  with 
mother,  and  one  evening,  alter  Papa  and  Uncle  Curg  had  gone,  mother 
heard  someone  fumbling  at  the  side  door. 

ihere  was  a  latch  fastener,  with  a  leather  string  through  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  when  someone  wanted  in  they  could  pull  the  latch  string, 
and  it  released  the  fastener,  and  they  could  then  open  the  door. 

When  mother  was  left  alone  she  pulled  the  latch  string  in  so  no  one 
could  open  the  door. 


•when  she  heard  the  fumbling  she  thought  either  Papa  or  Uncle  Curg 
had  forgotten  something,  and  had  come  back  for  it,  so,  as  she  had  the 
baby  on  her  lap  she  said,  "Just  put  your  hand  through  that  opening  and 
you  can  raise  the  latch." 

whoever  it  was,  when  he  heard  other  voices,  and  found  that  mother 
was  not  alone,  he  ran,  and  they  could  hear  his  feet  on  the  frozen 
ground  till  the  sound  grew  dim. 

Another  time,  while  they  were  living  at  this  place,  Uncle  Curg  had 
to  come  back  for  something  they  had  forgotten,  he  knocked  on  the  door 
and  mother  said,  "Who’s  there?"  In  a  hollow  voice  Uncle  Curg  said, 
"Fay  Tally." 


Mother  said,  "Sue,  hand  me  that  shotgun  there  in  the  corner." 
Immediately  Uncle  Curg  decided  to  make  himself  known.  The  joke  was  on 
him.  Mama  said  that  she  really  should  have  peppered  him  with  a  little 
buckshot.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  stay  alone  every  night  without 
having  the  liver  scared  out  of  her, to  boot. 

Little  Bud  Marquess,  son  of  John  Marquess,  of  Pee  Dee,  Kentucky, 
had  got  into  a  dispute  with  Fay  Talley  over  a  dance  that  each  claimed 
he  had  engaged  with  the  same  girl  ( Alice  Proctor  -  her  mother  was 
Sarah  Pettypool  before  she  married). 

Hie  dispute  ended  in  a  vicious  fight,  and  Fay  Talley  was  killed. 
Later,  grandma  Marquess’  youngest  brother,  william  (Uncle  billy) 
married  the  girl  the  fight  was  over. 

when  the  officers  came  to  arrest  little  Bud  he  had  skipped  out,  and 
they  arrested  his  brother.  He  told  them  that  he  was  not  little  bud, 
but  they  did  n’t  believe  him,  and  by  the  time  they  learned  the  truth, 
little  Bud  was  far  away,  in  the  west,  and  was  never  found . 
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foun^lust^how685  w®re-  distantly  related  to  us,  but  we  have  never 
to  visit  a  -unt  uinma  said  that  they  used  to  go  to  Todd  County 

^oVwI  1  1^Kl^^rqUSSS>  a  relative>  father  of  lee  uee  Dolan, 

ville  is  now  tde  ca^ins  at  °dd  Fort  Nashboro,  where  Nash- 

wa  built  by  a  Marquess  in  very  early  days,  when  there 

was  not  another  white  settlement  anywhere  near. 

a  group  of  men  came  by  irom  the  old  w'autauga  settlement  of  uast 
Tennesee,  among  them  a  Capt.  Nash,  who  married  a  marquess  girl,  and 
rebuilt  the  Fort  and  called  it  Washboro. 

This  William  Kidd  marquess,  of  Todd  County,  Kentucky,  married 
Carlotty  Armstrong,  and  they  had  a  large  family. 

Capt.  hash,  and  his  son-in-law,  _ nobinson,  were  on  their  way 

into  Kentucky  for  supplies  and  were  both  killed  by  Indians  near  where 
Guthrie,  Kentucky  is  now. 

I’ve  tried  in  vain  to  find  how  we  are  related,  so  far  1  have  failed, 
nunt  Emma  said  that  they  called  William  Kidd  "uncle  Billy,"  but  that 
they  knew  he  was  not  really  their  Uncle,  but  a  relative. 

He  and  his  wife  are  buried  near  Elkton,  and  a  relative  went  there 
and  copied  the  inscription  from  their  gravestones,  and  it  confirmed 
what  old  Ivir.  Marquess,  of  Princeton,  told  Edna,  -  b.  IgO 4  iri  a  cabin 
ef  old  Fort  Nashboro. 

Pee  Dee,  Kentucky,  where  John  and  James  Marquess  lived  was  not  far 
south  of  Hopkinsville. 

Long  years  later,  after  we  moved  to  Arizona,  my  brother,  John, 
had  a  store  in  Joseph  City,  Arizona,  and  his  name  was  out  in  front 
on  a  sign  board,  another  John  Marquess  (of  Phoenix,  grandson  of  our 
grandfather's  oldest  brother,  Thomas)  saw  the  name  and  came  to  our 
place,  next  to  John's. 

Sadie  was  there,  and  we  had  a  long  interesting  visit  with  him, 
and  found  how  we  were  related,  and  it  resulted  in  several  visits, 
and  in  a  whole  new  line  of  Marquess  relatives  for  my  Marquess  family 
record. 

He  had  been  a  contractor,  and  one  time,  when  he  was  working  in 
what  was  to  be  the  basement  of  a  building,  a  man  above  him  said, 

"How  about  a  job?" 

This  distant  cousin,  John,  said  that  when  he  looked  up  at  him 
he  knew  the  moment  he  saw  him  that  it  was  little  Bud  marquess. 

He  gave  him  a  job,  and  they  roomed  together.  There  was  never  any 
confession  of  his  real  name,  or  where  he  was  from,  but  he  said  that 
they  learned  to  love  one  another. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  of  now  is  about  my  mother  and  the 
burning  roof.  On  March  1,  1653,  when  my  brother,  John  Kobert  (Johnnie 
Bob),  was  three  days  old,  and  every  one  had  gone  away  and  left  my 
mother  and  the  little  ones  there  alone  for  a  little  while,  she  kept 
hearing  a  crackling  that  sounded  like  fire.  Bhe  suddenly  realized 
that  the  roof  next  to  the  chimney  was  on  fire. 

She  got  up,  ran  to  the  barn  and  carried  a  big  old  heavy  ladder, 
took  the  axe  from  the  wood  pile,  and  climbed  up  on  the  roof  and  cut 
the  burning  boards  out,  and  succeeded  in  putting  the  fire  out  com¬ 
pletely.  She  knew  that  everything  they  possessed  depended  on  it, 
and  she  risked  her  life  to  put  that  fire  out.  She  was  thankful  that 
she  succeeded,  and  said  that  there  was  no  bad  after  effects  from  it. 

She  also  said  that  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  a 
tremendous  job  of  that  kind,  that  she  firmly  believed  the  Lord  would 
protect  you  in  doing  it,  but  if  it  was  not  necessary,  you  had  better 
be  careful,  "We  have  no  promise  of  protection."  ^  . 

Our  mother  was  a  strong,  practical  woman,  that  didn't  shrink  from 
tackling  anything  when  it  was  necessary.  She  was  also  a  woman  of 
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lesqdth?nfeI!h2n,-i?nd  woulii  n?t  !?e  found  guilty  of  doing  a  rash  thought- 
less  thing  when  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

hlankpt  apAH°i  took  her  tdree  day  old  baby,  wrapped  in  a 

lltHp  iS  d  hlf  talelI  away  from  the  burning  roof,  then  had  the 
thmr.ilt^le  one®  by  him  till  she  had  the  fire  all  extinguished. 

inis  is  one  oi  the  family  stories  that  has  lived,  and  has  been  handed 
down.  I  am  thankful  to  be  the  child  of  such  a  brave,  practical, 
courageous  mother.  ’  ’ 

i.lien  we  would  go  to  grandmas,  or  they  came  to  our  place,  we  didn’t 
do  much  sleeping;  of  course  thBre  were  never  beds  enough  for  all.  so 
feather  beds  were  made  down  on  the  floor,  and  oh  J  the  fun  we  kids  would 
have  rolling  and  tumbling  on  them. 

Once,  when  we  went  to  grandmas,  there  had  been  a  sawmill  on  the 
creek,  and  we  children  were  having  a  glorious  time  playing  in  the  saw¬ 
dust,  when  suddenly  we  heard  frantic  yelps  from  the  house,  "Get  out  of 
that  sawdust  this  minute.”  we  wondered  if  there  were  rattlesnakes  or 
something  worse  in  it.  When  Mammy  and  Grandma  came  out,  meeting  us 
with  an  armful  each  of  tobacco  stems,  they  informed  us  that  a  bunch  of 
hogs  had  roosted  there  all  winter,  and  that  it  was  alive  with  fleas. 

They  stripped  us  all  naked,  and  then  smoked  our  clothing  with  the 
tobacco  stems  to  chase  the  fleas  out,  way  down  at  the  back  of  the  garden. 

a  bunch  of  fleas  can  make  life  miserable  for  everyone  in  a  house, 
and  the  lumps  that  come  where  they  bite  keep  burning  and  itching  for 
days,  and  sometimes  weeks. 

I  remember  once  when  Kate  miller,  Maude  morris  and  I  were  playing 
in  the  gullies.  I  happened  to  go  up  on  the  bank  for  something  and  saw 
a  wagon  load  of  people  coming  through  the  big  gate  up  at  the  big  road. 
With  the  second  look  I  saw  that  it  was  Uncle  Gurg  driving.  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  didn’t  go  on  the  path  to  get  to  the  house,  but  plowed 
right  through  a  briar  thicket  and  stuck  a  big  briar  in  the  knuckle  of 
the  third  finger  of  my  right  hand.  It  broke  off  in  the  muscle,  and  is 
still  there. 

One  of  the  horses  they  had  to  the  wagon  was  a  beautiful  bay  mare 
named  Dilsie.  Uncle  Bob  was  with  them  with  his  new  wife  that  we  had 
not  seen,  and  a  tiny  baby,  not  a  month  old.  It  was  too  long  a  trip  for 
such  a  little  one,  and  she  cried  all  night.  They  walked  the  floor  with 
her,  made  catnip  tea  and  administered  all  the  home  remedies,  but  no  one 
slept  very  much.  The  jolting  of  the  wagon  had  probably  made  her  sore 
and  miserable.  Poor  Aunt  Bertha,  she  vowed  she  would  not  take  her  on 
another  trip  till  she  was  old  enough  to  walk  alone.  That  bab  y  girl 
has  grandchildren  now. 

Uncle  Curg  had  married  also,  a  sweet,  quiet  girl  named  Ada  White, 
and  they  had  a  little  girl  named  Lily,  a  little  round  faced  miss  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  very  pretty  and  sweet.  She  was  just  learning  to 
talk,  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  kept  things  lively. 

There  is  a  very  dim  memory  of  one  of  grandmothers  daughters,  Aunt 
Matilda,  who  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children:  Alva  Lee,  william 
Robert  (called  Willy  Bob),  and  Sam.  They  lived  with  us  for  a  while 
after  her  husband  died,  when  I  was  very  small.  I  remember  that  Sam 
would  sing  awful  old  Negro  spirituals. 

There  was  another  Aunt,  on  my  mother's  side,  Aunt  Ann  Armstrong 
Martin.  She  was  my  mother's  half  sister,  and  was  also  left  a  widow 
with  two  children;  cousin  Mary  Susan,  and  cousin  Jack.  Aunt  Ann  used 
to  stay  at  our  place  quite  a  lot  when  I  was  small. 

Aunt  Ann  was  Uncle  Lawrence's  own  sister,  but  they  were  not  alike 
in  any  way.  I  have  often  wondered  what  made  the  big  difference  in 
them7  Uncle  lawrence  used  perfect  language  He  had  a  western  brogue, 
instead  of  southern,  he  said  crick  instead  of  creek,  and  he 
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and  was  esoeciallv  intoSt  southerners  do.  He  had  a  good  education, 
star  would^hp  thp^  nterested  in  astronomy.  He  always  knew  just  what 
!hL!° th  gening  and  morning  stars,  and  just  when  they  would 

•  thb  ji  thp‘nTal1  ^ie  constellations,  and  kept  up  to  the  minute 
with  all  the  eclipses,  etc. 

o?n  WwtitVSJ  the  °PPosite*  Her  grandchildren  used  to  tease 
,  f  ay * .  . y°u  can’t  guess  what  granny  did  this  morning, 

she  sat  a  hin  in  a  barl . ’ ”  She  lived  with  cousin  Mary  after  she 

married  and  just  worshipped  her  children.  She  had  a  lot  of  funny  old 

things  she  would  sing  to  them  as  she  trotted  them  on  her  knee,  like: 

Jing  ety  bung  -  Jing  ety  bung.”  She  just  about  raised  cousin  Mary’s 
family,  especially  Otho,  who  was  sick  a  lot.  I  know  now  that  he  had 
adenoids.  Aunt  Ann  watched  him  like  a  hawk,  to  keep  him  from  getting 
his  feet  wet ,  or  anything  that  might  make  him  snore .  She  was  always 
warning  him,  if  we  played  out  when  it  was  the  least  bit  cold  or  damp, 
’’You’ll  snore  for  something  tonight,  young  man.”  But  she  was  as  good 
as  gold,  and  we  all  loved  her,  and  were  always  glad  when  she  came. 

She  was  especially  fond  of  egg  bread  (made  of  cornmeal),  butter,  and 
strong  coffee,  and  she  took  a  round  of  some  kind  of  purgative  regularly, 
usually  epsom  salts. 


1  must  have  been  about  three  years  old  when  they  moved  to  one  of  the 
old  Dr.  Wood  houses.  Bert  was  still  wearing  dresses  then,  boys  wore 
dresses  much  longer  then  than  they  do  now.  1  had  a  nice  little  red 
rocking  chair  at  that  time,  and  when  we  went  to  cousin  Mary’s  they  had 
made  Bert  a  rocker  by  removing  the  front  round  of  an  old  homemade  chair, 
and  put  a  low  seat  in  the  next  lower  set  of  rounds,  leaving  the  side 
pieces  as  arms.  I  fell  in  love  with  that  chair,  and  wanted  it  for 
mine  .so  much  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else,  so  we  traded,  and  both 
of  us  were  better  satisfied.  They  all  thought  that  1  was  very  foolish 
to  trade  my  new  red  rocker  for  the  old  homemade  one,  but  1  still  liked 
the  comfort  of  the  low  split  bottomed  chair,  better  than  the  high 
narrow  seated,  hard  bottomed  rocker,  even  if  it  was  painted  red. 

About  this  time  Papa  and  the  boys  tore  an  old  house  down  somewhere. 

An  old  log  house  with  a  floor  that  had  cracks  in  it,  through  which  the 
children  had  dropped  things.  I’ll  never  forget  how  excited  1  was  over 
the  collection  of  things  they  brought  home  that  they  had  found  under 
that  old  floor;  marbles  of  all  sizes,  buttons,  pennies,  china  doll 
heads,  arms  and  legs,  tiny  toy  cups  and  saucers. 

We  didn’t  have  the  stacks  of  toys  laying  around  in  the  way  in  those 
days  as  children  do  now,  and  we  really  appreciated  what  we  did  have. 

I  had  no  girl  playmates  when  1  was  a  small  child.  There  were  three 
sets  of  eousins,  in  which  all  of  the  children  were  boys.  Cousin  Mary 
Susan  Fullers,  just  mentioned.  Uncle  Jim  Marquess’  family.  Cousin 
Narcissy  Armstrong  Cook’s  family,  who  lived  on  the  farm  adjoining  ours, 
on  the  west.  Clifton  and  Ben  were  the  ones  nearest  my  age. 

Where  we  only  visited  the  others  on  rare  occasions,  the  Cook  cousins 
were  always  near.  When  school  started  we  walked  the  mile  and  a  half 
there  and  back  together,  throughout  the  term  of  five  or  six  months. 

Clifton  was  one  year  younger  than  I  was,  but  he  was  unusually  large 
for  his  age.  As  an  example,  when  he  was  ten,  and  1  was  eleven  (our 
birthdays  came  at  the  same  time),  I  weighed  sixty  pounds,  and  he 
weighed  one  hundred  sixty  pounds.  Cousin  Narcissy  gave  us  a  birth¬ 
day  dinner  and  weighed  us.  The  great  difference  in  our  weight  didn’t 

spoil  our  friendship  in  the  least.. 

we  didn’t  visit  so  very  often,  as  we  children  were  not  allowed  to 
do  very  much  visiting  without  our  mothers  being  with  us,  but  we  made 
us  a  secret  post  office  that  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us,  and  kept 
things  from  getting  monotonous.  We  dug  a  little  cellar,  sank  an  old 
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wooden  box  with  a  door  cut  in  tha  j  , 

covered  it  over  with  ln,  t"eJslde,  made  a  shutter  for  it,  and 

entrance L  f  r  paJked  down  50  the  rain  could  not  find  an 
ours  This  fence  waf  +•  Pence  that  separated  their  farm  from 

where  It,  Pop  °f  the  hil1  Just  west  of  the  spring 

run  ud  to  the  nnQt-  ^^.ever^  da^ >  an(3  it  only  took  a  few  minutes  to 
for  me  P  office  to  leave  a  note  and  to  see  if  there  was  one 

nhonT'dhnSha?ge  thumb  cards  (they  were  caras  we  used  to  protect 
b? oks  fr°m  ou,r  di^ty  thumbs),  soda  cards,  and  anything  we 
might  have  that  we  thought  the  others  would  like  to  use  for  a  day  or 
two.  Hickory  whistles  and  pocket  knives  were  two  popular  articles; 
popguns  and  squirtguns  were  on  the  list  also.  Pencils  and  chalk  were 
passed  back  and  forth,  and  once  or  twice  we  left  candy,  but  the  ants 
lound  it,  so  that  was  out.  Dancers  made  of  half  a  spool,  with  a  sharp 
spindle  in  the  hole  of  the  spool,  was  a  favorite. 

There  was  a  chinquepin  acorn  tree  on  their  place.  The  acorns  were 
sweet  as  sugar,  and  Clifton  would  leave  little  sacks  of  them  for  me  in 
the  fall,  and  gooseberries  in  the  spring. 

'^en  school  started  in  July,  the  Cook  boys  would  ”hee  hoon  as  quick 
as  they  wou&d  get  to  the  west  corner  of  our  field,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  gotten  to  the  east  corner  where  the  cutoff  path  crossed  the 
fence  we  were  usually  there  to  go  with  them. 

I  still  remember  every  little  crook  and  turn  of  that  r  oad  to  school. 

1  can  remember  where  every  wild  grapevine  grew,  the  crabapple  tree,  the 
wild  plum  tree,  near  the  old  Hubbard  Btewart  house,  across  the  branch 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  back  of  cousin  P.  Armstrong’s,  where  they 
said  the  deer  used  to  come  to  lick  salt.  I  think  it  was  at  this  salt 
lick  that  grandpa  Armstrong  wounded  a  big  buck,  and  then  had  quite  a 
fight  with  it. 

The  spring,  that  supplied  the  school  with  water,  was  in  the  woods, 
northwest  of  the  Hubbard  house.  It  was  in  a  cool  shady  wood,  with  the 
friendliest  little  atmosphere  about  it.  1  have  lately  learned  that  it 
was  the  spring  near  the  house  of  great  aunt  Peggy  Armstrong  Lindley 
(grandpa  Armstrong’s  sister,  who  married  Jonathon  (Jot)  Lindley). 

Their  house  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  clearing  just  back  of  the 
Hubbard  house.  The  remains  of  the  old  chimney  is  still  there,  1  guess. 

That  was  the  childhood  home  of  cousin  Parthenia  Lindley  Ferrell  (who 
married  Alec  Ferrell) ,  and  cousin  Jane  Lindley  Brasher  (who  married 
Larkin  T.  Brasher,  the  lawyer  -  parents  of  David,  Mollie,  Carrie,  and 
Minnie,  etc.).  I  think  this  was  on  land  that  great  grandfather  Ben 
Armstrong  once  owned,  and  divided  out  among  his  children,  but  at  that 
time  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Clifton  and  Ben  and  I  were  of  the  fourth  generation  from  greatgrand¬ 
father  Ben. 

The  fields,  where  the  slaves  had  worked,  were  worn  so  thin  that  they 
would  not  produce  crops  any  longer,  and  were  lying  idle.  Many  old  homes, 
where  the  second  and  third  generations  had  flourished,  were  torn  down, 
but  a  few,  our  old  home  included,  was  still  in  use. 

Clifton’s  mother,  Narcissy,  was  a  granddaughter  ofthe  emigrant  Ben, 
and  they  lived  at  his  old  home  place,  though  the  original  home,  the 
three  story  log  mansion,  with  the  giant  fireplaces,  that  were  so  famous, 
was  burned  before  my  time.  Some  of  the  log  cabins,  that  were  the  slaves 
quarters,  were  still  standing,  and  part  of  them  were  used  for  stables 
for  the  cows  and  horses. 

Cousin  Ike,  Clifton’s  father,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers 
in  the  community.  He  had  the  finest  horses,  and  the  best  hereford 
cattle  around,  and  always  had  money  to  lend.  He  had  fought  in  the  6ivil 
war,  and  I  think  he  drew  a  pension.  He  drank  quite  a  bit,  put  the 
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asked  Clifton  once  if  hendidn'“Uhate  fo^hilPf- th  wa®  terribJe-  a"11 

would^tell * them^int er  mtnd’  t>-t  he  Was  pleasaat  when°he°™s  drunk^and 
he  wouldn't  Sell  when  sobt?.^  happened  durinS  the  war>  that 

trelS6  and  theSwS?l'r^f-bUSSaS ’  fasPberry  vines,  pie  plant,  and  walnut 
f-rnm  ninnppr-  codd  water  on  their  old  place  had  all  survived 

Jp?pnP^?H  yS*1lGJe?tSrandpa  Ben>  and  hiS  S°0d  Wife»  Jane  Uunt 
fhpfn  whp  dtvth  7  Sallfd  her  HUnt  Jean>  she  was  French),  had  planted 
them  when  their  family  was  young.  ;ve  often  went  up  on  the  hill,  west 

oi  the  house,  to  the  graveyard,  where  these  two  were  buried,  Someone 
ad  cut  giant  slabs  of  rock,  and  had  made  a  kind  of  vault  for  each  of 
their  graves.  They  were  buried  in  a  pretty  place.  The  ground  was 
smooth  and  mossy,  with  giant  oak  trees  for  shade,  and  lots  of  wild- 
1 lowers  bloomed  there  every  spring. 

.  They  must  have  been  quite  an  enterprising  coupiLe,  judging  from  the 
things  they  have  told  me  of  them.  He  burned  all  the  bricks  for  two 
giant  chimneys  himself,  he  and  the  slaves.  Cousin  Filmore  Smith,  one 
of  Ben* s  grandchildren,  said  that  there  was  brick  enough  in  either 
chimney  to  have  built  a  small  brick  house.  There  were  fireplaces  in 
each  of  the  three  stories,  and  the  ones  in  the  big  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  were  wide  enough  to  hold  logs  six  or  seven  feet  long,  he  owned 
many  slaves,  and  was  noted  for  being  kind  to  them,  borne  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  beat  their  slaves,  could  never  figure  why  Armstrong  could 
get  more  work  out  of  his  slaves  than  they  could  from  theirs,  uven 
when  he  went  to  town  they  doubled  their  efforts  just  to  surprise  him 
when  he  got  home. 

I  have  heard  glowing  tales  of  the  good  times  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  time,  when  all  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  on  the 
adjoining  farms  (that  had  been  given  to  them  from  the  original  tract j 
were  all  invited  home  for  dinner.  There  was  a  table  that  reached  the 
entire  length  of  the  big  old  combined  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Cousin 
Fil  said  that  there  was  a  pantry  as  big  as  a  corncrib,  where  Negro  Lize, 
the  cook,  stored  the  good  things  she  prepared  for  these  occasions; 
boiled  hams,  salt  rising  bread,  stuffed  hens,  pumpkin  pies,  puddings, 
cornbread,  and  all  kinds  of  good  things. 

Cousin  Elija  Armstrong,  one  of  the  grandchildren  who  still  lives  in 
Hopkinsville,  and  has  served  his  county  seat  in  many  ways  (Chief  of 
Holice,  City  Commissioner,  and  other  capacities)  was  left  motherless 
when  a  tiny  baby,  and  the  Negro  mammy,  who  raised  him,  let  him  have 
milk  from  one  breast,  and  left  her  own  little  picaninny  with  one.  He 
said  that  had  caused  more  fights  in  his  life  than  any  other  one  thing. 
The  boys  would  tease  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  was  part  nigger,  because 
he  was  raised  on  nigger  milk. 

All  of  this  happened  at  the  place  where  Clifton  and  ben  lived.  They 
had  four  older  brothers;  Ed,  Bob,  Charlie,  and  Jim;  all  of  them  were 
unusually  big.  Cousin  Narcissa  was  tall,  and  weighed  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pounds.  I  think  Clifton  reached  the  five  hundred 
pound  mark  before  his  death,  which  was  caused  from  taking  medicine  to 
make  him  reduce. 

He  had  numerous  offers  by  circus  men,  but  was  not  inclined  that  way<> 
They  were  all  good  scholars.  Ben  became  County  School  Superintendent. 
Cousin  Bob  was  one  of  the  bestteachers  I  ever  had,  and  he  later  was 


our  Representative  in  the  Legislature. 

I  remember  an  incident  that  happened  when  he  was  teaching;  it  was  in 
the  old  log  schoolhouse,  with  the  long  plank  benches  without  any  backs, 
and  one  big  desk  up  in  front.  The  cracks  between  the  logs  were  chinked 
and  daubed,  with  boards  nailed  over  the  chinking  inside.  One  day  a 
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headr1krou^daacriofsh“0coSlfsefind 

,  .  ,  ,  /  ^nen . plunked  down  on  the  floor  a  writhing  mass  of 

cnicken  snake  about  s^x  feet  long,  after  it  was  dead  he  held  it  up  by 
its  tail  with  his  hand  out  about  level  with  his  head,  and  its  other  end 
touched  the  ground,  and  he  was  a  very  tall  man. 

Another  thing  that  happened  while  he  was  teaching;  we  were  having  a 
game  of  baseball,  the  girls  against  the  boys.  1  was  on  first  base,  and 
someone  at  the  bat . knocked  a  fly.  A  boy  caught  it  and  threw  it  to  me, 
but  threw  it  too  high.  I  jumped  up  to  catch  it  just  as  the  runner 
scooted  into  the  base,  knocking  my  feet  from  under  me.  I  hit  my  mouth 
on  a  rock,  knocking  an  eye  tooth  through  my  upper  lip,  and  knocking  me 
unconscious.  >/hen  1  came  to  cousin  Bob  had  me  laying  across  his  lap, 
and  he  was  washing  the  blood  away  with  his  handkerchief,  and  saying, 

"Now  they’ve  just  killed  my  poor  little  girl."  There’s  a  hard  lump  in 
my  lip  yet,  after  fifty  years. 

Other .games  we  played  were:  bull  pen,  fox  and  hounds  (Sadie,  &lmo, 
and  Bunkie  Owen  were  the  champion  runners),  and  bear,  in  which  we  made 
a  circle  in  the  dust  with  a  stick,  all  of  us  but  one,  who  was  the  bear, 
got  in  the  circle,  and  the  bear  on  the  outside  tried  to  touch  us  with¬ 
out  getting  inside  the  line.  A  very  simple  game,  but  we  managed  to  get 
a  lot  out  of  it.  It  was  a  wild,  pushy,  pully,  scramble  to  all  of  us 
keep  on  the  other  side  of  the  circle  from  the  bear,  who  dashed  madly 
around  on  the  outside. 

another  thing  that  kept  we  girls  busy  at  recess  periods,  especially 
before  it  turned  cold,  was  our  playhouses,  oome  were  on  the  hill  above 
the  school  house,  and  others  in  the  bed  of  the  dry  stream  that  was  just 
south  of  the  school.  In  spring,  during  the  rainy  season,  it  was  a  good 
sized  stream,  but  it  seldom  rained  during  the  autumn  months,  and  it  was 
a  clean  swept  stream  bed,  with  trees  on  either  side. 

On  the  hillside  we  swept  clean  paths  through  the  carpet  of  leaves, 
put  rocks  on  either  side,  and  made  charming  roads  from  one  playhouse  to 
another.  We  made  leaf  hats  with  streamers  that  reached  to  our  heels, 
and  trimmed  them  with  lots  of  flowers,  we  made  dressers  and  chairs,  of 
rocks  with  moss  on  them. 

Then  sometimes  we  had  climbing  streaks,  and  for  weeks  we  did  nothing 
but  climb  trees.  We  would  bend  the  slim  hickories  out,  and  as  they  were 
real  springy,  we  would  hold  to  the  top  and  jump,  with  a  good  one  we 
could  jump  ten  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  only  sometimes  we 
would  catch  the  top  and  swing  out,  but  it  wouldn’t  bend  close  enough  to 
the  ground  for  us  to  turn  loose;  then  what  a  strain  on  muscles  and 
nerves,  to  somehow  manage  to  get  back  up,  to  climb  down  again,  the  way 
we  went  up.  Our  mother  was  bitterly  opposed  to  climbing,  as  we  were 
always  tearing  our  clothes.  But  it  was  hard  to  resist. 

There  was  a  long  log  in  the  school  yard,  that  we  sat  on  while  we  ate 
our  lunch.  Our  school  lunch  usually  was  biscuit  and  bacon  or  ham 
sandwiches,  with  a  glass  of  molasses;  or  blackberry  jam  and  butter,  a 
bottle  of  mi^k  each,  with  gingerbread,  or  occasionally  halfmoon  fried 
pies  for  dessert.  Apples  or  peaches  were  put  in  to  eat  at  recess.  lhe. 
violent  exercise  gave  us  good  appetites,  making  the  plain  food  tastegood, 

We  tried  to  manage  to  go  to  the  spring  for  water  during  "books,"  so 
we  would  have  the  recess  periods  to  play.  Two  of  us  usually  went.  In 
the  old  fields,  that  we  had  to  go  through  before  we  reached  the  woods 
the  spring  was ’in,  there  were  tiny  "catbells"  growing  in  the  grass. 

Thev  were  seedpods  not  quite  an  inch  long,  very  dry,  with  seeds  that 
rattled  unusually  loud.  We  would  leave  the  path,  wade  out  through  the 
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bloorain^in^hat  old  f?p?HCaJbellSI  There  were  "last  rose  of  summer" 
Pink  flowers  in  an  nhin  »  too.  A  sturdy  plant,  with  a  bunch  of  pretty 
same  k  n  t  v  8  cluster.  They  seemed  to  all  blossom  at  the 
same  time  and  they  came  when  most  other  flowers  were  ^one  Just  chev 
and  the  golden  rods  were  usually  left.  b  n  y 

in  itsabreath  and  J’USt  Sm'e11  the  nutty  flavor  the  wind  had 

„  t  hnrf’oi  uamf  across  those  old  fields.  Fields  where  my 

I  ahSd  clearad  the  lar>d  of  its  virgin  timber;  plowed,  planted, 
?°^®dr^d  harvested.  Then  like  the  owners,  were  worn  out,  and  were 

idl  *  dr?am3nS*  (1944),  those  old  fields  and  hillsides  have 

d  "en  reclaime(i>  the  soil  built  up,  and  good  crops  are  being  raised 
on  them  once  more.  A  highway  has  also  been  built. 

There  were  myriads  of  songbirds  along  this  way  to  school,  and  we 
used  to  try  to  mimic  them,  and  put  into  English  what  they  were  sayingo 

Lawrence  and  Worthy  Smith  (other  greatgrandchildren  of  ben  Armstrong) , 
went  a  part  of  the  way  with  us.  Aorthy  didn’t  like  school,  so  she 
thought  one  specie  of  bird  was  always  suggesting,  T\uit  worthy,  v^uit 
worthy,"  and  that  another  said,  "I  wouldn’t  go  worthy,  I  wouldn’t  6o." 

One  clearly  said,  "Pharma ceti ,  Pharmaceeta,  Pharmaceeta. "  another 
called,  "Dick  Taylor."  Still  another  one  said,  "Peetab,  Peetab,  Peetab." 

The  red  bird,  with  his  topknot,  would  get  in  the  very  top  of  a  tree, 
and  sing  in  the  rain.  Two  clear  notes  like  we  whistle  to  the  dogs, 
followed  by  three  short  ones,  "whuet,  Ahuet,  tew,  tew,  tew."  There  is 
no  way  of  mimicking  the  song  of  the  blue  bird  or  purple  martin,  the 
friendly  birds  that  came  in  early  spring,  and  liked  to  build  in  the 
bird  houses  we  put  up  for  them. 

The  martin  was  the  ardent  love  maker.  He  could  talk  in  the  sweetest 
language  to  his  modest  little  mate.  How  happy  we  were  when  the  first 
ones  came  to  the  bird  boxes  in  the  spring. 

There  was  a  season  in  spring  of  forced  idleness,  when  it  rained  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  men  were  anxious  to  be  plowing,  and  mammy  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  something  planted  in  the  garden,  but  nothing  could  be 
done  while  it  rained.  It  was  the  time  of  year  when  it  was  almost  warm 
enough  to  not  need  a  fire,  and  a  little  too  chilly  and  damp  to  be  with¬ 
out  one. 

I  can  remember  wrapping  mammy’s  big  old  soft  woolen  shawl  around  me 
and  sitting  in  the  door  while  it  rained.  Watching  the  water  dimple 
and  splash,  as  it  dripped  from  the  eaves  into  the  little  ditch  that  the 
years  of  rain  had  made.  There  was  ground  ivy  that  grew  right  against 
the  house,  and  covered  the  rocks  that  were  the  foundation. 

I  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  dreamer.  I  can  remember  sitting  in 
the  dusk,  on  the  stair  steps,  where  they  turned  to  go  upstairs.  There 
was  a  door,  to  shut  out  the  heat,  and  the  cold,  from  the  upstairs  rooms. 

I  could  close  the  door,  and  sit  there  alone,  and  just  think  and  wonder 
about  things.  I  remember  thinking  of  the  different  names  of  Deity, 
and  wondering  just  how  imany  there  really  were.  There  was  Lord,  and  God, 
and  Jehovah,  and  Christ,  and  Jesus.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  me,  but  I  was 
not  brave  enough  to  ask  anyone  about  it. 

I  can  dimly  remember  going  with  Mammy  to  see  Grandpa  Armstrong  (I 
guess  it  was)  when  he  was  sick.  It  was  muddy,  and  she  carried  me  to 
the  door  and  sat  me  up  in  the  door  while  she  cleaned  her  shoes,  urand- 
pa  was  on  a  bed  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and  the  window  was  darkened. 

I  was  afraid,  and  bawled  till  she  got  her  shoes  cleaned  and  took  me. 

Aunt  Helen  Gilliland  Marquess,  daughter  of  great  aunt  Eliza  Jane 
Armstrong  Gilliland,  said  that  greatgrandma  Jane  had  a  child  born  when 
she  was  sixty  years  old.  She  said  that  she  knew  it  to  be  the  truth. 

She  remembered  hearing  a  relative  say  that  she  went  to  see  her  when 
the  baby  was  first  born,  and  grandma  Jane  said,  Isn’t  this  something. 
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M  Rnt1  f  Wlth  a,new  baby»  and  my  hair  as  white  as  snow." 

nrn^>h*  *®v®r  been  able  to  find  the  name  of  the  child,  or  real 

much  heln  untin  irS6*  c°  Wlsh  1  could*  The  census  records  are  not 
^  ^  tc  and  after*  But  *unt  Helen  says  that  she  knows 

,  .  ^  ab  —  true,  I  never  knew  of  anyone  else  having  a  child 

born  to  them  at  that  age. 

^  ba^?  wished  that  1  could  have  known  Grandpa  Armstrong,  Mammy 
called  him  rap.  He  was  a  strong,  short  man.  Shorter  than  most  of  his 
brothers,  and  they  called  him  Runt.  His  father* s  nickname  was  Britt. 

I  can  remember  Uncle  'Lige  (Elijah)  Armstrong,  Grandpa's  brother  (he 
was  tall).  He  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  I  can  remember  seeing.  »<e 
went  there  once  when  I  was  almost  a  baby.  Mammy  helped  the  womenfolks 
cook  dinner,  and  I  played  out  in  the  yard  where  Uncle  'Lige  was  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  took  me  on  his  knees  and  talked  to  me.  He 
was  a  kind,  gentle  man.  Their  house  was  on  a  hill,  east  of  our  place, 
and  we  could  see  it  from  home.  A  big,  nice,  lumber  house.  There  was 
an  old  log  house,  just  back  of  it,  that  was  probably  the  first  old  home. 
There  was  a  distinguishing  feature  about  this  old  place,  or  rather  two 
of  them.  There  was  a  big  old  apricot  tree  just  back  of  the  house,  and 
a  Spanish  dagger  just  outside  the  front  fence.  They  called  it  a  century 
plant,  and  we  were  under  the  impression  that  it  only  bloomed  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  I  have  no  idea  where  they  got  it,  but  it  and  the  apricot 
tree  were  the  only  ones  I  ever  saw  when  I  was  a  small  child.  There  was 
a  Passion  Flower  vine  there  too,  the  only  one  I  had  ever  seen  at  that  time, 

Between  our  place  and  Uncle  'Liges,  was  our  nearest  neighbor,  Marion 
Moore,  and  his  Ailsie,  and  one  son,  Eddie*  They  had  a  dark  little  log 
house,  settled  down  among  some  big  old  gloomy  cedar  trees,  and  there 
wasn't  a  sprig  of  grass  in  the  yard.  The  house  itself  had  a  sort  of 
mysterious  charm.  There  was  a  front  room,  on  the  east  wing  of  the  house, 
with  the  floor  a  foot  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  house,  so  that  they 
stepped  down  into  it.  She  had  a  deep  padded  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
kept  the  blinds  pulled  down  all  the  time.  I  don't  know  why,  as  the  only 
window  was  on  the  north  side,  so  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  the 
sun  fading  the  carpet.  1  was  never  in  this  room  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times  in  all  the  years  that  we  lived  by  them.  I  recall  the  musty  odor 
that  was  always  there. 

One  thing  that  charmed  me,  above  all  others  (in  that  house)  was  a 
lifesized  painting  of  a  young  girl,  which  stood  on  an  easel  in  one 
corner  of  this  room.  It  was  the  first  hand  painted  portrait  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  must  have  been  good  work,  it  certainly  charmed  me,  and  when  I 
got  a  chance  I  gazed  in  awe  and  wonder  to  think  that  anyone  could  make 
a  picture  look  as  much  like  life  as  that  one  did.  The  details  are  dim 
in  my  mind  now,  but  there  was  the  small  waist,  and  bustle,  lace  and 
ruffles,  and  bangs. 

There  were  lots  of  mysterious  things  in  that  room,  but  we  never 
dared  touch  a  thing.  Just  to  get  to  go  in  there  and  sit  awhile  was 

almost  too  good  to  be  true.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ~ 

Once  I  went  with  my  family  to  a  musical  in  this  parlor,  as  my  father 

was  one  of  the  main  performers.  I  think  Sadie  played  the  guitar  ,  and 

Pappy  the  fiddle.  The  music  charmed  the  cat,  that  probably  had  not 
heard  music  before,  and  they  could  not  keep  it  out  of  the  room.  My 
father  told  them  to  let  it  alone  and  see  what  it  would  do.  It  climbed 
up  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  then  onto  his  shoulder,  and  looked  right 
down  at  the  fiddle  while  he  played,  causing  a  lot  of  uproarous  laughter. 

Eddie,  their  son,  was  about  the  age  of  the  older  children  of  our 
familv  iith  a  lone  face  like  his  mother.  A  face  that  was  a  bright  red, 

fnd  onl  2f  She  shapes?  noses  I  ever  saw.  But  he  was  a  good  kind  fe}low 

w?Sh plenty ot  sensS,  and  a  good  education.  He  was  a  good  singer,  and 

could  read  music. 
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The^first  one^tLt1?06  thaJ  1  SaW  my  first  3ears>  Hoebuck  Catalog, 
fifty  cents  I  think  w  C°St  money*  1  can't  remember  how  much, 
free7  Eddie^laSt ’ vS  ,an^ay  we  didn't  have  one  until  they  became 

one  of  my  prized  poss«sionl!  g’  they  SOt  thr°Ugh  With  11  >  WaS 

ldz  hoore  saved  her  seed  catalogs  and  soda  cards  for  me,  too.  She 
always  bought  the  big  boxes,  that  had  the  big  cards  in  them.  They 

a?lmals>  then  flowers,  and  last  birds.  I  still 
have  some  of  the  bird  pictures,  but  none  of  the  animals  or  flowers. 

Another  thing  that  charmed  me  was  the  glass  bowl  of  an  old  coaloil 
^u5’ner  had  been  broken,  and  she  used  it  to  put  buttons  in. 
all  Kinds  oi  buttons.  I  would  have  given  most  anything  to  have  poured 
them  all  out  in  my  lap,  and  looked  at  all  the  many  different  kinds  of 
buttons  it  contained;  but  she  was  rather  stern  'with  children,  and  I 
never  dared  to  ask  her.  hemembering  that  bowl  of  buttons  1  have  always 
kept  a  glass  container  of  some  kind  with  buttons  in  it.  If  any  child 
seems  interested,  I  ask  them  if  they  wouldn't  like  for  me  to  pour  them 
out  in  a  pan  or  box  lid,  where  they  could  see  all  of  them.  They 
usually  enjoy  it. 

Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  browsing  around  in  an  old  curiosity  shop 
in  Los  Angeles,  looking  for  an  old  book,  I  ran  across  a  big  old  carpet 
bag  with  about  two  gallons  of  buttons  and  beads  of  all  descriptions  in 
it.  1  bought  it,  and  gave  it  to  my  grandchildren,  who  were  living  there 
at  that  time .  Violet  said  that  they  and  the  neighbors  children  amused 
themselves  most  of  the  time,  during  that  winter's  evenings,  sorting 
those  buttons,  and  sewing  them  on  cards  and  classifying  them.  It  has 
furnished  buttons  for  the  family  ever  since. 

And  now,  to  return  to  Moore’s,  our  neighbors.  Every  evening,  rain  or 
shine,  summer  or  winter,  as  soon  as  they  finished  their  supper,  mddie 
came  whistling  across  the  field  to  our  place.  He  didn't  stay  long; 
exchanged  the  news  of  the  day,  mentioned  what  he  had  read  in  the  papers 
(he  was  a  great  reader,  and  took  several  papers  and  magazines),  spoke 
of  the  trend  of  politics,  or  neighborhood  gossip,  and  at  dark  would 
suddenly  be  gone.  He  became  a  part  of  the  evening  landscape.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  chair  propped  back  against  the  wall, 
I  drew  a  side  view  sketch  of  his  face.  It  looked  like  him,  only  more 
homely,  maybe,  the  nose  a  little  sharper.  It's  the  only  time  I  can  ever 
remember  of  him  getting  mad.  1  felt  real  bad,  as  1  certainly  didn't, 
intend  to  hurt  his  feelings. 

While  I  was  still  a  very  small  child,  a  very  tragic  thing  happened. 

A  mad  dog  came  through  our  neighborhood,  and  bit  one  of  Mr.  Moore's 
milk  cows.  At  that  time  there  was  no  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  at  least 
not  close  enough  to  be  administered  to  a  cow,  so  all  they  could  do  was 
wait  and  see  what  the  results  would  be.  In  due  time  she  went  mad,  and 
then  people  came  for  miles  to  see  the  mad  cow,  before  she  died.  She 
would  run  till  she  could  hardly  stand,  and  then  bawl  6nd  bawl  till  she 
was  exhausted.  She  would  plow  her  horns  into  a  bank,  and  paw  and  snort.. 

She  really  lived  up  to  the  name  of  a  mad  cow.  I  remember  how  horrified 

I  would  be,  to  wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear  her  bawling  and  bawling. 

If  anyone  went  near  the  fence,  whe  would  run  up  to  it  and  stand  there 

panting,  with  her  nostrils  spread,  and  the  foam  running  from  her  mouth. 

I  was  awfully  sorry  for  her. 

That,  and  the  tree  falling  on  Bruno,  our  dog,  were  the  two  worst 
tragedies  of  my  early  childhood.  The  men  were  in  the  woods  cutting 
timber  for  something,  and  Bruno  got  in  the  way  of  a  falling  tree,  and 
it  hit  across  his  hips.  Ae,  at  the  house,  saw  something  peculiar 
looking  coming  down  the  road  from  the  big  gate  to  the  house,  a  funny 
little  bundle  of  yellow  and  white  toddling  slowly  along,  not  the  gait 
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on  his°two'tfrorit  fepf  ~mu -n?areo  »,we  saw  bbat  it  was  Bruno,  walking 
less  danslin-  loos^  k  ^  e?d  balanced  up  in  the  air,  bSth  hind 
him  andhirried  broken  *11  to  pieces.  We  were  so  sorry  for 

rame  in  a  ?16Ce  °f  °ld  quilt  for  him  t0  lay  on.  Pappy 

he  ron?d  handle? il *  made,some  nice  splints,  set  the  bones  the  best 

5®  f  Mn»-1baPdapd,lt  good,  and  for  weeks  Bruno  walked  on  his  front 
feet,  till  the  broken  hips  and  legs  were  well. 

Bruno  lived  for  several  years  after  that.  One  day  he  treed  a 
squirrel  up  in  the  woods.  Cousin  Ike  Cook  had  a  bunch  of  young  dogs, 
just  about  grown;  big  yellow  fellows,  two  of  them  were  named  Chump  and 
oharp.  I  can  t  remember  the  others,  but  anyway,  they  heard  Bruno  bark¬ 
ing,  went  where  he  was,  and  killed  him.  we  were  so  sad.  It  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  had  ever  come  into  my  life,  at  that  time,  .after 
ne  was  dead  I  would  imagine  I  heard  him  scratch  at  the  d  oor,  and  whine 

to  be  let  in,  and  the  tears  would  start  afresh. 

No  other  dog  could  ever  fill  Bruno's  place.  We  owned  several  others. 
Old  Rattler,  who  would  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Fonto,  the  hound, 
who  would  listen  to  the  fox  chase,  wait  till  they  were  coming  around 
the  hill  southwest  of  us,  and  then  would  go  down  and  head  the  fox  off, 
before  he  got  to  his  den.  Ke  believed  in  saving  himself.  Then  there 
was  beautiful  Joe,  who  would  go  away  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  then 

come  back,  so  proud  to  see  all  of  us  again  that  he  was  almost  beside 

himself  with  joy.  But  he  never  stayed  long,  and  we  never  knew  where 
he  went. 

Then  for  one  short  season  we  owned  a  greyhound,  but  not  long  enough 
to  get  very  deeply  attached.  That  constitutes  all  the  dogs  that  I  can 
remember  of  us  owning. 

Bruno  stands  out  above  all  the  others,  though  the  smallest  of  any, 
he  was  the  most  intelligent.  He  would  go  with  me  in  the  evenings  to 
find  the  cows  in  the  big  old  Dr.  Woods  fields.  I  think  that  these  un¬ 
cultivated  fields  was  land  that  Dr.  Woods  had  taken  as  payment  for 
doctor  bills,  from  people  who  had  nothing  else  to  pay  with.  There  were 
two  or  three  old  abandoned  homes  on  the  land.  These  fields  furnished 
pasture  for  our  cows,  and  they  had  big  patches  of  blackberry  briars, 
where  we  picked  our  berries  in  summer  (There  was  no  one  who  cared). 

It  was  often  hard  to  locate  the  cows  if  they  were  lying  still,  in 
the  shade  somewhere.  The  old  fields  and  woods,  where  they  grazed,  were 
wide  and  lonesome,  but  I  was  not  afraid  if  I  had  Bruno  along.  In  some 
places  the  weeds  grew  high,  far  over  a  little  dogs  head,  but  he  would 
run  and  jump  jtp  where  he  could  see  over  the  weeds.  He  would  run  far 
ahead  of  me  looking  in  this  little  stretch  of  woods,  and  then  down 
another  way,  and  would  almost  always  find  them. 

If  there  was  a  horse  in  the  stable,  I  would  ride.  Old  Felix,  a  slim 
sorrel  with  white  feet,  was  not  much  of  a  work  animal,  and  was  used  lor 
a  saddle  horse.  It  was  fun  to  go  for  the  cows  when  I  could  ride  Felix. 
He  and  Bruno  enjoyed  racing  across  the  smooth  level  old  fields,  past 
the  graveyard,  that  was  just  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  on  towards  the 
baseball  grounds.,  where  the  men  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  played 
baseball  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

If  the  horses  were  too  far  away  in  the  pasture,  and  I  had  to  walk, 

I  started  earlier,  and  went  by  the  graveyard.  It  was  called  the  Arm- 
strong  graveyard,  and  was  a  pretty  place  at  that  time.  Many  of  the 
graves  were  a  solid  carpet  of  myrtle.  There  were  other  pretty  flowers 
that  had  grown  wild  down  in  the  woods.  The  myrtle  had  myriads  of  blue 
flowers,  and  often  I  have  taken  a  needle  and  thread  and  made  long 

wreaths  of  these  blossoms.  , 

The  first  funeral  I  can  remember  was  that  of  Hosea  Simpson  s  wife. 

The  mourners  made  a  terrible  impression  on  my  mind.  The  two  daughters 
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if  I  Remember  rLhtd  for«otten  my  cows.  I  think  I  was  on  foot. 

ihpn  I  fonnH  Very  far  aWay»  and  1  was  very  tire<^ 

^rv  ?°^}d  rid?  0ld  ^  back#  she  Was  a  lanky  red  COW, 

tn  hpr  ^  hips  made  a  Perfect  saddle  with  my  face  turned 

to  her  tail  instead  of  her  head,  so  that’s  the  way  I  rode.  Her  tail 

JJf  e  to  have  something  to  hold  on  to,  and  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  guide,  which  I  could  twist  to  the  right  or  left.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  cows  would  give  the  others  a  wink,  and  off  they  would  all  go  in  a 

£ad^°P#  It  was  pretty  rough  riding,  but  I  can’t  remember  ever 
falling  off  accidently. 

There  was  a  little  wide  spreading  dogwood  tree,  down  by  the  milk  gap, 
whose  top  was  one  solid  mass  of  grape  vines,  forming  a  complete  um- 
br?«^a*  After  the  calves  had  their  supper,  and  were  drug  away  to  the 
calf  pen.  I  was  free  to  climb  trees,  or  do  anything  I  chose  to  do.  That 
little  old  dogwood  had  been  climbed  so  many  times  that  the  limbs  were 
worn  slick  as  a  button.  The  memory  of  that  milking  place,  the  low 
spreading  dogwood  with  its  canopy  of  grapevines,  the  walk  home  with  my 
mother  when  the  milking  was  done,  the  clear  view  of  the  sunset  sky 
across  the  old  fields,  the  talks  as  we  walked  slowly  home  in  the  twi¬ 
light,  has  left  some  very  sweet  impressions  in  my  mind. 

I  think  I  wrote  somewhere  that  Sadie  said  that  she  and  Lelia  and 
Etta  wore  linsey  dresses  in  winter.  I  was  not  sure  about  the  spelling 
and  looked  it  up  in  the  encyclopedia,  and  it  said  it  was  called  Linsey- 
Woolsey,  because  it  was  woven  of  half  linen  and  half  fine  woolen  thread, 
making  a  nice  warm  linen  and  woolen  cloth  suitable  for  warm  winter 
dresses  for  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  like  for  my  older  sisters  to  tell  me  about  their  childhood,  and 
their  first  schools,  etc.  (Mother  said  that  Lelia  walked  when  she  was 
seven  months  old)  Lelia  says  that  she  started  to  school  when  she  was 
five*  She  didn’t  want  to  go,  and  mother  took  her  part  way,  and  carried 
Elmo,  a  big  heavy  baby. 

When  mother  started  back  home  Lelia  jerked  her  hand  away  from  Etta, 
who  was  leading  her  and  ran  after  mama,  so  mother  sat  Elmo  down  in  the 
path  and  took  her  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  school  house  (not  very  far) 
and  set  her  over  the  fence  and  told  her  to  stay  there. 

Lelia  said  that  she  was  mad  at  mother  for  leaving  the  baby  alone. 

She  was  afraid  that  some  sheep,  that  were  near,  would  come  and  hurt 
him.  She  said  that  she  screamed,  and  told  mother  that  when  she  got 
home  she  was  going  to  make  our  dad  whip  her,  but  she  stayed,  and  after 
that  she  was  willing  to  go  with  Etta. 

There  was  another  little  girl  in  school  who  had  been  born  the  sams 
day  Lelia  was.  Her  name  was  Annie  Stewart. 

The  school  house  was  a  log  room  with  a  fireplace  and  chimney.  It 
had  been  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  it  was  across  the  road  from  cousin  P. 
(Philip)  Armstrong's  place 0  They  sat  on  puncheon  seats  (a  log  s^lit  in 
lIBt If  with  a  broad  a xe,  and  holes  bored  in  each  end  and  legs  put  in  the 
holes  -  see  picture). 

Henry  Durham  (later  a  doctor)  was  her  first  teacher ,  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.  They  studied  in  a  "blue-backed  speller"  (I  have  one),  and 
they  made  them  study  aloud.  It  was  called  a  "blab  school. *  There  were 
only  two  benches,  long  ones,  sitting  slaunchways  in  front  tde  Hre“ 
place.  Cousin  Pairlee  Croft  was  her  next  teacher  (grandfather 

Armstrong’s  first  wife  was  Susan  Croft). 

Lelia  says  that  grandmother  Marquess  wove  linen  cloth,  and  she  has 

seen  some  she  wove. 
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timeethatSiywasllhnT'nUr  ??ther  didn*t  have  a  cookstove  till  about  the 

after  (1S35)  Th-t She.5an  t  remember  whether  just  before  or  just 

and  even  froi  m^birJh  ?  changes  from  my  mother's  time, 

ana  even  irom  my  birth,  to  the  present  time. 

pi-  p6i-?m«  11jt t” ^ *  ?nd  1  have  molded  lots  of  bullets,  one 
at  j  l£?e!  nLi  k  ?  itl  1  felt  imPor*tant ,  and  they  used  them. 

and  abdddl?s  interest  in  my  sister’s  beaux.  I  was  most 
too  small  to  remember  Leilas  first  ones.  I  know  that  she  and  Lewis 
Hamby  were  cronies  in  their  school  days,  and  Lawson  Cattsler  came  regu- 
larly  for  a  long  time.  There  was  talk  of  a  wedding,  but  Lawson  got 
sd^jiand  ,b,!}?,do1cbor  ordered  a  change  of  climate,  so  he  went  west  for 
awhile.  While  he  was  gone,  William  Ferrell,  with  a  pair  of  shiny  boots, 
moustache,  a  banjo,  a  wide  hat,  and  a  dashing  saddle  horse,  rode 
right  into  Dawsons  warm  place,  and  camped  there.  Mammy  didn’t  like  it, 
she  didn’t  have  anything  personal  against  William,  but  she  said  that 
they  were  too  closely  related,  and  she  would  never  be  happy  if  she 
married  him. 

Mammy  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  soul,  usually  agreeable  with  most  any¬ 
thing.  She  put  up  with  poverty  and  hard  work  without  a  murmur,  but 
when  Lelia  told  her  she  and  William  were  going  to  be  married,  I  saw 
another  side  of  her  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  She  cried,  begged, 
and  pleaded  with  Lelia  to  wait  a  while  before  she  decided.  She  told 
her  she  would  rather  see  her  dead  And  in  her  coffin  than  to  see  her 
marry  him,  but  it  all  fell  on  deaf  ears.  They  were  soon  married,  but 
they  were  never  suited  to  each  other.  Their  dispositions  were  entirely 
different,  and  she  endured  much  unhappiness  in  her  life  with  him.  How¬ 
ever.  they  raised  a  family  of  fine  children,  good  and  intelligent. 
William  loved  his  children,  and  he  was  a  good  father  to  them.  But  he 
and  Lelia  clashed  continually. 

I  was  a  little  child  of  four  or  five  years  when  they  married,  and 
William  was  my  pal.  He  would  make  dancers  for  me  of  empty  spools,  and 
would  show  me  lots  of  little  tricks;  how  an  Indian  pinches,  how  to  feed 
a  crow.  He  would  pretend  he  was  cutting  my  ear  off  with  the  back  of 
his  knife  blade,  and  make  an  awful  face  at  the  blood.  He  could  knock 
off  tunes  on  the  old  banjo,  and  played  with  my  dad  for  dances.  He  was 
a  good  dancer,  wore  pretty  shoes,  and  kept  them  shining  till  you  could 
see  yourself  in  them,  almost. 

William  Ferrell  was  part  Indian.  I  have  never  found  out  how  far 
back  it  was,  or  of  what  tribe.  Probably  Cherokee,  as  they  were  the  ones 
who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country  when  the  white  men  came.  But, 
since  I  have  seen  the  Hava j os,  I  have  thought  that  William  surely  must 
have  been  part  Navajo,  as  I  can  see  distinct  resemblances  in  every 
movement  they  make.  The  way  they  point,  the  way  they  tie  a  leather  knot, 
or  fasten  a  saddle  girt,  or  walk,  or  laugh.  In  every  move  they  are  so 
like  him. 

About  a  year  after  they  were  married  Lelia  had  a  baby  boy,  born 
prematurely,  who  lived  a  little  while  and  then  died.  The  first  dead 
baby  that  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  the  first  one  of  our  family  to  be 
buried  at  the  Armstrong  graveyard.  Etta  and  I  carried  many  a  tubful  of 
rich  dirt,  to  put  around  that  little  grave,  the  flowers  we  planted  had 
to  have  good  soil  so  they  would  thrive  and  grow.  We  never  guessed, 
while  we  were  working  at  the  little  plot,  that  Mother’s  and  Etta's 
graves  would  be  the  next  ones  adjoining  it.  ,,  , 

My  conscience  has  bothered  me  when  I  think  of  how  hard  Etta  worked 
to  keep  that  little  grave  clean  and  pretty,  and  how  sadly  neglected  her 
grave  has  been.  We  sold  the  old  place,  and  moved  away  the  y®ar  a 
she  was  buried,  and  the  graveyard  has  long  been  neglected.  We  have  gone 
back  there  a  few  times,  at  long  intervals,  and  cleaned  it,  and  put  a 
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upn^til°^dcouldrhf^HiieSf*'  f®0!}  time  the  bushes  and  weeds  had  grown 
UP  S?til  6  S0Ui?  hafdly  find  where  they  were  buried. 

so  verv  flr^rnm^T ^r^U6SS  WuS  livinS  at  the  Dr.  Hendricks  place,  not 
t2th£ °nJa»  mother  and  her  three  little  ones  (Etta,  the 

riandma  and  ^AtvJ!!^  *  and  Elmo »  the  baby)  were  visiting  at  grandmas. 
Grandma  and  mother  were  expecting  our  father  and  Uncle  Curg  to  be  home 

for  supper  soon,  and  were  busy  getting  it  ready.  The  table  was  set  and 
most  of  the  food  was  on  the  table. 

The  children  were  playing  quite  a  little  ways  from  the  house.  Grand¬ 
mother  noticed  that  it  was  suddenly  getting  dark,  and  when  she  went 
outside  to  see  where  the  children  were,  she  saw  a  black  cloud  coming, 
and  she  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  wind.  She  ran  for  the  children,  and 
she  and  Aunt  Emma,  her  oldest  girl,  hurried  them  as  fast  as  they  could, 
but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  house  it  was  almost  as  dark  as  night. 
The  chickens  were  huddled  together  frightened.  The  cows  were  bawling, 
and  the  dog  whimpered  by  the  door. 

By  the  time  they  were  all  in  the  house  the  storm  was  on  them  in  all 
its  fury,  pie  din  and  the  roar  and  darkness  was  terrible.  The  air  was 
full  of  flying  missies,  and  the  house  was  shaking  as  if  it  would  go 
any  minute.  The  roof  of  the  kitchen  was  blown  off,  and  the  rain  and 
debris  was  pouring  in  on  the  untouched  supper.  The  dishes  and  the  food 
was  scattered,  the  tablecloth  was  carried  out  and  to  the  top  of  a  big 
tree,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  time. 

The  big  living  room  where  they  were  huddled  close  together  was  blown 
from  its  foundation,  and  lamps,  vases,  mirrors,  and  other  things  were 
crashed  to  the  floor,  but  the  walls  remained  intact. 

Papa  and  Uncle  Curg  were  on  their  way  home  and  saw  the  cyclone 
writhing  and  twisting  along.  As  it  came  nearer  the  roar  of  the  wind 
was  frightening.  They  had  no  doubt  but  what  it  was  a  destructive  one. 
They  were  out  of  the  track  of  it,  but  it  seemed  to  be  heading  straight 
for  grandmother !s  place,  and  they  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house  they  could  see  that  the  big 
living  room  was  off  its  foundation,  the  roof  was  blown  from  the  kitchen, 
and  the  tablecloth  was  caught  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  big  trees  in  the 
yard. 

Their  supper  was  demolished,  but  they  were  all  thankful  and  happy 
that  no  one  was  hurt.  The  house  could  be  rebuilt,  and  more  food  could 
be  cooked,  and  all  would  be  O.K.  again.  They  were  so  thankful  that 
the  men  had  been  clear  of  the  track  of  the  tornado,  and  that  it  had 
not  touched  them. 

I  only  remember  going  to  grandma  Armstrongs  one  time.  I  was  small, 
not  over  three  or  four  years  old,  but  there  were  a  few  things  that 
happened  that  were  stamped  on  my  memory  to  stay.  Some  of  Uncle  Jim’s 
folks  went  with  us.  Jimmie  and  I  (we  were  about  the  same  age)  were 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  Mammy  kept  warning  us  not  to  be 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  wagon  bed,  as  there  was  danger  of  getting 
our  mouths  mashed.  We  were  sure  that  we  could  be  careful,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  happen,  but  when  the  team  broke  into  a  trot,  down  a. 
rocky  slope,  I  was  bounced  over  against  the  edge  of  the  wagon  bed  and 
cut  a  place  in  my  upper  lip,  knocking  some  teeth  loose.  After  that  1 
minded  my  mother,  and  kept  ray  face  away  from  danger.  .  , 

It  clouded  up  and  started  to  thunder  before  we  reached  the  Trade- 
water  river,  and  as  some  of  the  men  folks  were  going  b0  ®  a^  a  „ 
cre«k  And  fish.  I  began  to  feel  worried,  for  fear  of  a  storm.  By  the 

time  we  reached  the  river  bottoms,  the  wind  was  h^^fo^them^o^tav 
tons  about  and  a  storm  was  threatening.  I  was  afraid  for  them  to  stay, 
tops  of  Unoie  jim  and  Birchfleld  being  on  the  river 

once  w£en  there  cILastorm.  After  it  was  over,  they  could  see  a  house 
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?1®.roof  ,had  been  blown  off.  They  went  up  there  to  see 


on  the  hill. 

if  anyone  was  hurt,  and  it  seemed^thaV^til  ?e!?Xi  up  ?nere  to  see 

a  new-born  babv  alone  wv^66?601  that  the  storm  had  caught  a  mother  and 

house  She  .nt  ,,,  ^  W&en  she  saw  the  wind  was  about  to  demolish  the 

A  heavy  timber  from  and  elbows  oyer  her  baby  to  protect  it. 

struck  her  on  the  heed  1  think  it  was,  had  fallen,  and 

t-hene  L?  head.  She  lived  only  a  few  minutes  after  they  got 

the  babv  and  and  a  family  by  the  name  of  Stevenson  took 

5fyan!d  £ai?ed  her*  Her  name  was  E^na*  They  gave  her  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  and  she  became  a  school  teacher. 

the  impression  in  my  mind  that  the  Tradewater 
and  fhp  hot«  ®apeJially  bad  place  for  tornadoes,  and  I  didn’t  want  Papa 
wof  nh  and  flsh*  !t  was  dark  and  windy,  and  the  thunder 

wa®  *-'ra shing ,  but  they  stayed,  and  I  was  miserable. 

Elmo  drove  the  team  for  us,  on  to  grandma’s  place.  When  we  came  to 
a  stream  we  had  to  ford,  which  was  usually  shallow.  It  had  been  raining 
up  towards  its  source,  and  now  it  was  a  rolling  muddy  torrent.  We 
stopped,  and  were  debating  whether  to  drive  into  it  or  not.  While  we 
were  waiting,  we  saw  a  man  with  two  big  oxen,  and  a  wagon,  coming 
towards  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Elmo  decided  to  wait  and 
see  if  he  made  it  across  all  right,  and  if  it  wasn’t  too  deep,  we  would 
try  it.  The  oxen  didn’t  want  to  go  down  into  the  water,  but  the  man 
cracked  a  long  whip,  and  hollered  whoa  at  them,  and  they  went  in  with 
their  tongues  out,  and  bawling.  They  had  long  horns  with  brass  knobs 
on  the  ends  of  each  horn.  He  came  through  safely,  so  we  tackled  it  too. 

It  was  raining,  and  we  put  quilts  over  us,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to 
grandmas  it  was  just  pouring  down,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale* 
Grandma  put  a  feather  bed  on  the  floor,  and  we  children  all  lay  down 
and  covered  our  heads.  I  suppose  we  thought  that  would  keep  the  light¬ 
ning  from  striking. 

No  one  lived  there  but  grandma  Druzilla  (Mammy’s  stepmother)  and  her 
nephew,  Ned  Wooldridge,  but  it  was  interesting  to  us.  They  had  an 
upstairs  in  their  house,  and  the  floor  of  it  was  nearly  covered  with 
hazelnuts  and  walnuts,  drying,  while  we  were  there. 

The  next  day  after  it  cleared  off  Ned  took  us  and  showed  us  his 
coal  mine,  which  was  on  their  farm,  near  Empire. 

We  were  wondering  how  our  men  made  it  on  the  creek  during  the  storm. 
They  had  a  tent  and  were  O.K.  We  went  back  to  the  river  the  next  day 
and  joined  the  men.  Then  we  all  tried  our  luck  at  fishing. 

They  usually  caught  lots  of  big  catfish  in  this  river,  and  they  were 
good  to  eat.  They  had  no  scales  on  them  like  most  other  fish  have. 

They  had  to  be  scalded  and  scraped  to  clean  them. 

They  visited  the  Stevensons  who  had  taken  the  motherless  Emma.  I 
want  out  in  the  yard  where  some  other  children  were,  and  a  little  boy, 
a  little  larger  than  myself,  came  up  and  pushed  me  backwards.  I  fell 
flat  on  my  back,  and  bawled.  Some  one  came  to  see  what  the  trouble  was, 
and  the  boy,  pointing  at  me  said,  "I  downed  the  little  bitch." 

I  don’t  remember  anything  about  the  trip  home,  it  must  have  been 
uneventful,  probably  raining. 

It’s  funny  how  smells  get  mixed  up  with  memories ^  as  I  have  mentioned 
before.  Whs®  one  comes  back,  the  other  comes  with  it.  We  always 
burned  wossl*  Tn  the  fireplace,  and  in  the  old  iron  stepstove  in  the 
kitchen.  We  burned  hickory  and  oak  wood  in  the  fireplace,  as  they  made 
a  feet  fire,  and  lasted  longer,  and  the  ashes  were  good  to  make  lye  for 
the  soap. 

The  smell  of  coal  smoke  became  associated  with  going  to  town,  and 
consequently  I  adored  the  smell  of  coal  burning.  It  had  a  charm  with  it. 

One  would  think  that  a  long  jolt  over  rough  roads  in  an  old  two 
horse  wagon,  usually  in  the  hot  summer,  would  leave  unpleasant  im- 
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Een?f“VmemSry.SOi  alkefvtjflived  l*™  °Ut  a?  6lorlous  “onu* 

everesaS!°PSh4  had 

wer^white  as 

?"en*  w°uid  be  Prompting  at  the  square  dances  he  would 
S’w  he  SJa^te«  J°  swinS  Melissa,  "And  I'll  now  swing  the  gal 
^ bean  S0UP  hair,"  but  she  didn't  resent  it,  for  he  had  something 
original  to  say  about  each  girl  he  swung. 

Well,  things  like  that  were  discussed,  as  we  passed  Hiram  Moores 
place.  Then  next  was  John  Knights  place.  He  was  noted  for  making  good 
cider,  and  when  something  was  just  right,  it  was  like  John  Knight's  cider. 

Next  was  Bill  Cottons  place,  at  the  top  of  Cotton's  hill.  We  always 
felt  sad  for  poor  Mrs.  Cotton,  a  good  woman,  who  had  given  birth  to 
three  idiotic  children,  one  girl  and  two  boys.  The  girl  had  fallen  into 
the  fire  and  burned  to  death;  but  the  boys  were  both  big  strapping 
fellows,  Bob  and  Bert.  Bob  grew  so  unmanageable  that  a  special  room  was 
built  in  the  back,  to  lock  him  in. 

Next  was  Pleasant  Green  church,  on  top  of  the  hill,  where  we  could 
see  clear  down  into  Trigg  County. 

Then  came  a  stretch  of  Negro  cabins,  and  the  Negro  church,  then 
Smith's  big  farm.  He  had  the  family  of  pretty  girls,  who  were  nearly 
all  named  boys  names:  Tommy,  Willie,  Johnie,  and  Jimmie.  Probably  he 
wanted  them  to  be  boys,  anyway  they  were  very  popular.  The  oldest  girl 
was  named  Jennie. 

When  we  came  to  the  fork  of  the  road,  we  could  smell  the  smoke  from 
the  train,  and  from  the  coal  grates,  and  could  see  the  Princeton  Pike, 
leading  off  to  the  west,  and  could  hear  the  telephone  wires  singing  (for 
years  I  thought  that  humming  noise  was  the  messages  being  sent  along 
through  those  wires).  Here  the  country  opened  up.  No  more  woods,  hills, 
or  rocky  stretches.  To  the  south,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  lay  the 
broad  fair  acres  of  South  Christian^unTtj. 

Off  to  the  southwest,  a  little  ways,  was  John  Young's  mansion.  The 
top  of  the  house,  which  was  three  stories  high,  had  a  flat  square  en¬ 
closure,  with  a  banister  around  it.  They  said  that  there  was  fishpond 
with  a  white  swan,  etc.,  or  a  sWimming  pool,  or  something  mysterious 
up  there. 

Other  imposing  homes  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  There  were  fine 
Jersey  cattle,  and  thoroughbred  horses,  and  Negroes  working  in  the 
fields. 

The  forks  of  the  road  was  just  a  mile  from  town,  and  about  halfway 
there  was  the  toll  gate,  where  Alec  Poindexter  was  always  waiting  to 
raise  the  long  bar  and  let  us  through,  and  collect  two  cents.  There 
was  a  tiny  little  square  building  out  on  the  side,  that  I  suppose  he 
could  retreat  into  if  it  rained,  snowed,  or  sleeted. 

Just  after  we  crossed  the  river  bridge  we  came  to  William  Owen's 
grocery,  on  7"th  street,  and  we  usually  got  out  there  and  waited  while 
Pappy  took  the  wagon  and  team  and  disposed  of  them.  He  usually  hitched 
them  in  the  lot  back  of  Pink  Nolan's  saloon. 

William  Owen's  family  lived  in  an  apartment  over  the  grocery.  They 
had  two  beautiful  children,  Willie  and  Violet.  Violet  was  my  age,  and 
she  had  a  swing  in  a  little  storeroom,  back  of  the  grocery,  and  a  play¬ 
house,  where  she  kept  her  toys,  dolls,  etc.  She  could  draw  too,  so 
there  was  a  sort  of  bond  between  us.  I  could  draw  also,  better  than 
any  other  child  in  school,  and  was  always  called  on  to  make  drawings  on 


' 
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v?  f°r  ihattksgiving,  Pioneer  celebrations,  Christmas,  etc. 

Violet  said  that  some  day  she  was  going  to  an  Art  school. 

Besides  the  Owen  place,  there  were  three  other  places  we  always 
visited.  Cousin  Larkin  Brasher  (who  married  Jane  Lindley,  daughter  of 
Susan  ) Peggy)  Lindley,  my  grandfather's  sister)  for  one.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  had  a  big  family.  David,  the  oldest,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
near  u®>  and  a  bunch  of  girls,  who  were  all  school  teachers.  Miss 
Yic,  Miss  Carrie,  Miss  Minnie,  and  a  younger  one,  Omie,  a  little  older 
than  myself,  and  Lark,  the  baby. 

We  usually  stopped  for  a  visit  with  cousin  Elijah  Armstrong's 
family,  too. 

Then  in  town,  we  wont  to  Joe  P.  Pool's  Racket  store.  It  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  present  dime  stores.  It  had  five  cent  counters, ten  cent 
counters,  twenty  five  cent  counters,  etc.  There  was  where  we  spent  our 
hoarded  nickels  and  dimes.  China  dolls,  toy  cap  pistols,  fans,  combs 
for  our  hair,  toys,  ribbons,  and  all  kinds  of  attractive  things.  But 
they  were  always  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  go,  before  I  got  to  see  half  of 
what  I  wanted  to  see. 

In  the  evening,  going  home,  one  or  two  of  the  girls  would  usually 
have  a  sick  headache.  Probably  from  the  jolting,  and  the  hot  sun,  or 
from  looking  and  looking  at  everything,  or  too  much  candy,  or  sour 
stomach  from  wrong  foods.  Anyway,  we  rarely  ever  got  home  without  one 
or  two  being  prostrate  with  a  headache. 

I  remember  one  such  evening,  when  my  head  was  splitting.  Cousin 
Ike  Cook  passed  us  in  his  nice  springy  buggy,  with  its  leather  top,  to 
keep  the  sun  off,  and  old  Joab,  a  big  gray  horse  hitched  to  it.  He 
halted,  as  he  passed  our  wagon,  and  asked  if  some  of  us  would  like  to 
ride  with  him.  Mammy  said,  as  my  head  was  aching,  maybe  I  had  better 
be  the  one.  I  didn't  want  to  ride  with  him,  as  I  was  a  little  bit 
timid,  and  afraid  of  him.  His  eyes  were  red  from  drinking,  and  he 
smelled  loud  of  whiskey,  but  it  certainly  was  nice  to  sit  on  the  nice 
springy  cushions  of  the  seat,  and  bounce  along  so  easy.  It  seemed  a 
pleasure  to  old  Joab  to  trot  glibly  up  hill  and  down. 

When  we  got  to  Hiram  Moores  field  there  was  a  little  country  lane 
that  crossed  it,  that  led  to  the  fields,  and  across  to  Uncle  Lawrences 
place,  but  it  didn't  look  wide  enough  for  a  buggy.  It  was  a  road  that 
was  not  used  anymore,  but  he  turned  off  and  went  that  way.  I  kept 

telling  him  that  was  not  the  right  way,  and  that  he  couldn't  go  that 

way  with  the  horse  and  buggy,  but  he  said  old  Joab  could  take  us  any¬ 
where  we  wanted  to  go. 

After  the  road  turned  into  the  gate  at  Uncle  Lawrences  back  field 
the  road  played  out  entirely  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  creek 
bed.  I  was  scared  stiff,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  out.  When  he  ran  the 

side  of  the  buggy  up  on  a  big  log,  and  the  other  side  up  on  the  bank 

of  the  creek,  with  the  old  horse  way  below  us  wading  through  a  deep 
hole  (Ike  was  busy  with  the  lines)  I  took  advantage,  and  made  4  wild 
leap,  landing  in  a  briar  thicket.  But  I  didn't  care,  briars  were  a 
welcome  change.  He  called,  and  begged  me  to  come  back  and  get  in.  Ha 
said  that  we  would  soon  be  to  the  long  lane  that  led  up  to  Mr.  Moores 
house,  but  I  didn't  listen,  I  was  running  as  fast  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me.  I  waded  the  creek,  climbed  fences,  and  soon  I  knew  ere 
was.  I  was  in  Mr.  Moores  bottom  field,  the  one  where  the  cow  stayed 
when  she  went  mad.  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  I  crossed  them  I  would  be 

to  our  fence,  and  then  I  could  see  our  house. 

I  made  for  the  big  sweet  gum  tree,  with  the  two  scalybark  hickorya 
near  it  I  was  hot  from  running,  the  briars  had  torn  my  Sunday 
stockings,  and  my  best  shoes  were  wet  and  muddy  from  wading  the  creek. 
My  headwas  throbbing,  but  I  was  glad  to  be  out  of  that  buggy  and  in 
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sight  of  home. 

They  ltaredminaoDen  U?e  the  folks  60t  there  in  the  wagon, 

scratched  and  bed?agglSd^  W°  When  1  Came  dragging  up,  all  briar 

at  th^esLintime,W°rld  haVe  Y°U  been?"  or  three  of  them  asked  me 


.npJ!l8n  ™?m  of  my  experience  Pappy  was  so  mad  he  could  hardly 

nppripH  hut-  g01ng  **ight  °ver  Ikes ,  and  give  him  the  beating  he 
ammy  wouidn »t  let  him.  She  said  that  they  should  have 

bad  rS  ^£an  t?,let  ***  ride  with  him  when  he  was  drunk,  so  it 

was  their  fault  after  all. 


Mammy  was  so  sorry  for  me  that  she  treated  me  like  an  invalid.  She 
washed  my  face,  fanned  me,  and  rubbed  camphor  on  my  aching  head.  For 
a  little  while  I  was  the  hero. 

At  least  twice  a  year  the  old  place  got  a  genuine  going  over.  Once 
in  the  spring,  and  again  just  before  Christmas"!  Of  course ,  there  was 
a  weekly  cleaning,  when  the  floors  had  to  be  scoured  with  .  soft  soap, 
and  the  broom.  We  had  no  rugs,  and  linoleum  was  unheard  of.  There 
were  some  strips  of  homemade  carpet  once,  I  think,  but  they  had  been 
used  to  cover  the  sweet  potatoes  and  the  apples  upstairs.  Turnips  were 
holed  up  in  the  garden,  but  sweet  potatoes  were  hard  to  keep,  and  had 
to  be  kept  at  just  the  right  temperature,  or  they  would  dry  rot. 

The  oak  floors  were  kept  scrubbed.  Any  grease  spot  showed  up  ugly, 
and  the  walnuts  we  cracked  on  the  hearth  were  very  bad  to  make  greasy 
spots,  but  we  couldn't  afford  to  quit  cracking  walnuts,  especially  of 
winter  evenings.  They  and  cornbread  together  made  a  good  supper. 

Mammy  usually  did  the  weekly  floor  scouring  anyway,  but  when  the 
general  housecleaning  time  came,  everybody  worked.  Everything  was 
taken  out  of  the  house,  so  the  walls  could  be  whitewashed.  The  lime 
was  boiling  in  the  big  old  iron  kettle  outside  (it  looked  like  rocks 
when  it  was  first  bought,  but  when  water  was  poured  on  it  it  swelled 
and  blossomed  out  into  snowy  lime). 

The  old  straw  was  emptied  out  of  the  domestic  straw  ticks,  and  we 
children  usually  had  the  job  of  filling  them,  after  they  had  been 
washed,  dried,  and  ironed.  Mammy  always  gave  directions  as  to  just 
what  kind  of  straw  to  get.  We  made  a  hole  way  into  the  core  of  the 
stack,  where  it  had  not  been  rained  on.  We  shook  all  the  chaff  out, 
then  filled  the  clean  ticks  as  full  as  we  could  get  them.  We  would 
jump  on  them  to  smash  them  down,  and  then  cram  in  more  stuffing, 
especially  into  each  corner.  When  it  was  full  the  boys  would  usually 
carry  them  to  the  house  on  their  heads. 

Everything  in  the  house  was  washed  and  dusted.  The  bedsteads,  and 
even  the  slats  were  washed.  The  homemade  chairs  were  scrubbed.  The 
cracks  in  the  hearth  and  around  the  fireplace  were  redaubed.  In  the 
spring  there  was  a  new  firescreen  made  and  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
bright  colored  pictures,  but  it  had  to  be  re-covered  real  often,  as 
the  crickets  cut  holes  in  whatever  we  covered  it  with. 

A  fad  swept  the  country  about  this  time  of  spatter  work  screens. 

A  cloth  was  stretched  on  the  screen,  then  usually  green  leaves,  maple, 
ferns,  or  something  that  would  make  a  pretty  design  was  laid  on  the 
cloth,  then  a  brush  was  dipped  in  colored  water,  usually  blued  with 
bluing,  and  spattered  around  the  leaves.  Then  the  leaves  were  removed, 
leaving  that  place  white.  Somehow  we  never  did  catch  the  spatter  fever 
The  lace  curtains  were  all  washed,  starched,  and  ironed.  This  in 
itself  was  quite  a  job,  as  the  irons  had  to  be  heated  at  the  fireplace, 


or  on  the  cookstove.  ,  ...  .  ,  . .. 

The  whitewashing  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  terrible  job,  with  a 
good  brush,  but  we  never  thought  of  buying  anything  if  we  could  make 
anything  else  do.  Mammy  would  use  an  old  wornout  broom,  or  tear  corn 
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mde^confraDtion^that’6  tb??  t0Sether  on  a  stick,  or  some  other  home- 
S  that  time  I  am  Snl  ld/!!SWeur  the  PurPose  of  a  brush.  Although 
reasonable  p^ice?  1  6°°d  brUSheS  C°Uld  have  been  bou^ht  at  *  very 

•?  ncrl^wa  s?  barc*  to  do,  but  the  overhead  work  on  the  ceil- 

?  -it  aiLot  ^  difficult.  Mammy  always  got  the  whitewash  in  her  eyea, 
st  put  them  out.  In  fact,  I  know  one  woman  who  was  blind  in 
on  eye  from  getting  whitewash  in  it.  Anyway,  we  lived  through  it,  and 
when  it  was  done,  the  walls  were  all  as  white  as  snow.  The  curtains, 
starched  and  snowy  and  back  on  the  windows.  The  beds,  high  with  their 
n6j  ai?b  the  featherbeds  on  top  of  that,  with  white  sheets, 

and  big  ruffled  pillow  shams.  The  picture  frames  re-varnished.  New 
split  bottoms  had  been  put  in  the  chairs  that  needed  it.  The  floors 
were  all  as  clean  as  soap  and  hot  water  could  make  them.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  deep  satisfaction,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  had  done  the 
very  best  that  we  could  with  what  we  had.  It  did  look  clean,  and  it 
was  clean.  - 

Etta,  who  was  crippled,  couldn't  do  everything  the  others  could  do, 
as  she  had  no  use  of  her  right  arm  and  hand.  But  she  did  her  part 
steadily,  day  after  day.  She  pieced  quilts,  knit,  made  the  new  pin¬ 
cushions,  embroidered,  and  hundreds  of  little  things.  In  the  long  run 
accomplishing  more,  perhaps,  than  many  who  have  two  good  hands.  She 
planted  and  tended  the  flowers.  Kept  the  door  yard  clean  with  little 
buckbush  brooms.  Fed  and  tended  little  chickens.  Gathered  eggs.  She 
even  swept  floors. 

Etta  had  some  pet  hens,  big  old  yellow  ducklegged  biddies,  that 
would  not  lay  anywhere  but  in  the  house,  usually  on  a  bed.  One  of  them 
layed  abnormally  big  eggs,  with  two  yellows,  and  sometimes  she  laid 
twice  a  day.  She  was  a  super  hen. 

I  have  planned  several  times  to  write  some  little  booklets  for 
children.  One  on  Christmas  in  Kentucky,  in  the  90' s.  I  did  write  a 
stanza  or  two  on  it  in  my  little  booklet  "Backward  Glances,"  but  I 
would  like  to  go  into  detail  and  tell  the  intimate  story  of  our  happy 
Christmas  times,  and  of  the  gifts  that  Santa  Claus  put  in  our  stockings, 
and  on  the  Christmas  tree  (which  was  always  a  Cedar,  as  there  were  no 
pine  trees  near).  The  Cedar  tree  brought  the  Christmas  spirit  as 
strong  as  any  stately  pine  could  possibly  have  done. 

We  utilized  the  time,  the  few  days  before  the  happy  occasion,  by 
getting  the  old  log  house  shining  upstairs  and  down.  The  whitewashing 
of  the  walls  usually  took  place  before  the  cold  bad  weather  set  in. 

The  autumns  in  our  part  of  Kentucky  were,  in  one  way,  the  best  time 
of  year.  There  were  long  golden  days  when  everyone  was  busy  from 
morning  till  night  getting  tobacco  cut  and  cured,  (I  can  just  smell  the 
smoke  from  the  tobacco  barn  when  that  time  of  year  rolls  around) , 
getting  the  potatoes  dug,  the  beans  picked  and  shelled,  the  corn  gathered 
and  the  fodder  shocked. 

The  hickory  nuts  had  to  be  gathered,  and  the  black  walnuts  hulled 
and  stored  in  the  old  abandoned  corncrib. 

The  popcorn  had  to  be  gathered,  and  the  broom  corn  cut  and  stored. 

We  had  to  break  it  so  the  broom  heads  would  hang  down  and  the  straws 
would  remain  straight  and  nice  for  the  brooms. 

The  turnips  were  put  in  a  hole  in  the  garden,  covered  with  corn¬ 
stalks  and  then  with  dirt  to  prevent  freezing. 

The  apples  and  sweet  potatoes  were  stored  upstairs.  Sometimes  the 
wheat  was  stored  for  a  while  in  an  improvised  bin  in  a  corner  of  the 

upstairs  room.  .  _  _ 

By  the  time  Christmas  arrived  everything  was  stored  away,  safe  from 
freezing.  Usually  the  ^og  killing  was  over,  the  sausage  was  ground  and 
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=  pvfia?  S“?vehous®  in  little  long  sacks.  There  were  usually 

several  little  packages  in  cornshucks,  tied  at  either  end  and  kept 

h£nsJng  th®. kitchen.  We  thought  it  tasted  better  stored  in  the 

?v!pCw  Somet:Lmes  was  ^ied  in  patties,  packed  in  a  stone  jar  and 

Whenhwp  wantpH  *°Ured  over  and  the  jar  was  turned  upside  down. 

Th«?p  notmpp?ai1SapTqU1Ck  ,could  Just  °Pen  a  jar,  and  it  was  ready. 
There  is  no  meat  that  I  can  think  of  that  can  beat  it  for  flavor,  when 

£Sv.- rowned,  seasoned  with  lots  of  sage,  and  eaten  with  hot  butter- 
^  m  biscuits,  and  with  the  luscious  red  gravy  it  was  cooked  in. 

To  make  red  gravy  the  main  part  of  the  grease  is  poured  off,  then 
water  poured  in  the  skillet  where  the  sausage  giblets  and  small  particles 
ricid.  Drown6Q  • 

Back  bones,  spareribs,  and  boiled  hams  were  a  part  of  Christinas  too. 
Our  mother  saw  that  everyone  around  us  who  didn't  happen  to  be  as 
fortunate  as  we  were,  and  who  didn't  have  any  hogs  to  kill,  got  a 
generous  portion  of  fresh  pork  for  Christmas. 

The  boys  sawed  and  chopped  the  oak  and  hickory  wood  and  piled  it  in 
the  open  porch  (or  hallway;  to  protect  it  from  the  snow  that  we  always 
hoped  would  fall  for  Christmas.  We  longed  and  prayed  for  a  white 
Christmas. 

Whether  there  was  snow  or  not,  we  strung  long  strings  of  popcorn, 
made  paper  chains,  and  paper  flowers  and  stars  to  deck  our  tree  with. 

We  usually  had  new  wool  stockings  (and  oh  how  I  hated  to  wear  them, 
they  always  scratched  my  legs,  but  they  did  help  to  keep  out  the  cold}. 

We  usually  tried  to  get  a  load  of  tobacco  stripped  and  ready  to  take 
to  market  before  Christmas.  And  our  dad  made  axe  handles  and  worked 
on  them  during  long  winter  evenings  and  sold  them  for  three  dollars  a 
dozen.  He  was  an  expert  at  it.  His  handles  were  shaped  perfectly,  and 
were  of  fine  grained  seasoned  hickory  wood,  polished  as  slick  as  a 
button.  He  would  get  them  shaped  with  the  hand  axe  and  drawing  knife, 
then  we  children  would  help  him  scrape  them  with  pieces  of  broken  glass, 
and  then  they  were  finished  with  (first  coarse,  then  fine)  sandpaper. 

They  were  a  work  of  art  when  he  got  them  finished.  Three  dollars  in 
those  days  was  a  lot  more  money  than  it  is  today. 

My  brother  John  said  that  one  time  when  they  were  going  to  Tradewater 
fishing  they  stopped  at  Era,  John  Roger's  store,  and  bought  eggs  to 
take  with  them.  They  gave  twenty-five  cents  for  six  dozen  eggs.  They 
were  five  cents  a  dozen,  in  one  dozen  lots,  but  by  taking  six  dozen 
they  got  a  dozen  extra.  Now,  six  dozen  fresh  eggs  cost  i3»60,  over 
twelve  times  as  much  as  they  paid  for  them  then. 

Anyway,  we  never  felt  poor,  as  we  had  a  frugal,  industrious  mother, 
who  did  her  level  best  to  keep  good  food  and  clothing  for  her  children, 
and  to  keep  good  warm,  clean  beds.  She  kept  a  flock  of  geese,  picked 
them  every  six  weeks,  and  kept  plenty  of  warm  feather  beds  and  pillows 
for  every  bed. 

Some  people  think  it  is  cruel  to  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  geese, 
but  if  they  are  not  picked  every  six  weeks,  they  shed  them,  and  then 
there  would  be  feathers  scattered  everywhere,  We  were  sure  that  nature 
planned  it  that  way  so  we  could  have  the  good  soft  warm  feather  beds  to 
keep  us  warm  in  the  winter.  That  was  a  custom  that  goes  away  back  into 
history*  We  had  no  manufactured  mattresses.  There  was  a  straw  tick 
made  from  brown  domestic  (unbleached  muslin)  and  filled  with  clean  wheat 
straw  from  the  inside  of  the  straw  stack.  That  with  a  good  featherbed 
on  top  of  it,  and  plenty  of  quilts,  made  a  warm  bed. 

We had  no  springs  when  I  was  a  little  child.  I  can  remember  our 

firsrt  ones,  slats,  and  corded.  ,  .  _  M  a 

We  made  bedspreads  of  muslin,  and  tablecloths  too.  Made  ruffled 
pillow  slips  for  the  bed  in  the  front  room,  that  visitors  slept  on. 
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ni  W6r?  iace  pillow  shams  that  were  spread  over  big 

entire  width  of  theXdf!  ^  th8  bolster  (a  lonS  PiU°"  reaching  the 

severaimiaversmadCnrn?iei-1?yer  cakfs*  The  cakea  rather  tin,  and  in 
fnlfViH  C°coan^  lay0r  cak®s  also,  and  solid  pound  cakes, 

*  eSin2nd^°0kleS,i  f°r  Christmas  dinners,  and  almost  always 

a  boiled  ham,  and  often  a  baked  goose. 

Sometimes  mother  made  salt  rising  bread,  for  special  occasions.  It 
was  good.  I  ye  always  wanted  to  make  it,  but  never  have.  Most  of  the 
time  our  bread  was  buttermilk  biscuits,  or  flitters  for  breakfast,  and 
often  cornbread  for  the  midday  meal  and  supper. 

Mother  baked  sweet  potatoes  in  the  dutch  oven  on  the  hearth,  and 
often  cooked  the  cornbread  in  it  too. 

When  mother  rendered  the  fat  for  our  years  supply  of  lard  she  saved 
the  brown  cracklin’ s  and  would  make  cracklin’  cornbread.  It  tasted 
good,  but  was  too  greasy  to  be  healthy,  so  she  didn’t  make  it  very  often, 
She  molded  it  into  little  long  staiudodgers  so  there  was  lots  of  brown 
CrUSt.  5|/rv) 

At  long  last  Christmas  Eve  would  finally  arive.  I  cannot  figure  out 
the  pure  joy,  and  the  actually  hallowed  feeling,  different  from  any 
other  time  of  year,  far  different,  that  accompanied  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days*  It  was  such  an  extreme  happiness  that  I  could  hardly  endure  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  others  experienced  the  same  thrill  of  joy  that 
I  did,  and  I  guess  they  did,  from  the  things  that  have  been  said  and 
written  and  sung  about  it. 

We  built  a  big  crackling  log  fire,  with  a  huge  backlog,  had  the 
hearth  as  clean  as  could  be,  and  the  tree  waiting  in  all  it’s  popcorn 
glory.  We  never  had  lights  on  it  as  we  were  afraid  to  have  candles, 
too  much  danger  of  fire.  The  popcorn,  paper  chains,  stars  and  flowers 
were  enough.  If  there  had  been  anything  more  I’m  afraid  we  couldn’t 
have  stood  it.  , 

The  boys  made  loose  wool  balls,  soaked  them  with  coalfccl,  set  them 
on  :fire  and  threw  them  high  in  the  air,  so  the  neighbors  could  see. 

They  would  catch  them  in  their  naked  hands  and  then  throw  them  again. 

We  stood  big  boards  up,  and  then  jumped  on  them  as  they  went  down, 
so  that  they  would  make  a  loud  noise.  We  usually  had  firecrackers  but 
noone  ever  saw  them  till  Christmas  morning.  Old  Chris  brought  them 
along  with  our  other  gifts. 

Mother  knit  yarn  socks  and  mittens  for  the  boys  and  our  father,  then 
made  new  balls  from  old  worn  out  socks  ravelled  out  and  wound  tight. 

She  made  warm  mufflers  for  their  necks  to  keep  them  warm,  and  made  rag 
dolls  if  there  was  no  new  ones  for  we  girls.  Sometimes  she  would  buy 
doll  heads,  the  china  kind,  and  put  bodies  to  them,  and  make  clothes 
for  them. 

I  have  had  a  bought  doll  with  china  hands  and  feet,  and  once .  I 
remember Sadie  and  I  getting  bisque  dolls  with  hair .  mine  was  blonde, 
hers  with  brown  hair. 

Elmo  made  little  wagons  with  wheels  made  from  a  round  seasoned  pole, 
with  sections  sawed  off,  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  center •  Sometimes  a 
shoe  box  was  used  for  the  wagon  bed,  sometimes  it  was  made  of  wood.  He 
would  also  make  little  wagons,  with  wheels  made  from  big  sewing  thread 
spools,  for  my  little  dolls  (these  really  rolled). 

Sometimes  we  got  a  limber  jim  that  danced  on  a  board,  and  was  lots 
of  fun.  Sometimes  we  got  a  fox  and  goose  board,  like  a  checker  board, 
or  a  peg  board.  Cecil  made  some  lately. 

Our  socks  always  had  an  orange,  and  some  stick  candy.  A  bunch  of 
big  soft  juicy  raisins  still  on  the  stem.  (I  never  see  that  kind  now) 

Cookies  cut  like  animals  and  birds,  etc.  Mrs.  Moore  cut  them  in 
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squares, 

andW6uaitrrrandda?so9npLntymo?i3inging!nCin6’  With  the  fiddle-  ban>- 

werlfkilleda0oSr’dfd0anrt  ??g,K°r  certain  other  animals  with  tough  hides, 

ahows^iigs;  hame  s2rW3theetc°youtao?e?hthe  h}?es  and  m?de  banJ°  heads. 

too  Our  dad  nni-  u*  ■■ out  of  thera*  It  was  used  to  patch  shoes 

wearing  out  but  I  npvo  and  heJls  °2  our  obd  shoes  when  they  started 
to  putSthem’on  hI  rem®mber  of  him  using  metal  shoe  brads  (tacks) 

in  a  long  wedge  shaoe  andS?^  a  of  seasoned  hickory  or  maple  cut 

bored  a  hole  in  ?hpP«Aio nd.^en  he  ?Pllt  ^  into  little  wooden  tacks, 

havered  U  down  soli^  a"  aWl’  and  dr°Ve  the  W00den  tack  in  and 

of  feelin^e^nrrv^?^r>neW  Christmas,  but  I  can  never  remember 

Shat  I  sot  f£  Ch5?«»relfwlf  }  didn,t>  or  of  feeli"S  disappointed  over 

Christmff  wf  LS  S^^Sd.  3  ayS  aSre6d  that  dt  WaS  the  very  best 

There  were  lots  of  homemade  gadgets.  Our  dad  would  take  a  goose 

.Jamp  full,°?  dry  and  damp  gun  powder  (in  different  layers), 
then  set  it  on  fire  and  it  would  go  zigzagging  all  over  the  floor,  first 
one  direction  then  another;  it  would  go  slow  when  it  came  to  the  damp 
powder,  then  fast  when  it  came  to  the  dry  powder. 

.  The  b°ys  “a<le  whir ly-gigs,  a  contraption  the  Indians,  and  the  early 
pioneers  used  to  start  a  fire  with. 

.  had  t0  w6rk  so  hard  all  summer  and  fall  that  it  was  a  happy  re¬ 
lief  to  have  a  season  of  leisure,  not  all  leisure  of  course,  as  it  took 
lots  of  wood,  to  be  chopped  and  hauled,  then  chopped  again  into  stick 
length  for  the  cookstove  and  the  two  fireplaces.  The  stock  had  to  be 
fed  and  watered.  The  cows  had  to  be  fed  and  milked. 

But  the  long  evenings  were  happy  times,  with  songs  and  music,  games 
and  dancing,  storytelling  and  reading. 

There  was  never  any  idle  time  for  my  mother,  or  my  older  sisters. 

They  were  always  knitting,  piecing  quilts,  mending,  or  sewing. 

Since  I  have  grown  older,  and  since  my  mother  died  (in  1899),  when 
I  was  thirteen,  I  have  marveled  at  the  way  she  had  adjusted  her  life  to 
a  new  way  of  living.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  three  months  old, 
and  the  slaves  raised  her,  and  they  did  all  the  work.  It  would  have 
been  the  natural  thing  for  her  to  have  been  spoiled. 

My  dad  said  that  grandpa  Johnnie  didn’t  have  a  very  fine  house  like 
his  father  had,  but  he  always  had  plenty  of  money.  He  sent  my  mother 
to  boarding  school  at  Castlebflr^.  I  have  never  found  who  any  of  her 
teachers  were,  and  I  just  know  of  one  of  her  classmates,  Margaret  Smith 
(I  think  that  was  her  maiden  name ) ,  sh e  married  a  Martin. 

One  time,  this  Margaret  Smith  Martin  and  her  daughter  came  to  a 
funeral  at  the  Armstrong  graveyard,  near  our  place,  and  came  on  down  to 
our  house.  She  and  mother  hugged  each  other  and  cried.  They  had  been 
chums  in  school. 

How  I  do  wish  my  mother  had  kept  a  diary,  or  a  book  of  remembrance. 

I  realize  now  what  a  priceless  thing  they  can  be. 

My  mother  was  certainly  not  spoiled.  She  could  make  good  soap,  could 
knit  like  lightning,  was  a  good  quilter,  and  a  wonderful  seamstress, 
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could  manage  to  scratch  up  a  good  dinner  on  short  notice,  and  had  to  do 
it  often,  and  she  kept  alive  and  happy.  She  and  our  dad  would  teach  us 
dance  steps  of  winter  evenings. 

When  the  M.I.A.  started  teaching  some  of  the  old  dances,  like  "The 
Lancers,*  "The  Cotillion,"  "The  Mazourka,"  "Schottisch, *  and  dozens 
of  old  square  dance  patterns,  we  children,  Sadie,  Lelia,  and  I  already 
knew  them,  the  boys  knew  them  too,  of  course. 

The  attic  at  grandpa  Armstrong’s  old  place  was  full  of  relics  of  a 
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past  generation;  spinning  wheels,  a  flax  reel,  parts  of  an  old  loom, 
candle  moulds,  a  red  corded  bedstead,  flax  hackles,  and  many  other 

have^Cecil  to^hinffS^that?2’  Srandma'3  old  ginning  wheel,  and  I 

Agency  for  certain  cars,  and  one  time  when  he  was 

of  cars  he  ran  UP  t0  the  house  the  evening 
before  he  started  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted  him  to  bring  me  from  the 
big  cities.  Canvas,  paint,  brushes,  frames,  or  whatever? 

"*■  Id  him  that  if  he  came  back  through  Kentucky  to  go  to  the  old 
Boone  Fuller  place  (he  married  Aunt  Ann*s  daughter,  Mary  Susan)  and 
see  if  the  old  spinning  wheel  was  still  in  the  smokehouse  there.  It 
was,  and  the  folks  who  owned  the  place  cared  nothing  about  it,  so  I 
have  it  now,  and  will  pass  it  on  to  some  of  my  children  or  grandchildren. 
My  mother  has  spun  the  wool  and  made  the  thread  to  knit  many  a  pair 
of  socks  and  stockings,  gloves  and  mittens.  She  washed  the  wool  and 
carded  it  into  rolls  ready  to  spin  too, 

I  don*t  believe  she  ever  sheared  the  sheep,  the  men  did  that.  We 
had  a  flock  of  sheep  that  furnished  the  wool  too. 

The  farm  families  of  those  days  were  almost  selfsustaining,  I  think 
that  greatgrandmother,  Jane  Brasher  Armstrong,  used  this  same  spinning 
wheel  that  I  have  now,  I  think  that  it  was  used  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  probably  long  before  that. 

Sadie  and  Lelia  tell  me  that  mother  did  weave  the  cloth  for  their 
linsey  wool  dresses  that  they  wore  every  winter,  and  of  Sundays,  or 
when  they  wanted  to  dress  up.  They  put  a  white  apron  on  over  it;  I 
suppose  sleeveless  and  low  necked. 

We  were  always  closely  connected  with  the  school,  as  the  teachers 
usually  boarded  at  our  place,  that  is  the  lady  teachers.  Before  I  was 
old  enough  to  go  Miss  Lizzie  Owen  boarded  with  us.  I  think  that  was 
the  year  I  was  four.  When  I  was  five  Miss  Vie  Brasher  boarded  with  us, 
and  I  went  to  school  for  a  few  days.  The  older  children's  school  books 
were  always  around,  and  Etta  had  taught  me  to  read  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  The  first  lesson  was,  ”See  Rob  (a  dog),  see 
Ann,  see  Rob  has  Ann's  hat." 

My  first  teacher  was  Mr,  Morgan,  James  Morgan,  a  good  kind  man,  who 
never  once  spoke  a  cross  word  to  me,  and  I  loved  him.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Morgan's  term  of  school  that  I  awoke  one  morning  late,  and  nothing 
seemed  natural.  Mammy  was  not  in  the  kitchen,  as  she  usually  was  at 
that  time  of  morning.  A  strange  old  woman  hurried  through  the  room, 
going  into  the  kitchen  for  something,  and  I  could  see  the  blind  was 
pulled  partly  down  in  the  front  room.  I  could  hear  my  mother's  voice, 
as  if  she  was  in  pain,  and  I  was  terribly  worried,  but  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  me.  I  wondered  if  Mammy  was  going  to  die,  like  Mrs. 

Simpson  had.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  days  that  I  can  remember.  Finally, 
some  of  them  came,  and  told  me  that  I  had  a  little  baby  brother,  Autie 
(named  Charles)}  the  baby,  was  a  big  bouncer,  with  a  long  upper  lip, 

and  a  short  lower  one.  ,  _  .  _  ... 

lnihile  he  was  still  a  tiny  baby,  he  would  cling  onto  Pappy »s  forefingers 
so  tight  that  he  could  lift  him  up  by  them.  About  two  weeks  from  that 
time  Vera  was  born  ( Lelia »s  baby).  Lelia  stayed  at  our  place.  * 
can  still  remember  how  Autie  and  Vera  looked.  Vera  had  a  kind  of  down 
or  ?uzz  on  her  face,  giving  her  face  a  soft  look  as  if  it  was  Powdered, 
and  her  hair  came  down  in  a  little  point  on  her  forehead.  She  was  just 

darul±i  was  at  our  place  a  great  deal,  and  Vera  was  like  our  own  baby. 
After  3he  could  walk,  she  stayed,  with  us  most  of  the  time,  it  seems  to 
me  She  ne?er  said  Srandma  and  Grandpa,  they  were  "Autie's  Mammy,  and 
Autie'a  Pappy.*  She  was  about  four  years  old  when  Norman  was  born. 
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aSayabehiid,C2alkingkslfwl?  Varryins  the  bab^-  Vera  would  be 

red  as  apples!  y’  and  humminS  t0  herself.  Her  cheeks  were  as 

When  Vera  and  Autie  could  lust  walk-  ,  .  . 

some  chairs  together  in  the  middle  °5aZy  hablt  of  Puttin6 

keeping  step  and  humming  a  little  melodv  a^ound  them, 

there  she  would  <?av  ttfvn--?  7*  soon  as  Vera  would  get 

be  off  again,  sort  of  an  endiran^  Cat!™1  1  ^  3  yound>"  and  theV  Hould 

asleepPy  No^ne  hadPtn  and  he  would  J^P  till  he  would  fall 

entertained  himsetf  w 1  *  hlm  Ve?y  !°uch»  as  he  enJ°7ad  the  jumper,  and 

self*T  He  was, a  g00d  child»  and  grew  fast  into  a  big 

was  nftbas,much,diffLenopa-little  ?Crawny  Sirl»  sma11  “7  age,Sthere 

n  .rence  ln  our  size  as  there  was  in  our  years.  We 
had  lots  of  fun  playing  together.  3 

thing  that  I  liked  to  do  was  to  keep  him  from  seeing  me. 

P13  2ld  kouse  was  L  shaped,  with  the  two  big  log  rooms,  the  front  room 

3  room  in  fr°n5»  and  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  running  back 
of  Mammy  s  room,  so  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  territory  to  hide  behind.  He 

was  thf?W  me  lf  he  could  se®  me,  hut  I  wasn’t  the  least  bit 

u  him  hitting  me.  One  day  we  were  playing  this  same  game.  He 

had  borrowed  Pappy’s  knife,  and  was  trimming  a  forked  stick  for  a  flipper. 
He  had  sat  down  on  the  jutting  bottom  rocks  of  the  chimney,  whittling 
and  watching  for  me  to  come  around  the  south  corner*  When  I  surprised 
him  at  the  north  corner  it  scared  him.  He  started  to  throw  his  stick, 
and  in  his  haste  he  threw  the  knife  instead.  It  was  sharp  pointed,  keen 
as  a  razor ,  and  he  threw  it  hard.  The  blade  went  into  the  big  part  of 
my  left  leg.  clear  up  to  the  handle,  and  stuck  there.  It  didn’t  hurt 
hardly  at  all,  and  didn't  bleed.  Autie  ran  for  the  orchard,  and  I  want 
to  the  porch  and  sat  down.  Mammy  came  and  pulled  it  out.  I  almost 
fainted,  not  from  pain,  but  because  it  scared  me,  I  guess.  It  was  sot 
so  very  long  in  getting  well,  but  while  it  was  healing  up  seven  boils 
came  around  it. 

We  called  and  called  for  Autie,  and  looked  for  him,  but  he  didn't 
show  up  until  nearly  dark.  He  was  sure  that  he  had  about  finished  me. 

They  were  sorry  for  him,  and  didn’t  even  scold  him,  for  they  knew  that 
it  was  an  accident. 

Sadie  and  I  were  alike  in  some  things,  but  entirely  different  in 
others.  She  was  very  feminine,  afraid  of  cows,  dogs,  and  mules.  She 
was  afraid  of  any  kind  of  a  dog,  just  so  it  could  bark.  Cousin  Alec 
Ferrell  had  a  little  old  bench  legged  fiste,  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat, 
and  Sadie  would  even  run  from  it,  and  when  he  could  get  someone  on  the 
run  he  was  supremely  #appy,  and  did  his  part  of  the  chasing.  I  think  it 
was  William  who  saw  her  going  lickety  split  down  across  the  field  one 
day  with  that  little  fiste  doing  his  best  to  keep  n?,  till  she  reached  a 
tall  rail  fence  and  took  refuge.  He  teamed  her  unmercifully  about  it, 
and  said  that  that  rail  fence  was  all  that  saved  her. 

Sadie  was  even  afraid  of  a  quiet  old  milk  cow,  and  would  take  to  the 
bushes  at  the  sight  of  one.  We  had  an  old  mule,  named  Hunter,  that  had 
almost  as  much  sense  as  some  people.  He  could  untie  hard  knots  with  his 
teeth,  could  let  the  bars  down,  and  could  unlatch  most  any  gate.  If  he 
ever  failed  in  opening  gates  or  bars,  he  always  managed  to  get  over  the 
fence  somehow.  He  could  jump  any  fence,  even  the  high  one  our  Dad  had 
built  around  the  horse  lot.  He  couldn’t  endure  to  be  confined.  He 
would  have  been  in  perfect  tune  with  the  song  "Don’t  fence  me  in." 

Old  Hunter  knew  that  Sadie  was  afraid  of  him,  and  never  let  a  chance 
slip  by  to  tease  her.  If  he  saw  her  go  to  the  well  for  a  bucket  of 
water  he  would  travel  a  mile,  and  jump  several  fences  to  head  her  off  on 
her  way  to  the  house  with  her  water.  When  she  saw  him  coming  she  would 
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?or.tbe  nearest  sycamore  thicket,  and  climb  a 
sapling.  He  would  kind  of  wink,  smile,  lay  back  his  ears,  switch  his 
bail,  and  graze  around  the  bush  where  she  was  perched.  He  usually  drank 
a  -*-1bbl©  out  of  her  water  bucket,  and  stayed  close  enough  to  keep  her 
treed.  If  she  stayed  a  little  too  long,  when  she  went  for  water,  we 
always  knew  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  a  great  joke  in  the  family, 
when  we  would  go  out  far  enough  to  see  her  up  the  bush,  and  Old  Hunter 
on  guard  to  keep  her  from  coming  down.  If  she  started  down,  he  would  run 
up  with  his  ears  laid  back,  threaten  to  turn  his  heels,  and  squeal  a 
little.  She  hastily  retreated  back  up  the  sapling,  as  high  as  she  could. 

Old  Hunter  would  never  think  of  chasing  anyone  else  in  the  family,  not 
even  Autie  or  I,  He  enjoyed  chasing  Sadie  because  he  could  make  her  run 
so  easily. 

Although  Sadie  was  afraid  of  things,  when  it  was  necessary  she  would 
swallow  her  fear  and  come  to  the  rescue.  One  time,  when  Dolly  had  a  new 
calf,  and  Mama  was  milking  her,  Sadie  and  I  came  to  see  the  little  calf. 

Old  Bruno,  the  dog,  came  and  stood  beside  me.  Dolly  didn’t  like  the  dog 
so  near  her  calf,  and  she  lowered  her  head,  lolled  her  tongue,  and 
started  towards  us.  Sadie  grabbed  her  by  the  horns  and  stopped  her. 

Years  after  that  Sadie  and  Lelia  were  going  to  town  in  separate 
buggies.  Lelia  was  back  of  Sadie* s  horse  and  buggy.  The  old  black 
mare  Lelia  was  driving  became  frightened  of  something  and  came  tearing 
around  Sadie *s  vehicle.  Sadie  made  a  leap  and  grabbed  the  runaway  by 
her  bridle  bits  and  swung  on  till  she  got  her  stopped.  In  emergencies 
her  fears  seemed  to  leave  her.  Lelia  sympathized  withher  in  being  afraid 
of  things,  and  it  aggravated  her  because  I  was  not  afraid.  She  said, 

"Some  people  just  don*t  have  sense  enough  to  be  afraid. " 

I  was  not  afraid  of  anything,  only  snakes,  and  I  was  not  afraid  enough 
of  a  blue  racer  to  run  from  them.  They  were  like  Old  Hunter.  They  would 
chase  you  if  you’d  run,  but  if  you  just  stood  your  ground,  threw  a  rock, 
or  got  a  stick,  they  would  go  the  other  way.  * 

There  was  one  other  thing  I  was  afraid  of,  too.  It  was  Jim  William’s 
bull,  because  I  had  heard  the  folks  say  how  dangerous  he  was.  And  this 
brings  to  my  mind  the  very  first  time  I  ever  prayed.  I  was  going  to 
Aunt  Fannies,  and  was  taking  a  shortcut  through  some  tall  weeds,  when  I 
heard  him  bellering,  and  it  sounded  like  he  was  between  me  and  Aunt 
Fannies.  I  knelt  in  the  path  and  asked  the  Lord  to  please  make  him  go 
the  other  way.  I  waited  for  a  while,  and  could  hear  my  heart  beatingo 
Then  I  heard  him  bawling  away  up  the  creek,  in  the  other  direction.  I 
knelt  again,  and  thanked  God  for  answering  my  petition.  My  faith  in 
prayer,  and  in  the  protection  of  a  kind  Heavenly  Father  was  made  stronger 
by  this  incident,  and  my  fear  of  even  Williamses  bull  was  softened  a  little <> 

Sadie  and  I  were  both  tomboys,  full  of  energy  and  interest  in  life. 

She  was  the  beat  runner  in  school,  and  she  and  John  walked  the  fences 
for  miles,  even  the  picket  fence  around  the  garden.  They  made  stilts  so 
tall  they  had  to  get  on  them  from  the  top  of  the  big  gate. 

Sadie  and  Evert  had  a  mare  they  called  Daisy.  Sadie  would  drive  her 
to  town  hitched  to  the  buggy.  One  day,  as  she  started  to  cross  a  bridge 
that  had  a  loose  piece  of  lumber  in  the  floor  of  it,  Daisy  got  her  foot 
hung,  or  something  happened,  that  caused  her  to  not  want  to  go  across 
that  bridge  anymore.  But,  if  Sadie  would  get  out  and  go  and  knock 
around  with  a  hammer,  and  pretend  to  fix  it,  she  would  cross  it  O.k. 

"itOnS<d^dSSe«rS&  her  and  she  balked  when  they  got  to  the  bridge. 

Sadie  told  him  that  she  could  manage  it,  bub  ®v®![£h®f£d ai^thatTsillv 
foolishness,  he  was  going  to  ffi|ke  her  cross  it  without  all  that 
nrmnvrnrk-  He  whimed  her,  and  she  reared,  and  nearly  turned  the  ouggy 
poppycock.  iQHe  ^PP|*e^ad  t0  let  Sadie  pretend  she  fixed  the  broken 
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plank,  and  then  she  had  to  lead  her  across.  The  rough  treatment  had 
her  nerves  on  edge. 

Sadie  also  had  a  rooster  and  a  cat  that  were  great  friends.  They 
stayed  together  all  the  time,  and  seemed  to  talk  to  each  other. 

Sadie  saved  her  clabber  milk  for  the  chickens  and  pigs.  One  day  we 
went  away,  and  when  we  got  within  hearing  distance  of  the  back  yard  we 
could  hear  her  little  chickens  making  distressed  cries,  streak,  streak, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  back  gate  the  cat  had  heard  the  chickens  too, 
and  was  looking  over  the  rim  of  the  big  bucket  of  clabber,  and  the 
little  chickens  were  in  it,  and  of  course  could  not  get  out. 

Cats  will  often  eat  little  chickens,  ana  Sadie  said  let’s  wait  a 
minute  and  see  what  it  would  do.  It  reached  its  right  front  paw  down, 
got  it  under  the  little  chicken  and  scooped  it  up  and  over  the  edge  of 
the  bucket.  It  continued  till  it  rescued  every  one  of  them,  and  then 
proceeded  to  lick  the  clabber  off  of  them. 

Evert  had  an  old  dog  named  Rex,  too,  that  loved  one  of  the  horses. 

I  can!t  remember  just  what  it  was  that  happened  to  the  horse,  anyway, 
it  was  hurt  and  died,  and  old  Rex  would  not  leave  the  carcass  after  they 
drug  it  off,  but  stayed  there  for  days,  and  kept  the  buzzards  away  from 
it.  Stayed  without  food  or  water,  till  Evert  supplied  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  sojourn  at  grandpa  Armstrong’s  old  house  we 
had  a  pet  squirrel  too,  and  it  was  unusually  smart  and  cute,  but  it  be¬ 
came  a  little  too  smart.  It  was  continually  sneaking  things  and  taking 
them  up  to  its  nest  on  the  shoulder  of  the  chimney;  balls  of  yarn, , 
thjtables,  the  unfinished  sock,  the  knitting  needles.  Whenever  anything 
was  missing  they  could  guess  where  to  find  it.  Sometimes,  when  it 
didn’t  get  its  way  it  would  bite,  and  it  had  sharp  that  were 

rea^interesting^they^wer^genti^and^weet^and^e  learne^why^they 

SIcLffamSa^th^ny  SfoRfc  friends  and  learned  of 

SS  a- 

theTherwhip-poor-wills  came  and  sat  on  the  doorstep  at  night  and  gave 
hisTplai£tive  call.  We  found  that  they  turn  around  and  around  whale 

“•WS  ^olfir^AiK^feWhe  Whip;p00r^u. 

would^atcl^mosquitoes  ofa^ fnig  “and  if  we  Ahrew  a  Stic,  or 

up  STd 

sa-rs  .  **  h°-  - did 

enjoy  them  when  they  came*  Rprt  and  Otho  stayed  a  few  days, 

I  remember  them  coming  over  once.  rtand  tusy  with  the  horses, 

and  we  were  going  home  them,  A*™*  J^.^er  how  far  it  was, 

on  the  farm,  we  were  going  to  wai  .  seemed  a  long  glorious  trip, 

probably  three  or  fourmdles  but  to  me  it  •  waXk  slow,  and  rest 

I  didn't  mind  it  one  bit.  We  wjmia  de  us  somepop  guns 

along  the  way,  as  Autie  was  a  alder (ie  called  it  elder),  with  a 

to  take  along,  made  from  3  joi  t  f  1  of  dogwood  berries  and  sassa- 

stick  of  hardwood.  There  would  in  them> 

fras  berries  all  along  the  way  t  tarted  but  there  were  may  last 

We  children  were  anxious  to  I s2L£y  ”uld  leave  home.  Autie,  the  baby 
minute  things  to  be  done  before  Mammy  ou 


but 
They 
a  rock 


. 
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that  section  called  south  Christian,  where  the  country  ceases  to  be 
hilly  and  rocky,  and  stretches  out  into  smooth  green  distances* 

We  kept  our  pockets  well  filled  with  berries  to  shoot.  Found  wild 
flowers  along  the  way,  discovered  new  kinds  of  birds,  stopped  to  rest, 
and  ate  our  lunch*  We  took  turns  carrying  Autie  on  our  backs  when  his 
baby  legs  grew  tired*  The  last  stretch  of  road  led  through  a  big  woods, 
to  a  gate,  and  from  there  on  south  as  far  as  we  could  see  it  was  cleared 
and  level,  and  the  wagon  road  led  down  through  the  fields  to  cousin 
Boones  house* 

There  were  many  interesting  things  when  we  got  there.  Big  straw 
stacks  to  play  on,  and  big  hay  lofts.  A  giant  tobacco  barn,  with  lota 
of  sparrow  nests  up  under  the  rafters,  and  a  row  of  big  maple  trees, 
from  the  house  to  the  barn,  to  climb.  Old  threshing  machines,  and  other 
farm  implements  to  climb  over.  Big  old  turkey  gobblers  that  gobbled 
every  time  we  hollered  at  them.  A  fiddle  and  a  banjo  that  the  boys 
could  play  tunes  on.  Cousin  Boone  was  a  fiddler,  and  he  let  the  boys 
practice  on  his  fiddle  when  they  wanted  to. 

Besides  the  things  mentioned,  there  was  lots  of  laughter,  and  kind¬ 
ness.  I  don’t  remember  of  ever  hearing  cross  or  angry  words  from  any 
of  this  family.  They  were  always  glad  to  see  us,  and  there  was  always 
plenty  of  good  food,  so  it’s  no  wonder  the  memory  of  it  is  pleasant. 

Aunt  Ann  fussed  around,  and  watched  we  children  pretty  close,  for 
fear  we  would  climb  too  high,  and  maybe  fall,  and  break  an  armer  leg. 

"We  don’t  have  any  of  that  kind  of  legs  granny,"  the  boys  would  say, 
giggling. 

There  were  l&ts  of  tree  frogs  in  the  maples,  just  the  color  of  the 
bark,  and  when  we  would  happen  to  step  on  one  accidently,  they  were 
cold,  even  in  hot  weather. 

We  would  go  to  the  fields,  where  leonard  and  Genie  were  working, 
so  we  could  ride  the  big  old  mules  back  to  the  house. 

Bert  and  Other  had  several  little  wagons  they  had  made,  with  wheels 
they  had  found  on  the  old  wornout  farm  implements,  and  we  would  take 
turns  pulling  each  other  in  them.  When  Other  was  tired  of  pulling,  he 
would  run  up  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  make  us  think  it  was 
going  to  turn  over.  It  really  would  sometimes,  but  they  were  so  low 
that  we  didn’t  have  far  to  fall,  and  it  didn’t  hurt  us. 

Once,  when  we  went  to  visit  them,  cousin  Mary  said  that  the  boys  were 
all  working  over  in  the  old  Doyle  fields.  I  wanted  to  know  the  way,  as 
I  was  anxious  to  go  where  they  were.  She  said  to  go  up  to  the  big  gate, 
and  there  was  a  road  leading  due  we&t  through  another  big  gate,  and 
another  stretch  of  big  woods,  and  I  would  find  the  Doyle  fields.  So  I 
st.art.oH  Aiit  hravolv.  To  the  first  big  gate  was  easy,  as  it  was  in  sight 


on.  Then  a  terrible  sound  Degan  *****  ~  r 

blood  curdling  sound,  a  jumble  of  wails  and  cries  all  mixed  together. 
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was^caped^tif^^nd1™.  wol^s»1?lthough  I  had  never  heard  a  wolf.  I 
showed  through  the  trees11  and  ??  might.  After  a  while  a  clearing 

them  of  the  fSful  noise  ’anS  Gen?^56'  Jhe  b°P  plouShinS-  I  told® 
could  find  what  it  Sas.’  got  0n  hls  mule  to  S°  and  see  if  he 

thishhighwaytl?theSPri rppr°0dS  W2?  n?t  very  far  from  the  highway,  and  on 
died  aS  what  I  had  hLn  roa?>  there  was  a  Ne6ro  church.  A  child  had 
a  rell  iob  o?  I  was  the  mourners.  They  must  have  been  doing 

I  had  had  no  id  pa  +  v  g>  ^rom  n°ise  that  was  coming  through  the  woods. 
1  had  had  no  idea  there  was  a  church  in  ten  miles  of  me. 

that  afternoon  b T  ni6  and  1  had  my  Pirst  experience  in  plowing 

”Jai  o°°n*  IxP}?a 6116(1  up  some  corn»  and  let  the  mule  tramp  on  some 

did  SOme  Ploufihing»  about  my  first,  and  my  last. 

werJh! *  An  0ld  n?§ro  and  woman  who  lived  on  that  Place,  and  we 

went  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  eggs  for  cousin  Mary.  The  man  was 

greasing  his  boots  when  we  got  there.  He  had  already  greased  his  face. 
Aunt  Cindy,  the  negro  woman,  was  doubling  her  sheets  and  pillowcases 
and  putting  them  between  her  feather  bed  and  straw  bed,  so  it  would  make 
them  smooth,  and  she  would  not  have  to  iron  them.  She  was  a  big  fat 
woman,  with  very  large  breasts  and  tummy.  She  told  us  that  a  fox  had 
killed  a  hen  that  had  been  setting  on  some  eggs,  so  she  was  keeping 
them  warm  by  carrying  them  under  her  breasts.  She  raised  one  and  showed 
us,  and  sure  enough  there  they  were,  and  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
danger  of  them  falling  out  either.  I  have  wondered  lots  of  times  since 
then  what  she  did  with  them  at  night,  surely  she  didn’t  keep  them  there 
while  she  slept. 

Cousin  Mary  thought  our  religion  was  being  neglected.  Religion, 
according  to  her  idea,  consisted  of  going  to  church  and  singing.  Ours 
was  a  different  brand. 


One  time  I  stayed  a  week  at  cousin  Mary’s.  When  Sunday  was  coming 
she  starched  and  ironed  my  dress,  made  me  a  new  petticoat  with  lace  on 
the  edge,  and  tucks  above  the  lace.  Sunday  morning  we  trudged  our  way 
to  Brick  Church  to  Sunday  School. 

Brother  Spurlin,  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  had  been  pastor 
there  for  many  years,  conducted  the  exercises.  He  chewed  tobacco,  and 
between  every  sentence  he  would  spit.  It  seemed  he  was  not  as  good  a 
spitter  as  some  tobacco  chewers  I  have  seen,  who  could  hit  a  knot  hole 
ten  feet  away.  His  tobacco  juice  seemed  to  fly  in  all  directions.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  hell  fire  and  damnation. 

When  cousin  Mary  asked  me  if  I  liked  the  Sunday  School,  I  said  yes, 
but  really,  I  was  not  very  much  impressed.  I  did  like  the  singing, 
though. 

Not  long  after  that  Etta  went  to  cousin  Marys  to  stay  for  awhile,  and 
Brother  Whittenbraker  was  holding  a  protracted  meeting.  They  attended 
regularly,  and  Etta  decided  to  be  baptized.  Cousin  Mary  was  happy.  They 
all  loved  Etta  very  much,  and  I  guess  she  thought  she  had  saved  her.  We 
went  to  the  baptizing,  and  after  Etta  waded  out  in  the  water  I  noticed 
that  she  stumbled,  and  nearly  fell  down.  After  the  baptism  was  over, 
and  she  was  out,  she  said  that  a  snake  had  wrapped  around  her  legs. 

We  watched  pretty  close  for  a  while  to  see  if  there  was  any  notice¬ 
able  change  in  Etta  after  she  got  religion.  One  day  she  tried  to  chase 
the  old  cat  out  with  the  broom,  and  instead  of  going  out  she  scooted 
upstairs,  as  the  stair  door  was  standing  open  a  little.  Etta  said,  "You 
infernal  old  huzzy,”  and  we  told  her  that  if  she  didn't  watch  out  she'd 
lose  all  of  her  religion.  She  felt  bad,  cried  a  little,  and  said  that 
we  expected  her  to  be  perfect.  She  just  thought  she  ought  wo  be  bap¬ 
tized,  as  the  Bible  says  we  ought.  We  apologized,  and  told  her  that 
we  were  just  joking. 
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.  ThHeeWafSal2Iyshtalkingt about0!*!? '  -  th  Brother  -  “hittenbraker 


i??r^1?h?i?em?ing  was-  ‘ven 

We  were  a  generation  of  dancers  and  fiddlers  and  didn't  feel  like. 

"  ?Lsmdu  eiw?e^ui!Vas  pre“V ^  t»  bSii5™  SS  5i,!e  v  fL 

swearing!  Wlth  him  as  to  drinking,  gambling,  and 

lAtoe^eadt?hpaR-iMoti^,  began  to  think  more  about  religi 


on, 


kB  bl  T?°re*  According  to  the  Baptist  belief,  that  Etta 

Si6  ™?!!!’  She  W0Uid  g?  t0  Heaven>  and  the  rest  of  us  would  all  go  to 
heil,  unless  we  were  baptized  by  a  Baptist  minister. 

m°r?  that  he  studied  the  question,  and  the  more 
Ihl  rhLnhli  =he  B^ble»  tbe  more  determined  he  was  to  not  join  any  of 

US*  H  Said  that  they  didn,t  teach  the  same  things 
Jesus  taught.  If  he  ever  found  one  that  did  teach  the  same  religion, 
that  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  he  would  accept  it,  but  that  so 
far  he  had  not  found  it. 

Cousin  Filmore  Smith  had  been  going  to  Brick  Church,  and  he  and 
cousin  Serena,  and  their  two  children,  Lawrence  and  Worthy,  would  come 
over  quite  often,  and  the  topic  of  conversation  became  religion.  The 
more  they  read  the  scriptures,  the  more  they  decided  that  most  of  the 
denominations  were  far  from  the  way  the  Saviour  had  taught. 

One  thing  was  clear.  In  the  Saviours  time,  He  and  His  disciples  had 
preached  free.  He  told  them  plainly,  on  one  occasion,  that  they  had 
received  the  Gospel  free,  and  to  see  that  they  gave  it  to  others  free. 

Cousin  Fil  said  that  it  was  possible  that,  this  being  an  entirely 
dif-^erent  time,  maybe  it  required  a  different  method.  But  they  found 
a  little  later  on  that  the  Lord  had  said,  "If  any  man,  or  even  an  angel 
from  Heaven,  should  ever  teach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  He  had 
taught  them,  they  would  be  accursed."  He  also  said  that  His  Church 
was  founded  on  Apostles  and  Prophets,  so  if  it  was  to  be  the  same  for¬ 
ever  it  looked  like  if  we  ever  found  the  Church  we  were  looking  for  it 
would  have  to  have  Apostles  and  Prophets. 

Every  time  we  got  together,  while  we  stripped  tobacco,  or  on  Sundays, 
or  on  long  winter  evenings,  the  subject  of  religion  was  discussed  back 
and  forth  without  ever  coming  to  anything  definite,  except  this  one 
thing.  None  of  the  churches  around  us  were  teaching  the  same  Gospel 
that  the  Saviour  had  taught.  So,  if  Etta's  baptism  had  done  nothing 
else,  it  had  started  up  an  epidemic  of  investigation,  and  of  reading 
the  scriptures. 

Although  I  was  a  small  child  at  this  time,  not  more  than  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  I  listened  to  every  word  of  their  discussions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  judgement  then  was  clearer  on  lots  of  things  than 
it  is  now.  I  felt  like  I  knew  whether  anyone  was  sincere  or  not. 

Whether  or  not  they  were  telling  the  truth. 

Many  times  after  one  of  their  long  discussions  I  would  sit  in  the 
half  darkness  of  the  old  stairsteps,  with  my  rag  doll  in  my  arms,  and 
Mammy's  old  soft  brown  shawl  around  me,  and  think  over  all  thay  had  said, 
and  of  the  scriptures  they  had  read.  I  recalled  again  and  again  a 
prayer  that  Brother  Whittenbraker  had  prayed  over  at  cousin  Filmores 
one  Sunday  afternoon.  A  special  prayer.  We  all  knelt  around  our  chairs. 
I  kept  thinking  that  it  didn't  sound  genuine,  that  he  was  just  trying 
to  impress  us.  I  wondered  if  it  was  mean  of  me  to  think  that. 

I  had  not  been  to  church  many  times,  and  the  occasional  chapters  that 
Mammy  read  to  us  from  the  Bible  was  about  the  limit  of  my  knowledge  of 
religion.  Except,  of  course,  the  everyday  life  that  was  ground  into  us 
unconsciously.  We  must  never  aay  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  we  must 
never  swear,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  If  we  wanted  to  convince 


U<J~i S"/">  ti 


resort  was°to  as^*h"I  us>  the  very  last 

do  it."  That  was  convincinr  for  ?„  Uth?<  °r*  ,JVU  swear  1  “HI 
forgiveable  sin  and  we  didnti-  a  L  a  would  have  been  an  un- 

deplnded  on.  ’  n ^  d°  When  we  g-We  a  thing  it  could“be 

sure  wendidJ^t>'worttheLnLk®Pht^  Sabbath  Holy  °r  not,  but  one  thing 

^ef^annwe^y{n^natSWedW0Uld  SSTtS^gug1^  ^ 

need  ’  it?  "°Uld  ^  ^tT’Sy'SSe^M* 

We  were  a  happy  bunch,  at  least  we  children  were  happy,  and  if  our 

Snremn?hprLU^aPPy  ™  cer*ainly  never  knew  of  it.  I?have  SSndered^how 

2JJT  ond'  L?' ViLPS8Slbl?.have  d0ne  a11  that  she  had  to  d0»  stay  cheer- 
iul,  and  not  lose  her  patience. 

the  wfter  ran  so  low  in  the  spring  that  we  had  to  take 
the  washing  to  the  creek,  seems  like  a  picnic  to  me,  but  it  must  have 
been  quite  a  task  for  her.  When  she  got  ready  to  move  the  washing  to 
the  creek,  we  started  packing  things  down  there.  The  old  iron  kettle 
was  turned  over  someones  head,  another  would  take  the  old  wooden  tubs 
(usually  half  of  a  barrel),  another  would  take  the  clothes,  soap, 
matches,  lunch,  etc* 

We  always  had  horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  but  I  can  never  remember 
the  washing  or  tubs  and  kettle  being  hauled  to  the  creek  in  the  wagon. 
Probably  the  season  in  which  we  had  to  go  to  the  creek  to  wash  was  the 
times  when  they  were  using  the  teams  in  the  fields.  The  work  in  the 
fields  was  the  important  thing. 

I  can  remember  that  I  looked  forward  to  washing  at  the  creek  with  as 
much  joy  as  I  do  a  vacation  now.  I  hunted  for  wood  to  go  under  the 
kettle,  punched  the  clothes,  dipped  water  to  fill  tubs,  and  was  general 
flunky.  Between  times,  I  hunted  flowers,  sugar  haws,  black  haws,  or 
built  little  chimneys  of  the  rocks  on  the  creek  bank,  or  fed  crumbs  to 
the  swarms  of  little  fishes  that  would  come  waving  their  little  tails 
up  to  the  bank  to  eat. 

One  day  I  had  started  gathering  buckeyes,  a  peculiar  nutlooking 
growth,  that  grew  five  or  six  together  in  a  big  burr.  When  it  dried, 
and  they  fell  out,  they  were  as  smooth  and  slick  as  a  button  with  an 
eye  on  one  side,  making  its  name  very  appropriate.  There  was  a  buckeye 
tree  growing  on  the  bank  just  above  the  wash  kettle.  It  was  bent  over, 
and  was  very  easy  to  climb.  I  was  up  in  it,  filling  my  apron  with  the 
smooth  odd  shaped  nuts.  Suddenly  I  heard  Mammy,  in  a  voice  a  little 
too  calm  say,  "Effie,  sit  right  still,  and  don't  move  for  a  minute,  and 
don't  be  scared. " 

I  saw  Mammy  looking  around  hurriedly  for  something  on  the  ground, 
and  wondered  what  she  was  doing.  I  had  just  picked  up  most  of  the  loose 
sticks  lying  around  for  wood,  so,  not  being  able  to  find  anything  elsa, 
she  reached  down  by  the  kettle  and  got  a  burning  chunk,  came  over  to  the 
tree  and  whacked  a  big  copperhead  snake  on  his  pate.  It  was  not  more 
than  six  inches  from  my  bare  feet.  He  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  thud. 

I  spilled  my  buckeyes,  and  almost  fell  out  of  the  tree. 

Mammy  had  just  happened  to  see  him  going  up  the  tree  where  I  was 
sitting.  I  had  not  seen  him,  I  was  too  busy  with  my  buckeyes.  The  rest 
of  the  time  we  were  down  there,  that  day,  every  twig  that  moved,  I 
jumped,  and  I  didn't  wade  in  the  weeds  looking  for  wildf lowers  that  day, 
any  more. 

I  can  remember  yet  just  how  good  the  buttermilk  biscuits  and  bacon, 
or,  biscuit,  butter  and  blackberry  jam  tasted,  when  we  got  ready  to  eat 
our  lunch  on  washday. 
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W©  fiung  ^h©  clothes  on  hushes  inside  the  oi  j  . . 

SbTs.fs's  rs.i'.sn.s  s““  •  «".5«"  w%;rs::d„ 

Sffi'J ; h;  dfKT  “r  SS  rss-^K  2TJ 

the  tubs  would  be  rL^v  ^  r*?i\ the  oreek  and  drink  the  tub  dry.  Then 
filled  again  and  soaked  Sp/  11  staves.  and  would  not  hold  water  until 

have°beenkinvTmnr^Lni=fXPenS^e  swdmmin8  Pools,  diving  boards,  etc.  could 
a  tri  ,  f,S  Pleasure  than  that  deep  shady  creek.  In  fact  it  was 

lilh  tianJ  ?  ,  *S  ^  ~g  ^1U  WaS  0n  the  SOUth  Side  Of  it, 

the  hf^est  Seather^  6  S°Uth  bank>  the  Water  WSS  cold-  even  in 

where  the  foot  log  was  located,  just  east  of  the 
bars,  where  they  brought  the  horses  and  mules  through  to  water  them. 

TJiat  place  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  at  this  point  there  was  a  meadow 
on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  the  only  cultivated  spot  on  that  side 
anywhere  along  our  stretch  of  the  creek,  so  that  was  the  favorite 
swimming  hole  for  we  girls. 

i  •  i  P16  ^°y®  ^oun<^  the  deeper  holes  farther  down  the  creek  more  to  their 
liking.  What  a  luxury,  after  a  long  hot  dusty  day  of  plowing  in  the 
fields,  to  take  a  plunge  in  the  cool  running  water,  that  was  always  as 
clear  as  crystal,  with  the  bottom  floored  with  clean,  bright  colored 
pebbles,  keeping  the  water  from  becoming  muddy,  even  when  we  played  in 
it  for  hours.  It  spoiled  me,  for  when  I*v“  seen  children  go  in  an  old 
muddy  pond,  or  a  ditch  of  water,  or  some  old  stagnant  pool  where  there 
was  danger  of  cutting  their  feet  on  glass  or  cans,  I  felt  like  they  were 
pretty  poverty  stricken  for  a  swimming  pool,  as  my  ideal  was  a  clear 
running  stream  with  gravel  for  a  floor. 

After  the  Morris  folks  moved  in  the  house  that  was  located  where  our 
country  lane  joined  the  public  highway,  called  the  Buttermilk  Road,  that 
led  from  Hopkinsville  to  Dawson  Springs,  a  new  and  interesting  chapter 
was  added  to  our  lives.  Before,  all  I  had  to  play  with  was  boys,  as  the 
three  families  of  cousins  that  were  my  playmates  were  all  boys.  Cousin 
Narcissy  Cook*s  baby  was  a  girl,  Essie,  the  only  girl  they  had.  Aunt 
Helen* s  only  girl  died  when  a  baby,  and  cousin  Mary  Susan  had  no  girls. 
So.  when  the  Morrises  moved  near  with  a  large  family,  all  girls,  it  was 
not  very  long  till  some  friendships  were  formed  that  were  to  last  all 
through  life. 

The  Morrises  were  a  good  family,  clean  and  intelligent,  with  high 
ideals,  and  as  luck  was  on  our  side,  not  over  zealous  in  any  of  the 
narrow  religious  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  that  were  so  preju¬ 
diced  against  music  and  dancing. 

John  and  Elmo  were  both  good  singers  and  dancers,  both  could  play 
the  guitar,  and  sing  with  it.  We  had  a  sort  of  mania  for  learning  every 
song  afloat,  so  our  place  grew  increasingly  popular,  as  the  boys  grew  to 
young  manhood. 

The  ball  park  was  not  far  from  our  place,  and  the  croquet  yard  was  in 
a  little  glade  between  our  place  and  Mr.  Moores.  Every  weekend,  and 
especially  Sunday  afternoons,  there  was  always  plenty  of  company  there. 

The  Morris  family  had  two  girls  about  my  age.  Maud,  a  little  younger 
than  myself,  Leona,  a  little  older.  Then  there  was  Laura,  Sadies  age, 
and  Fanny  and  Olive,  a  little  older.  There  was  also  a  widowed  sister, 
Mary  Miller.  She  and  her  two  children,  Kate  and  Ivis,  lived  with  them^ 

We  brnc&me  fast  friends,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  family  was 
sharid  by  the  other.  We  visited  often,  and  Maud  and  Leona,  and  badie 
and  I,  often  stayed  all  night  at  each  others  homes.  Our  parents  were 
very  lenient,  allowing  us  to  stay  up  late  and  carouse  as  long  as  we 
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vim!d’  One  ^“thelfwa?  !}^,30me  3Jrlct  lays  that  were  enforced  with  a 
if  there  was  anv  dwn!tatf?e  had  t0  be.in  bed  before  nine  o’clock,  and 
it  smothered  or  wpgfrmif  ufter  were  in  bed,  we  certainly  had  to  keep 
iant  to  hear  anv  1!  ^df?eJr  the  voice  of  authority,  "Leony,  I  don’t 
obeyed!  y  f  that  n0W,  Shut  up  and  g0  t0  sleeP**  We  usually 

nn<wif^ntnwr,^i **ad  b? . wasb  dishes,  and  we  drew  straws  to  see  which 

fw  id  and  Whlch  would  dry  them»  We  both  wanted  to  wash 

them,  but  took  whatever  we  got, 

Mr,  Morris  kept  the  Post  Office,  called  Larkin,  and  a  little  grocery 
in  the  same  building,  so  there  were  never  many  days  passed  without  our 
seeing  es.cn  ouner • 

Their  lives  and  ours  became  very  closely  interwoven,  Maud  and  I  sat 
in  the  same  seat  at  school  for  seven  years.  The  first  year  I  went  she 
was  not  old  enough  to  go,  Jim  Morgan  was  the  teacher.  We  sat  on  long 
planks  for  seats,  without  any  backs  to  lean  against,  with  our  booka 
lying  beside  us.  There  was  one  huge  desk  up  in  front,  four  or  five 
feet  wide.  As  I  remember  it  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  real  high,  but  maybe  it  just  seemed  enormous  to  my  small 
childish  mind.  The  older  pupils  kept  their  books  and  slates,  etc,,  in 
it,  and  sat  up  there  when  it  was  necessary  to  write  or  cipher. 

Mr.  Morgan  taught  all  of  the  eight  grades.  He  was  a  kind  teacher. 

When  school  was  out  it  was  a  great  grief  to  me  to  think  that  we  might 
not  see  him  anymore.  I  loved  him,  and  blubbered  freely  when  he  told  us 
all  goodby.  That  was  my  first  year  of  school,  but  I  had  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  at  home  before  I  was  six. 

There  was  a  spelling  match,  the  last  day  of  school,  and  I  stood  up 
to  spell  with  the  others.  Etta  and  I  were  standing  together.  The 
pupils  formed  a  line  all  around  the  building  against  the  wall.  Of  course 
he  gave  little  easy  words  to  children  like  myself.  When  a  pupil  missed 
a  word  they  dropped  out  and  took  a  seat. 

At  the  last  I  was  still  standing  with  the  few  older  champions.  Mr; 
Morgan  knew  my  capacity  and  gave  me  words  he  knew  that  I  could  spellj 
but  at  last  there  were  inly  three  of  us  left  standing.  The  two  champion 
spellers  of  the  older  group,  and  I  of  the  little  easy  words. 

The  word  was  gourd,  a  catch  word  that  we  had  talked  of  at  home,  and  I 
had  learned  to  spell  it.  The  two  older  spellers  were  not  familiar  with 
it.  The  first  one  spelled  it  goard,  the  other  one  hesitated,  as  there 
was  only  one  trial.  At  last  he  spelled  it  gord.  They  both  sat  down, 
and  I  was  left  standing  alone.  Mr.  Morgan  said.  "Effie,  do  you  think 
you  could  spell  gourd?"  I  sailed  through  it  triumphantly.  A  loud  cheer 
went  up,  and  Mr.  Morgan  came  and  patted  me  on  the  back,  held  me  up  and 
said,  "Here  is  our  school’s  champion  speller." 

I  was  scared,  didn’t  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  hardly  knew  what  it  was 
all  about,  as  that  was  the  first  spelling  match  I  had  ever  taken  part  in. 

It  was  followed  by  many,  many  others.  We  specialised  in  spelling  bill 
I  was  sure  I  could  spell  any  word  in  the  English  language.  We  gloried 
in  such  word 8  as  immateriality,  hypochondriacal,  and  elephantiasis.  We 
knew  all  the  small  catch  words  like  mullein,  phthisic,  gourd,  and  separate. 

Often,  when  we  had  spelled  all  the  hardest  words  in  the  spelling  book 
the  teacher  would  have  us  give  the  definitions,  and  the  synonyms,  or 
would  switch  to  the  geography,  and  give  us  names  of  countries,  cities, 

A  spelling  match  was  fun  when  you  knew  how  to  spell  all  the  words, 
but  I  remember  one  time  when  I  got  rattled,  and  my  brain  refused  to 
function.  When  the  teacher  gave  out  the  word  onge,  I  couldn  t  remember 
ever  hearing  it  before,  it  sounded  foreign  and  strange.  It  was  funny  to 
thS  poo?  spfllers  to  s4e  one  of  the  Amplons  stumped  on  a  common  every- 
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evenWsmiled  fbSt  notoneS^vTh®y  gig?led  and  whispered,  and  the  teacher 

teacher  insisted  “a?"*  g”  Tt  t  t^i  af^v  a  ?ainful  sile"ce-  the 
<?aid  w  u  n  t  r  t  ve  1L«a  trial  anyway.  I  made  a  stab  at  it  and 

®“d*  -AM*  1  could  never  figure  out  what  caused  that  lapse  of 

recurrence  of  this°Rame  Whe?  1  suffered  a  serious  shock,  I  had  a 

recurrence  ol  this  same  thing,  only  more  serious. 


T  nf?«n  ?ixty  (WJJTT  am  not  so  sure  of  my  spelling. 

io^bLfn^wTth  if  de^atins  whether  it  is  ei  or  ie,  or  whether  a  simple 
word  begins  with  e  or  i,  or  if  there  are  two  l»s  or  one. 

iin!c  Lbfi16Ve  W®  Were  as  thor<>uehly  drilled  on  words  and  their 
meanings  as  the  generation  before  us.  Lelia  studied  the  dictionary  as 
a  regular  textbook,  and  it  has  stayed  with  her  through  life.  It  is  hard 
today  to  find  a  word  that  she  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of. 

We  hear  lots  said  of  the  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse, n  where  all  eight 
grades  were  taught  by  one  teacher,  but  somehow  we  managed  to  absorb  a 
lot  of  things.  I  learned  as  much,  or  more,  from  hearing  the  older  ones 
recite  their  lessons  than  I  did  from  my  own  studies,  all  but  English.  I 
loved  the  poems,  the  stories,  etc.,  that  were  in  Sadies  and  Lelias 
grammar  books,  but  the  intricate  rules  of  grammar,  and  rhetoric  just 
wouldn't  take  on  me,  and  never  did. 

Sadie  specialized  in  English  grammar,  and  was  expert  at  parsing  and 
diagramming.  I  managed  to  get  through  somehow,  by  memorizing,  to  me, 
senseless  things,  that  didnft  stay  with  me  till  they  got  cold.  Right 
now  I  don't  suppose  I  could  name  the  parts  of  speech,  or  tell  what  an 
adverb  is.  I  think  I  do  know  what  a  noun  or  pronoun  is,  but  that's 
about  the  extent  of  my  grammar. 

The  secret  of  my  ignorance  of  grammar  was  the  fact  that  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  I  should  have  been  laying  a  foundation  for  grammar,  there  was 
no  one  in  that  class  but  myself,  and  the  teacher  didn't  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  have  a  class  for  just  one  pupil. 

Then,wh  en  we  got  a  new  teacher  she  put  me  in  a  class  that  was  two  or 
three  years  ahead  of  me.  I  had  no  idea  what  they  were  talking  about,  and 
I  guess  I  never  did  find  out. 

I  really  think  that  in  conversation  and  writing  my  English  was  as 
good  or  better  than  many  who  were  far  ahead  of  me  in  the  intricasies  of 
grammar. 

We  did  learn  the  diacritics,  the  marks  that  showed  the  different 
sounds  of  the  letters.  They  have  not  been  taught  to  my  children.  A 
self-pronouncing  Bible,  or  other  book,  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  to 
them,  as  they  have  no  idea  what  a  broad  A,  or  an  Italian  A  means. 

Another  thing  we  learned,  that  my  children  have  not  was  the  names  of 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  body.  We  could  name  every  bone  in  the  body 
from  the  temporal  in  the  forehead,  straight  on  down  to  the  bones  of  the 
toes,  without  a  bobble. 

We  studied  a  little  book  called,  *The  House  I  Live  In*  before  we  got 
to  serious  physiology,  which  taught  us  the,  then,  newly  discovered 
knowledge  of  the  harm  of  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  alcoholic  drinks  to 
the  body.  Today,  leading  doctors  are  paid  fabulous  prices  to  publish 
statements  saying  they  have  discovered  that  tobacco,  specially  cigarettes, 
are  positively  not  the  least  injurious  to  the  heart,  and  manygullibla. 
peopie,  who  want  to,  believe  it. 

Our  physiology  book  said  that  there  was  a  certain  type  of  heart  disease, 
called  tobacco  heart,  that  was  caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Of  course 
it  was  true,  and  is  true,  but  the  tobacco  trust,  who  cares  for  nothing 
but  money,  would  rather  we  would  believe  a  lie,  and  tear  our  bodies  down. 
They  don't  care  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  only  money.  Doctors,  who 
also  place  the  love  of  money  above  the  love  of  humanity,  are  hired  to 
publish  the  lies  to  deceive  the  human  race,  so  that  more  cigarettes  will 
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be  sold. 

ward0  ^Thev  are  ns?n<r°J!ler-thin68’  we  have  6one  backward  instead  of  for- 
of  mankind  bu?  for  tirf  increase  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  betterment 
mLnSn  n.t  selfish  purposes  that  result  in  the  degradation  of 

rhev  have  du2kfo!?  nfhpP°°r  5??ls»  that  theY  also  will  fall  into  the  pit 
uni? it  f  dnS  f  °n?r  /  Whlle  they  who  d0  the  smallest  thine  for  the 

uplist  of  others,  will  themselves  be  lifted  up.  - 

£an  remember  a  few  times  when  I  didn't  mind  my  mother,  with  some 
disastrous  results.  She  was  not  very  strong  on  harsh  punishment,  in 
fact  I  can  remember  the  few  times  she  spanked  me,  or  the  one  time:  and 
ons  slap  is  all  I  can  remember  from  my  father. 

Someone  had  put  a  ladder  up  to  the  low  eaves  of  the  big  old  tobacco 
barn.  The  roof  near  the  edge  was  almost  flat,  and  looked  very  inviting. 
John  and  Elmo  ran  up  the  ladder  in  their  play,  and  were  chasing  each 
other  freelv  across  the  roof.  Autie,  my  little  brother  (I  was  taking 

care  of  him) ,  wanted  to  get  up  there  so  bad .  I  went  and  asked  Mammy 

if  I  could  take  him  up  there  just  a  few  minutes,  but  she  said  firmly, 

"No  sir,  you  must  not.*  He  was  just  learning  to  crawl,  and  was  very 
active.  I  was  awfully  disappointed. 

It's  funny  how  very  much  children  want  to  do  a  thing  sometimes,  when 
it  doesn't  seem  to  amount  to  anything  to  older  folks. 

Autie  and  I  played  around  in  the  shade  of  the  apple  trees  for  a  while, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  ladder.  I  took  him  up  a  step  or  two,  and  sat 
with  him  on  my  lap.  He  was  delighted  to  be  up  so  high  and  clapped  his 
chubby  little  hands  in  delight,  so  I  took  him  up  a  few  more  steps.  There 
was  the  edge  of  the  roof  just  even  with  my  shoulder.  Eight  then  I  had 
no  intention  of  getting  up  on  the  roof  with  him,  but  I  thought  that  I 
would  just  sit  him  on  the  edge,  stand  on  the  ladder  and  hold  him  tight. 
There  couldn't  possibly  be  any  harm  in  that.  It  was  no  worse  than 
sitting  on  the  ladder.  About  the  time  I  got  him  planted  on  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  Mammy  came  to  the  woodpile  for  some  stovewood  and  spied  me. 

To  her  it  looked  like  willful  disobedience,  and  I  could  see  by  all  the 
outward  signs  that  retribution  was  going  to  be  swift  and  terrible* 

Mammy  stopped  on  the  way  long  enough  to  break  a  switch  from  a  peach 
tree.  If  I  could  have  explained  that  we  were  just  sitting  on  the  ladder, 
and  that  I  was  just  going  to  let  him  sit  on  the  edge  .just  a  minute, 
while  I  stood  on  the  ladder  and  held  him;  but  there  was  no  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  anything.  I  had  barely  reached  the  ground  when  the  peach  tree 
limb  began  to  descend  on  my  bare  legs. 

"Can't  depend  on  you  to  even  take  care  of  the  baby  a  few  minutes. 
You'll  get  his  neck  broke  the  next  thing.  I  told  you  not  to  put  him 
up  there,"  etc.  That  was  my  first  lesson  on  the  wages  of  sin. 

The  next  case  of  disobedience  was  at  school.  The  news  reached 
Mammy  that  we  children  were  see-sawing  on  top  of  an  old  ten  rail  fence, 
and  she  promptly  fait  her  foot  down  on  it.  She  said  that  a  decent  see¬ 
saw  was  all  right,  but  with  nothing  but  an  old  rail  as  a  teeter  totter , 

and  it  placed  so  high  that  it  was  dangerous.  There  was  danger  of  our 
breaking  an  arm  or  a  leg.  The  other  children's  mothers  didn't  know 
about  it,  so  they  went  gaily  ahead  with  the  see-sawing  project.  Inez 
Armstrong  went  home  and  got  her  daddy's  axe  to  cut  the  small  saplings 
that  were  in  the  way,  so  the  small  sharp  stubs  were  left  sticking  up 
out  of  the  ground  where  they  were  cut.  At  first  I  didn't  do  any  see¬ 
sawing,  but  just  kind  of  helped  out. 

Then  one  day  during  a  noon  recess  there  was  a  rail  and  only  one  girl, 
with  no  one  to  sit  on  the  other  end  to  balance  her,  so  I  thought  just 

this  once  wouldn't  hurt.  Up  and  down  we  went,  till  suddenly,  while  I 

was  in  midair,  and  the  other  girl  was  on  the  ground  the  warpy  old 
rail  turned  and  X  hit  the  ground  with  a  wallop,  right  on  those  sharp 
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shin^and  hurt^terrihl ^hem  sougi ed  me,  but  one  stuck  to  the  bone  in  my 
notice  it  1  say  much  about  ib»  and  didn't 

iSSt  Stick  strait?  ?n  ?;  uIn/5ct»  U  didn,t  “ake’a  very  big  place, 

ached*  *  St  a  ^  in*  It  healed  over  in  a  little  while,  but  still 

in  fht  UtfSi*  1?tef  ?ni  when  1  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Moore,  I  woke  up 

^trai?h?pnhthp  HrJtd  t0  st^aiShten  my_legs  out,  and  could  not 

biz  round  humn  *2  the  morninS  mY  shin  was  swollen  up  in  a 

big  round  hump  and  I  had  a  fever.  Charlie  Cook  came  by,  stopped,  and 

thinpmaJnH  Jarry  me  home.  Mammy  was  worried  when  we  got 

there,  and  I  had  to  tell  her  the  whole  see-saw  story. 

I  didn't  go  to  school  anymore  that  term,  but  had  to  sit  with  my 
foot  propped  up  on  a  pillow,  with  poultices  and  plasters  on  my  shin.  A 
piece  of  the  stubble  had  stuck  in  the  bone,  and  caused  an  infection.  It 
was  months  getting  well. 

The  following  summer ,  I  was  taking  the  clothes  to  the  creek  on  a 
little  old  homemade  wheelbarrow,  made  of  new,  rough  lumber.  I  was 
running  with  them,  as  fast  as  I  could,  when  the  wheel  dropped  into  a 
hole,  stopping  the  wheel  stock  still.  I  went  over  the  top,  hitting  my 
sore  shin  on  a  corner  of  the  rough  lumber  frame,  causing  another  season 
of  inactivity. 


This  was  the  only  sickness  I  can  remember  having,  besides  colds  in 
the  winter,  and  chills  in  the  fall.  When  I  started  yawning  and  stretch¬ 
ing  in  school,  and  feeling  chilly,  when  the  others  were  sweating,  I 
knew  what  was  coming.  The  teacher  could  usually  tell  when  a  chill  was 
coming,  as  a  childs  lips  turned  blue,  and  the  face  took  on  a  dull  sallow 
look.  Sometimes  I  went  home,  other  times  the  headaches  and  fever,  which 
always  followed  the  chilly  sensation,  was  so  severe  that  I  stopped  at 
cousin  Leona  Armstrongs,  or  at  her  sisters,  cousin  Octavia  Gilliland, 
who  lived  at  the  old  Hubbard  house  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  one  thing  that  I  remember  about  cousin  Octavia  was  that  she 
spoiled  her  babies.  She  carried  them  in  her  arms  while  she  did  her  work. 
She  was  always  kind  to  me  when  I  stopped  there  with  a  chill. 

This  one  thing  stands  out  in  my  memory  about  these  chills.  After  I 
would  get  home,  Mammy  put  me  to  bed  with  a  cloth  on  my  forehead  saturated 
with  camphor,  and  a  handerchief  tied  tight  around  over  it.  I  would  wake 
about  sundown,  after  I  had  sweated  the  fever  off,  thankful  that  my  head 
was  better.  I  would  listen  to  the  others  as  they  did  the  evening  chores; 
milking,  feeding  pigs  and  horses,  bringing  in  wood  and  water  for  the 
night,  and  would  hear  Mammy  say,  "Don't  make  a  noise,  Effie  had  another 
old  chill,  and  her  head  aches." 

It  seems  to  me  that  John  and  I  were  the  two  who  were  tormented  the 
most  with  chills.  Elmo  had  them  occasionally,  but  Elmo's  cross  was 
eczena  on  his  face.  A  terrible  thing  at  times,  making  the  whole  family 
sad  to  see  him  have  to  suffer  with  it.  The  doctors  didn't  seem  to  do  it 
any  good.  All  he  could  do  was  try  to  find  something  that  would  soothe 
it  a  little,  and  keep  it  from  burning  and  itching  so  terribly.  Cuticura 
soap  and  salve,  and  Hoods  Sarsaparilla  as  a  blood  purifier  were  the 
standby's  that  he  usually  went  back  to,  after  doctors  and  their  pre¬ 


scriptions  failed.  .  .  _ 

We  usually  kept  a  little  flock  of  sheep,  to  have  enough  wool  for  our 
stockings,  gloves,  etc.  The  little  lambs  in  the  springy  the  sheep 
shearing  time,  washing  and  drying  the  wool,  picking  it  into  small  pieces 
to  remove  all  the  trash  cockleburrs,  etc.  and  later  the  carding  of  the 
wool,  and  spinning  it  into  thread,  was  all  a  part  of  our  existence. 

To  see  Mammy  take  the  dirty,  matted  wool  from  the  sheep’s  back,  and 
in  a  short  time  have  it  clean  and  carded  into  long  even  white  rolls, 
that  she  spun  into  smooth  white  thread,  and  knitted  into  nice  warm 
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gloves  and  socks,  was  almost  a  miracle  to  me. 

they8were  euarded^arpff^T"1163  S?r  the  whole  family  depended  on  the  sheep 
menlce  to  E  f  Uy,1^e  neighborhood  dogs  were  a  constant 

said  Yoe?  clatier^V  ?0U}-d  hear  the  bel1  on  the  old  bel1  ew*  (we 

her  might  ^nd  w^knew6?^?1*^*  f  knew  that  she  was  running  with  all 
™  that  the  dogs  were  after  them.  Usually  someone 

horses  the  ShiSrj  t0  th!  rescue»  but  once  (when  there  were  no 
^t?bl(  \  W?en  we  heard  the  telltale  clatter  Mammy  and  I 
?v?fra!!do0Ut  af?^>J'*T  We  knew  that  if  we  didn't  succeed  in  stopping  them 
the  dogs  were  likely  to  kill  half  the  flock  before  they  stopped.  This 
time  they  were  not  very  far  from  the  house,  and  only  one  old  mother 
sheep,  with  two  lambs  that  could  not  run  as  fast  as  the  others  were 
caught.  Her  hips  and  sides  were  all  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.  She 
was  still  living  when  we  found  her,  and  was  bleating  with  every  breath 
for  fear  harm  would  come  to  her  babies.  I  stayed  with  her  while  Mammy 
took  the  orphan  lambs  to  the  house  in  her  apron,  and  to  get  some  of  the 
men  to  come  and  shoot  the  poor  old  mother. 

We  always  vowed  vengeance  on  the  worthless  dogs,  but  rarely  ever 
found  them.  There  were  several  families  of  Negroes  who  lived  on  the 
Jim  Williams  place,  and  over  towards  Joe  Renshaws.  They  usually  had  a 
number  of  dogs  that  were  always  hungry,  and  were  forced  to  hunt  rabbits 
for  a  livelihood.  At  the  sight  of  a  strange  dog  the  sheep  would  start 
running  with  all  their  might,  so  it  was  not  strange  that  the  dogs  would 
naturally  join  in  the  chase. 

Few  people  realize,  in  their  dealings  with  children,  how  deep  the 
impressions  are,  that  they  make;  or  that  some  trivial  thing  that  doesn't 
seem  to  amount  to  anything,  will  be  indelibly  imprinted  on  a  child's  mind, 
and  will  stay  there  through  life.  Some  poet  expressed  it  when  he  said, 
“The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long,  thoughts." 

The  saviour  said,  "Take  heed  that  ye  harm  not  one  of  these,  my  little 
ones."1  For  the  memory  of  a  harsh  word  will  stay  in  their  minds  forever, 
as  a  witness  against  you  (he  could  have  added). 

One  of  the  saddest  things  that  I  can  think  of  is  for  little  children 
to  have  to  grow  up  without  love.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Neither 
is  it  good  for  one  child  to  be  raised  alone,  to  have  entirely  too  much 
attention  showered  on  theiji,  and  to  become  selfish  and  spoiled.  It's 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  conditions 
for  a  child  to  grow  up  under  is  to  be  one  of  a  big  family,  with  a  mother 
and  father  who  loves  them,  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  means  to 
spoil  them,  with  lots  of  room  to  play,  with  woods  and  fields  and  streams 
as  playgrounds. 

I  have  been  thankful  a  thousand  times  that  a  kind  providence  caused 
my  lot  to  be  cast  in  just  such  an  environment. 

After  I  went  to  my  first  funeral,  and  saw  the  Simpson  mother  in  her 
coffin,  and  her  children  crying,  a  fear  that  our  mother  might  die  began 
to  torment  me.  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  more  thanonce,  and  one  time  I 
dreamed  we  were  going  to  cousin  Ikes,  and  I  thought  I  pushed  my  mother 
into  a  deep  clear  ditch  of  water  by  the  roadside,  and  I  could  see  her  as 
she  floated  down  with  her  face  turned  up.  It  worried  me.  I  never  told 
anyone  of  it,  but  I  never  forgot  it. 

We  had  no  toilet,  not  even  an  outdoor  one,  the  different  stables  in 
the  horse  lot  were  used.  My  mother  kind  of  secretly  smoked  a  pipe. 

Pappy  hated  for  her  to  smoke,  so  she  kept  it  out  of  sight.  Of  summer 
evenings,  after  the  dishes  were  done,  and  the  milk  vessels  all  cleaned 
and  put  away,  Mammy  would  whisper  to  me  to  fill  her  pipe  and  light  it 
for  her,  and  we»d  go  outdoors  before  going  to  b®d. 

The  stables,  where  the  horses  and  cows  were  kept,  were,  of  course, 
heavy  with  smell,  but  there  are  no  unpleasant  memories  of  that.  In  fact, 
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benediction  wL^bi^ns  £r®  U?*  a 

rnit  behind  the  n>?i!  S  ifter#  were  big  flat  rocks  in  the  horse  lot, 

and  afterwards  we  sat  o^tho™  Cri£’  we  made  our  regular  pilgrimage, 

talked  whTletho  w??L°  ro?*s  whlle  she  finished  her  pipe.  We 

dvmnathptir  n  d-  1PP00rw^ls  called,  and  the  crickets  chirped.  She  was 

Therehwai  nii«^enerv:  a?d  Jali£Sd  to  me  of  thin6s  that  she  knew  I  liked, 
o,  ?as  never  much  of  the  "Don’t  do  this  or  that”  kind  of  talk. 

She  just  lived  it  before  us,  and  expected  us  to  follow.  She  often  told 
us  that  she  expected  us  to  be  somebody,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
uS  £r0IP  keing  great,  if  we  worked  for  it,  as  there  was  good  blood  on 
d0  wvSldTS  u  °Jlr  an<i  nothing  on  either  side  to  be  ashamed  of* 

J •  thoufht’.  . her  dyin6>  the  things  that  made  my  heart  ache  most 
was  thinking  ox  milking  time  without  her,  and  of  her  not  being  there  to 
go  out-of-doors  with  me  before  going  to  bed. 

£arden  in  the  early  spring  was  another  thing  that  I  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  fullest.  When  the  first  bluebirds  called  Mammy  would  get 
out  her  box  of  garden  seeds  (they  had  plenty  of  tobacc6  mixed  in  with 
them  to  keep  the  bugs  and  worms  out). 

Onion  sets  could  be  put  out  in  February,  and  the  English  peas,  and 
mustard  could  brave  the  frost  that  we  knew  would  come  later.  Gourds 
were  planted  in  February  too.  They  were  usually  the  little  handled  ones. 
There  were  also  the  long  crooknecks,  nestegg  gourds,  and  many  other  kinds. 
They  were  planted  right  by  the  garden  fence  where  they  could  run  up  on 
it.  Sometimes  the  vines  almost  covered  the  little  old  smokehouse. 

The  garden  was  too  wet  to  plow  early,  so  we  would  find  the  dryest 
looking  places  and  dig  it  up  with  the  hoe.  I  enjoyed  helping  Mammy, 
digging  up  the  ground  with  an  old  grubbing  hoe ,  then  she  would  break  the 
clods  and  rake  it  smooth  for  the  seeds. 

There  was  always  plenty  of  seed  for  me  to  have  all  I  needed  for  my 
own  little  garden  in  the  corner.  A  time  or  two  there  were  stringbeans 
in  my  garden  long  before  there  were  any  in  the  big  one. 

Hammy  was  never  stingy  in  her  praise  of  her  children,  when  they 

deserved  it.  It  was  always  sincere,  and  was  deserved,  so  we  appreciated 
it.  She  never  had  the  time,  nor  the  inclination  for  loose  meaningless 
talk.  She  was  too  honest  and  natural. 

Mammy  was  called  on  frequently  to  go  and  care  for  the  sick,  summer 
and  winter,  and  at  all  hours,  We  were  often  awakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  a  "Hello"  at  the  gate.  It  was  not  hard  to  guess  that  it 

was  someone  wanting  Mammy  to  go  and  see  what  she  could  do  for  a  sick 

neighbor.  I  don't  remember  of  her  ever  refusing  to  go.  Our  daddy  didn't 
appreciate  it  any  too  much,  for  home  was  thrown  out  of  kilter  when  Mammy 
left.  I  remember  one  night,  when  I  bawled  so  long,  and  so  loud,  be¬ 
cause  she  left,  that  Etta  and  Lelia  lost  all  patience  with  me  and 
threatened  to  give  me  a  spanking  if  I  didn't  shut  up.  They  rocked  me 
for  awhile,  and  when  that  did  no  good,  they  soused  me  down  on  the  bed 
and  said,  "Just  lay  there  and  bawl  if  you  want  to." 

Another  thing  that  Mammy  had  to  her  credit  was  that  she  never  in  all 
her  life  ever  turned  any  one  from  her  door  hungry.  We  had  a  lot  of 
tramps,  peddlers,  and  just  plain  travelers  of  one  kind  and  another.  I 
can  remember  several  wandering  musicians  who  came  by  and  stopped  at  our 
place.  One,  named  McClanahan,  could  really  play  an  old  banjo.  That 
was  when  I  was  real  small,  about  1890. Eater,  when  I  was  older,  a  man 
named  Foxworthy  came  along  who  could  play  the  old  organ  like  nobody  s 
business,  and  we  learned  a  lot  of  new  songs  from  him.  One,  I  was  Born 

About  Four  Thousand  Years  Ago."  , 

Then  there  was  a  distant  cousin,  Buck  Cravens,  who  came  at  regular 
intervals  and  stayed  a  week  at  a  time.  A  slim,  trim,  bachelor  who 
could  play  the  guitar;  in  fact  he  could  do  most  anything.  Each  time  he 
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sive  KuitarUgthen°aet^l ng  inter®sting*  One  time  it  would  be  an  expen- 
once  KbJSumht  SnS  thlt' **  t?!t1we  could  look  at  the  stars  with,  and 
Abe  Ferrell  flace  on  ?LW^-??Uld  lo°*  across  the  country  to  the  old 
see  her  aaDlaiS  A.*  ?fthJ  hU1  eaSt  °f  Morris’>  "here  Lelia  lived,  and 

US  h|r  oi?  II  ri?t  d0Wn  at  the  back  of  the  garden.  We 

little  phirifpnq  j . back  porch,  get  some  water,  and  give  it  to  some 
little  chickens.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  us. 

H  heS|mn|C  KWa|  alnays  br^ng^ng  expensive  guns,  too,  and  showing  us 
wlltln  h  u\v.0nce»  when  he  brought  a  rifle,  he  asked  Pappy  if  he 

,  u  mafk  fars  a  buncb  hogs  that  had  come  up  from  the 

lot  where  they  had  been  eating  acorns.  Pappy  told  him  that  he  had 
better  let  those  hogs  alone  if  he  didn't  want  to  pay  for  the  ones  he  shot. 
Cousin  Buck  cheerfully  assured  Pappy  that  he  would  pay  any  damages,  then 
he  turned  the  rifle  upside  down  and  said,  "Here's  a  hole  in  that  spotted 
ones  JLeit  ear.  Crack,  the  pig  squealed  and  jumped,  and  sure  enough  there 
was  tne  hole.  He  went  the  rounds  and  shot  a  hole  through  the  left  ear  of 
each  one  with  the  rifle  bottom  side  up.  Cousin  Buck  had  told  us  so  many 
blowy  tales  that  we  hadn't  believed  him. 

Once  he  brought  a  fine  bicycle,  and  told  us  we  could  ride  it  all  we 
wanted  to.  I  took  it  to  the  top  of  the  slanting  field,  between  the  big 
gullies  and  the  spring  woods  lot,  got  on  it  and  started  down  the  hill. 

I  had  not  calculated  on  the  stop,  and  as  one  fork  of  the  gully  was  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  field,  me  and  the  bike  landed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gully.  It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  in  the  worst  condition,  me  or  the 
bike0  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  learn  to  ride  a  bike,  not  right  then 
anyway. 

For  several  years  Cousin  Buck  was  foreman  on  the  Widow  Clardy's  big 
farm  in  south  Christian.  She  had  many  fine  blooded  horses,  and  he  would 
ride  a  different  one  each  time.  How  I  did  enjoy  them.  I  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  horses. 

Buck  had  a  collection  of  old  love  songs  he  taught  us,  too.  One  was 
the  tragic  tale  of  the  Milwaukee  Fire.  He  was  gallant,  and  very  chival¬ 
rous.  He  would  never  let  any  of  we  girls  carry  any  water,  or  bring  in 
any  wood.  He  would  go  with  us  to  the  well,  and  we  would  insist  on  carry¬ 
ing  one  bucket,  anyway,  but  he  declared  that  one  on  each  side  was  much 
easier,  as  they  balanced  him  perfectly. 

He  had  long  slim,  blue  hands,  that  didn't  look  like  he  had  ever  done 
any  hard  manual  labor.  His  feet  were  slim,  with  high  arches,  and  he 
always  wore  expensive  shoes.  I  think  he  had  a  speculative  eye  on  my 
sister  Sadie,  or  he  wouldn't  have  come  so  regularly. 

There  are  a  number  of  peddlers  that  I  can  recall,  most  of  them  were 
foreigners,  who  spoke  with  an  accent.  One  stands  out  clearer  than  the 
others,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  who  came  one  winter  day  wearing  a  suit 
of  shining  brown  corduroy,  and  boots.  It  was  snowing,  and  very  cold. 

The  poor  boy  was  new  in  America,  and  had  not  learned  the  language  very 
He  was  so  homesick  that  he  could  hardly  live.  He  told  us  of  his 
home  in  Syria,  and  of  how  desperately  his  father  had.  tried  to  keep  him 
from  coming  to  America.  He  had  even  locked  him  up  in  hopes  he  could 
persuade  him  not  to  come.  He  offered  him  an  allowance  that  would  be  far 
more  than  he  could  earn  by  peddling.  The  father  was  a  stonecutter,  and 
had  taught  him  the  trade.  His  name  was  Haffy  Dennis,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  part  of  his  story  where  he  left  his  home,  and  his  mother  was  crying, 
he  cried  like  a  child.  He  threw  his  pack  open,  with  all  of  its  bright 
shawls,  beads,  bedspreads,  and  trinkets,  and  said  that  he  hated  it,  to 
take  everything  that  we  wanted,  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  peddler 
any  moire.  He  was  going  back  home  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  if  they 
were  still  living  he  would  learn  to  be  a  stonecutter  and  help  his  father. 

Another  character,  though  vastly  different  from  young  Haffy,  was  an 
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and  would* come  beggingiSprettyysureeof°Ultt,?eVer  maku  a  living  for  them> 
for  it*  One  time  he  came  in  setting  something  without  working 

meat  etc  wa«?  crot  +  s^o-  6  t  spring  when  our  own  supply  of  corn, 
able* to  work  as  he  wa<?S  3°W*  uMy  father  bold  him  that  he  was  as 

and  hp  d-iHnTT  uaS’  and  ?hat  we  had  as  raan7  mouths  to  feed  as  he  did, 

Sid  he  daradiood  lns-t0iive  him‘  His  name  was  Bil1  dUSkins,' 

declared  that§hi^  l-itt?1**  criad  *nd  talked  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
Papny  was  on  to  hii  tai^Chlllan^^?dn,t  had  anything  to  eat  for  two  days. 

hl  *a£\tics  and  didn't  weaken.  1  stood  it  as  long  as  I 

old  Negro1startef'UQffY  he™ou}d  rel®nt  and  give  him  something,  When  the 
atrpamfn^  f [ *  “utt?rinS,  with  his  lip  aquivering,  and  the  tears 

Irlbbe*  ?v,Ch,ekS*  1  started  blubbering  in  earnest.  I  went  and 

y  the  legs  and  told  him  to  give  the  old  man  something,  he 
1??phirar6°  Wlth;ut*  1  guess  I  yelled  so  loud  that  he  called  him 
back  in  self-defense  and  gave  him  a  sack  of  corn  and  some  other  things, 
*irrrPan.  ^  remember  just  what.  I  do  remember  what  the  old  Negro  said, 
y *  thanky ,  Mr.  Marcus,  may  de  good  Lawd  bless  yuh." 

•  6  J*®®^r^able  thing  about  the  Sudkins  family  was  the  names  they  gave 
their  children.  I  can  only  remember  one  of  them,  a  little  girl.  Her 
name  was  Harriet  chile Li  zabethj-Rosey,-  Becky ,—  Black  hair-Eda —  Margit 
Maudy Tyler ,  and  of  course  I  suppose,  Sudkins  was  added,  but  it  is 
probably  doubtful  whether  it  rightly  belonged  there  or  not. 

The  list  of  comers  and  goers  would  not  be  complete  if  I  didn't  mention 
De-Bill  Owen,  a  kind  of  simpleton,  who  was  madly  in  love  with  Lelia.  He 
would  come  and  stay  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Once  he  came  when 
the  snow  was  deep,  and  as  he  came  through  the  bottom  fields,  where  the 
sheep  were,  they  thought  he  had  come  to  feed  them,  and  all  started  in  his 
direction.  He  was  not  familiar  with  sheep,  and  he  was  afraid  of  them, 
and  started  running.  They  followed,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  fence, 
tiot  far  from  the  house,  he  was  completely  exhausted.  How  we  children 
laughed  whe  n  he  told  us  that  the  sheep  got  after  him.  He  brought  a  big 
sack  of  candy  beans,  the  first  ones  I  ever  saw.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  was  at  least  a  half  gallon  or  more  of  them. 

When  some  of  the  family  would  see  De  Bill  coming  across  the  fields, 
from  the  south  west,  they  would  hurry  and  call  Lelia.  "Lelia,  yonder 
comes  De  Bill."  I  was  always  in  hopes  he  would  have  plenty  of  candy. 

The  country  down  the  creek  from  the  direction  he  came  was  always  a 
mysterious  region  to  me.  I  guess  I  thought  that  all  the  people  in  that 
direction  were  like  De  Bill.  He  was  the  only  contact  we  had  with  the 
people  from  downcreek  way.  I  remember  hearing  Mammy  saying  that  if  the 
geese  ever  went  very  far  down  the  creek  they  always  came  home  picked. 

Goose  feathers  were  used  extensively  in  those  days.  Every  family  had 
several  feather  beds,  and  if  they  did  not  have  they  just  didn't  amount 
to  much.  Feathers  were  high,  and  it  was  something  to  lose  the  pickin' 
from  twenty  or  twentyfive  full  feathered  geese. 

When  the  wind  was  in  that  direction,  from  the  southwest,  as  it  often 
is  in  summer,  the  sounds  carried  easily.  We  could  hear  voices  from  the 
farms  in  that  direction,  and  one  evening,  when  we  mentioned  it,  Mammy 
said  yes,  she  had  heard  men  whipping  their  slaves  in  that  direction. 

When  she  was  a  child,  and  could  hear  the  slaves  beg  for  mercy,  it  was  a. 
terrible  sound  to  her,  as  the  Armstrongs  rarely  ever  punished  their  Negroes. 

The  geese,  mentioned  above,  were  picked  every  six  weeks.  That  was  the 
length  of  time  it  took  the  feathers  to  get  ripe .  and  if  they  were  not 
picked  off  they  would  shed  them,  and  the  place  would  be  covered  with 

goose  feathers.  , 

It  was  a  common  thing  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  men  hated  the  geese, 
and  the  women  hated  the  hounds.  Though  the  geese  furnished  the  feathers 
for  the  warm  feather  beds,  which  the  men  liked  to  sleep  on,  and  the 
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chicken&aUneverf hpf^X6S  j!jat  were  t>ad  t0  catch  the  women* s  geese  and 
chickens,  nevertheless,  the  prejudice  continued. 

a  commonSraiT°fpnpp  imP°ssibility  to  fence  the  geese  out  of  a  field  with 
r  1  n<?i vel v  at-  anc*  ^at  was  kind  of  fences  that  were  used  ex- 

h  .  h  ^  time*  seems  to  me  that  I  was  the  one  who  should 

t  Qtnn  *  a?  *  can*t  remember  anyone  but  myself  ever  having 

t  °fe  ^°fes  ln  fence.  The  others  probably  had  their  turn. 

I  suppose  the  few  times  that  I  had  to  do  it  became  magnified. 

«e  would  think  that  we  had  every  crack  filled  that  was  big  enough  for 
a  goose  to  get  through,  but  in  early  spring,  when  the  pretty  green 
sprouts  oi  corn  would  be  peeping  through  the  ground  in  long  even  rows 
we  would,  some  morning,  spy  an  old  goose  in  the  corn  field.  She  would 
start  down  one  row,  and  not  just  eat  it  off,  but  would  grabble  it  down 
to  its  roots,  so  it  would  never  grow  out  again.  Then  my  dad  would  swear 
vengeance  on  all  geese,  and  that  one  in  particular*  Sometimes  we  had 
goose  for  dinner ,  if  the  offense  was  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

We  had  guineas,  too,  and  although  the  guinea  hens  layed  an  unusual 
number  of  eggs,  the  roosters  were  very  unpopular.  They  were  terribly 
noisy,  with  a  harsh  raspy  voice,  and  if  there  was  the  least  disturbance 
in  the  night  the  whole  flock  would  set  up  a  chatter  that  no  one  could 
sleep  through. 


The  guinea  roosters  were  always  pecking  the  little  chickens,  and  they 
would  kill  them  if  someone  didn*t  go  to  the  rescue.  One  day  Mammy  was 
standing  in  the  kitchen  door  when  an  old  guinea  rooster  lowered  his  head, 
stuck  his  wings  up  on  his  back,  and  made  a  dive  at  a  little  chicken.  Ha 
was  going  after  it  red  eyed.  Mammy  said,  "Confound  your  old  soul,  I'll 
knock  your  head  off  for  that."  Reaching  down  for  a  stick  of  stove  wood 
she  let  it  fly  right  at  him.  He  saw  trouble  coming  and  raised  his  head 
high  just  in  time  to  catch  the  stick  right  in  the  neck.  The  head  was 
severed  clear,  and  flew  up  in  the  air.  tfe  had  a  laugh  over  it,  and  our 
Pappy  said  that  Mammy  was  really  a  woman  of  her  word.  When  she  threatened 
to  do  a  thing  you’d  better  look  out.  We  had  guinea  for  supper  that  time, 
but  they  had  to  be  cooked  a  long  time  as  the  meat  was  blue  and  tough. 

The  guinea  hens  stole  their  nests  out,  far  away  from  the  house,  but 
they  had  a  peculiar  cackle  when  they  laid  an  egg,  and  we  usually  found  the 
nest.  They  were  like  a  partridge.  If  you  put  your  hand  in  the  nest  for 
the  eggs  they  would  quit  laying  in  it  and  find  another  place,  but  if  you 
would  rake  the  eggs  out  with  a  stick  they  would  keep  laying  there.  Some¬ 
times  several  guinea  hens  would  lay  in  one  nest,  and  we  would  get  a 
hundred  eggs  or  more  before  they  would  quit  laying  or  change  places. 

Pappy  was  good  at  finding  partridge  nests,  also,  and  would  bring  their 
eggs  in  his  hat  as  he  came  from  work.  Their  eggs  were  almost  as  large  as 
guinea  eggs,  but  white  as  snow,  while  the  guinea  eggs  were  brown  speckled. 

Pappy  liked  to  spring  pleasant  surprises  on  us,  like  bringing  a  hat 
full  of  mulberries,  or  eggs ,  or  the  first  early  bluebells.  Sometimes, 
when  they  were  burning  plant  beds,  while  it  was  still  winter,  he  would 
find  a  bunch  of  dainty  white  windflowers  growing  in  a  warm  sunny  location 
that  had  blossomed  before  their  time. 

I  think  I  surely  must  have  had  an  unnatural  love  for  pretty  things, 
especially  flowers,  when  I  recall  the  joy  that  the  first  early  flowers 
gave  to  me.  After  a  day  or  two  of  warm  sunshine,  in  early  spring,  we 
would  go  out  some  morning  and  the  old  fields  would  be  carpeted  with  tiny 
bluets  in  bloom.  The  joy  of  seeing  them  again,  alter  the  long  cold 
winter,  with  its  ice  and  mud  and  ugliness,  was  almost  more  than  I  could 


hold. 


I  guess  I  was  just  a  lover  of  color ,  and  as  life  in  winter  in  an  old 
log  house  that  was  pretty  well  crowded  with  children  could  not  contain  too 
much  of  beauty  we  were  hungry  for  such  things  when  springtime  came. 

Mammy  used  to  put  a  strip  of  red  flannel  in  the  coal  oil  of  the  lamp. 
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Sh6  S3,  id  W3S  to  sbsnrh  fU  a  -y,  *  4.  .  , 

it  from  lodging  in  the  lamp  wic?  bft  T  the  coaloil,  to  keep 

touch  of  color  to  the  matlepiece*  I  canti-aily  J?lieve  lt  J?  add  a 

flannel  in  a  lamp  bowl.  P  1  can,t  recall  ever  seeing  black 

usuall^came  trustee  for  years  and  years  and  the  teachers 

school  m  l!!  Place  when  applying  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  our 
v  t  orget  one  applicant ,  Irene  Hiser,  who  came  to  see 

bav  horsf  Md^hp5^001  tbe  £°U?winS  fall.  She  was  riding  a  beautiful 
inya  how  on  hpr  iPft°re  a  tight  riding  suit  with  a  long  red  ribbon  tied 

in  a  bow  on  her  left  arm.  Her  hat  turned  up  on  the  left  side  with  a  long 

in°the\reezp  *  hf»h^  a\  sheSalloPed  away  with  that  red  ribbon  fluttering  g 
creature  I  ever  saw*!  ^  1  th°Ught  she  was  Just  about  the  most  beautiful 

ba?eball  for  the  men  and  boys,  and  a  croquet  set  (privately 

STh^°n^  ’  Jbout  the  only  entertainment  for  the  young  folks  was 

churches  opposed  dancing,  even  going  so  far  as  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  their  members  for  breaking  this  rule.  Entertainment  was  whittled 
down  pretty  narrow  for  the  children  of  the  church  goers.  They  argued 
that  if  the  young  folks  went  to  church  of  Sundays,  and  to  prayer  meeting 
and  singin  through  the  week,  that  was  all  the  recreation  they  needed. 

They  d_id  allow  them  to  have  play  parties  in  some  communities.  These 
parties  were  nothing  but  a  form  of  dancing,  only  there  was  no  music  to 
dance  by  but  the  singing  of  the  dancers  (though  they  were  careful  never 
to  call  it  dancing) *  The  songs  they  sang  to  dance  by  were  silly  old 
things,  not  very  elevating.  One  of  the  favorites  was  - 
nLes  all  go  down  to  Rousers,  to  Rousers,  to  Rousers, 

Les  all  go  down  to  Rousers,  and  get  some  lager  beer, 

Good  old  lager  beer,  sweet  old  lager  beer, 

Never  mind  the  old  folks,  so  we  get  the  beer, 

Old  folks,  old  folks,  old  folks,  old  folks, 

Never  mind  the  old  folks,  so  we  get  the  beer." 

Our  father  said  that  if  there  was  anything  more  elevating  in  that  than 
there  was  in  a  nice  quadrille  to  the  tune  of  good  music,  then  he  was  not 
a  good  judge. 

Public  picnics  were  very  popular,  and  drew  large  crowds.  Sometimea 
there  was  an  animal  barbecued,  and  sometimes  if  you  wanted  something  to 
eat  you  had  to  take  it  with  you.  There  was  usually  a  stand  where  gum  and 
candy  and  lemonade  were  sold. 

There  was  usually  a  square  smoothed  off  and  covered  with  sawdust,  with 
a  high  platform  on  the  side  for  the  musicians,  and  there  was  dancing.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  the  dancers  too,  and  to  see  the  fights  that 
usually  took  place  before  it  was  over. 

Although  these  picnics  were  not  very  elevating,  many  good  substantial 
citizens  attended  them,  just  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  with  friends  they 


were  sure  would  be  there  too. 

The  new  tub,  with  the  slices  of  lemon  and  chunks  of  ice  floating 
around  in  it,  and  a  new  tin  dipper  to  drink  from,  was  a  refreshing 
attraction.  Ice  was  rare  (in  the  country)  in  those  days,  even  the  old 
fashioned  ice  box  was  unheard  of  (in  the  country)  at  that  time.  The  loud 
raucus  voice  calling,  "Right  this  way  ladies  and  gents,  ice  cold  lemonade, 
made  in  the  shade,  and  stirred  with  a  spade,"  never  failed  to  arouse 
plenty  of  interest.  The  children  crowded  around  the  lemonade  stand  even 
if  they  had  no  nickel  with  which  to  buy  a  drink  for  themselves. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mother  or  father  go  and  draw  a 
daughter  to  one  side  and  tell  her  not  to  dance  with  so  and  so,  as  he  was 
drunk  as  a  fool,  and  if  he  offered  her  any  candy,  be  sure  and  not  take  it. 

The  Moonlights  were  a  duplicate  of  the  picnics  only  they  were  held 
after  dark,  and  were  fair  more  romantic  than  the  daylight  affairs.  There 
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theirUsoft1paleP!ieh?P?I!rSe  With  candles  dn  them,  which  shed 

ballroom  ever  causfS  a  greater  Shrin\^  aCOl°red  Pper-  ,If  a?y  grand 

rows  of  these  lights  and  the  sound  of  a  fEU??"  heart  than  the  sight  of 
I  don't  see  how  ftey  ITer  U^dtorSSgh  “  banJ°  Stlrred  ln 

not  have  lLke/STJ?.01"  °hurCh  “ember.  wb?  had  never  danced,  they  would 
somethin^  to  ho  ch  g-'-a®or°us»  anc*  the  dancing  would  have  seemed  a  wicked 
tion  Our  uar^nt buJ;  0ur  sense  wrong  didn’t  run  in  that  direc- 
rhS?Amio  tn£!  f  h2d  taught  us  that  graceful  dancing,  and  keeping 
thp  hPAiitifni  t0  §°??  mus?-c  was  a  good  way  to  show  our  appreciation  for 

of  it  by  our  owrwctions?17  dancins  was  wrong  was  when  we  made  wrong 

went  5°  ^P°£lights  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  we  had  the  assurance 
that  no  matter  how  many  good  dancers  were  there,  we  could  dance  anything 

they  could*  Our  father  had  played  for  the  balls  when  the  big  boom  was  oa 

at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  for  the  summer  resort  at  Cerulean  Springs.  That 
was  the  way  he  earned  his  living,  and  I  think  he  taught  dancing  in  the 
afternoons.  Hie  knew  all  the  steps,  from  the  prim  Lancers,  to  the 

heel  and  toe  polka.  He  and  Mammy  would  teach  them  to  us  of 
winter  evenings.  Lots  of  times  I  have  seen  him,  violin  to  shoulder, 

play  the  tune  and  dance  the  steps  that  went  with  it  all  at  the  same  time, 

to  show  us  how  it  went*  How  we  enjoyed  it.  Not  alone  in  dancing  did 
they  join  in  with  us,  but  in  any  games  that  we  played. 

One  thing  that  we  enjoyed  more  than  any  other,  was  for  them  to  tell  us 

of  things  that  happened  when  they  were  young.  Pappy  often  told  us  of  the 
first  time  he  ever  saw  our  mother.  He  and  Uncle  Jim  were  riding  horse¬ 
back  to  a  dance.  They  had  heard  that  a  new  girl  (just  home  from  school), 

a  girl  with  a  funny  name,  John  Susan  Armstrong,  was  going  to  be  there. 
Uncle  Jim  said  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  home.  Vvhen  they  got  there 
they  hitched  their  horses  and  went  to  the  window  to  look  things  over  be¬ 
fore  going  in.  The  new  girl  was  singing,  I  think  she  was  singing: 

"I  am  sitting  on  the  style,  Mary 
Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
In  the  sweet  long  ago,  Mary 
When  you  promised  to  be  my  bride." 

Pappy  said  that  he  turned  to  Uncle  Jim  and  said,  "No,  Jim,  I ’m  going 
to  take  her  home  myself,"  and  he  did.  She  was  only  sixteen,  but  it  was 
not  so  very  long  till  they  were  married.  She  was  born  in  1653,  and  they 
were  married  in  1669® 

The  school  she  went  to  was  at  Castleberry,  Kentucky,  north  of  us.  She 
probably  stayed  with  the  Wooldridges  or  Fords,  her  stepmother’s  people, 
as  that  was  where  they  lived. 

They  told  us  of  a  very  careless  trick  my  mother  did  not  long  after  she 
met  her  future  husband.  She  had  been  eating  something  and  had  a  particle 
between  her  front  teeth  that  bothered  her.  She  pulled  a  big  cockleburr 
from  a  bush  and  was  picking  her  teeth  with  it.  She  sneezed,  or  coughed, 
or  something,  anyway  she  sucked  the  burr  down  her  windpipe  and  almost 
choked  to  death.  Her  beau  beat  her  on  the  back,  and  tried  every  way  he 
knew  to  help  her.  Finally  he  picked  her  up  and  ran  to  the  house  with 
her.  She  gave  a  cough  and  the  burr  and  the  blood  both  flew  from  her 
mouth.  Pappy  said  he  found  out  then  how  very  much  he  thought  of  her.  I 
think  the  bond  of  affection  between  them  was  mutual,  and  remained  strong 
and  unbroken  as  long  as  she  lived  (she  was  only  fortysix  when  she  died)0 

’  •’  - 1 -  his  chair  was  usually  next 

arm  across  the 


to 


Of  winter  evenings,  around  the  fireplace,  his  chair 
hers  (if  he  was  not  working  at  something) ,  with  his 


back  of  her  chair,  or  his  foot  in  her  lap,  while  she  knit,  darned  or  mended. 

Lawrence  Smith,  cousin  Filmores  son,  said  that  we  didn't  need  to  go 
away  from  home  for  entertainment;  that  we  had  a  better  time  there,  than 
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we«hnoedlice'hallsyeln«danCeS1,i?  private  homes  in  winter,  as  there 
were  no  aance  nails  close  enough  for  us  to  go  to. 

iu^lea^nW  ?n°wliveven/he?  gaVe  a  dance  at  our  place.  Autie  was 
anH  rmiiH  harm  a^k  f°°d*u  ^  was  highly  excited  over  the  preparations 
fnrnitnrp  wp^L^V f ?r  the  activity  to  begin.  The  beds  and  other 

"ere  removed  from  the  big  front  room,  which  had  a  good  smooth 
”  _•  .  T?w  seats  was  made  all  around  the  wall  by  laying  planks  on 

stove  ood  blocks  and  covering  them  with  quilts,  so  they  would  be  more 
comfortable.  A  platform  was  made  in  one  corner  for  the  musicians.  By 
®yerythmg  was  ready  and  waiting  for  the  crowd. 

Eddie  Moore  had  made  it  up,  that  is,  he  and  some  others  who  volunteered 
to  help  him  went  on  horseback  and  invited  all  the  people  they  wanted  to 
come,  and  he  charged  them  that  there  was  not  to  be  any  whiskey  brought. 

Eddie  was  a  good  singer  and  had  been  going  to  Mt.  Zoar  to  sing  with  a 
group  there.  He  invited  some  of  the  Ml.  Zoar  church  members  to  come  to 
the  dance,  and  to  bring  their  songbooks,  and  they  would  sing  during  the 
intermission.  The  folks  were  surprised  to  see  the  Baptist  people  come  to 
a  dance,  it  was  very  unusual. 

Before  any  of  the  crowd  arrived,  William  and  Lelia  came,  as  William 
was  going  to  help  make  music.  Pappy  played  the  fiddle,  and  William  the 
banjo.  I  was  almost  bursting  with  excitement  when  they  tuned  their 
instruments  up  in  that  big,  clean,  empty  room,  with  a  bright  fire  crack¬ 
ling.  When  they  swung  into  the  stirring  tune  of  "Eighth  of  January"  it 
was  just  about  more  than  I  could  contain.  I  had  to  put  my  hands  over  my 
ears  to  temper  it  a  little. 

Right  after  dark  they  began  coming,  and  what  a  crowd.  Norman  Tyndall 
and  his  beautiful  wife  came.  The  new  folks  who  had  moved  into  the  old 
East  house  at  the  foot  of  East  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Mullen,  also  a  newcomer, 
came  with  them.  When  someone  asked  her  for  a  dance  she  said,  "Well,  sir, 

I  never  danced  a  lick  in  my  life."  with  a  quick  northern  accent,  that 
sounded  funny  to  us.  Mrs.  Tyndall  had  a  good  voice,  and  could  sing  like 
a  bird. 

I  was  entranced  with  the  dancing,  but  when  there  was  an  intermission, 
and  the  singers  were  invited  to  take  the  floor  for  a  while,  I  was  really 
charmed.  I  donft  suppose  I  had  ever  heard  a  group  sing  together,  carry¬ 
ing  the  four  parts  before.  They  sang  "I  Am  Longing  For  the  Coming  of 
That  Snowwhite  Angels  Band,"  and,  "When  Jesus  Shall  Make  Up  His  Jewels 
and,  "Sweeping  Through  the  Gates."  I  listened  with  my  mouth  wide  open, 
and  decided  right  there  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  singer  when  I  grew  up, 
but  the  singing  didn’t  last  very  long. 

George  Vaughn  was  in  the  prime  of  his  dancing  glory.  He  prompted  the 
dancers,  and  called  the  changes  with  all  the  flourishes  and  trimmings. 

Autie  stayed  wide  awake,  and  took  in  everything.  When  everyone  was  gone, 
and  the  big  floor  empty  again,  he  got  out  and  showed  us  how  George  Vaughn 
danced.  He  bent  over  and  stuck  his  hands  out  behind  him  and  went  shuffling 
around  the  floor,  causing  an  uproarous  laugh.  Of  course,  everything  he 
did  was  funny  to  all  of  us.  He  was  smart,  and  learned  things  quickly. 

I  was  so  excited  over  the  dancing  and  singing  I  could  hardly  go  to 
sleep.  The  biginning  of  a  big  new  chapter  in  my  life  had  opened  up. 

Etta  and  I  got  a  song  book  and  learned  to  sing  those  songs  right  away. 
After  that,  when  there  was  a  dance  in  the  neighborhood,  if  Sadie  and  the 
boys  went,  I  bawled  to  go  with  them.  Of  course  1  never  had  anything  but 
my  coarse  winter  shoes,  but  they  could  be  blacked,  and  I  never  let  that 
spoil  things.  The  shoes  didn’t  matter,  the  lights  were  never  very  bright 
anyway,  and  a  clean  calico  dress  was  good  enough  for  a  little  girl  to  wear. 

Some  of  the  girls  flourished  gorgeous  flounces  and  ruffles,  especially 
at  the  summer  picnics  and  moonlighta.  Thin  lawns,  organdy,  and  laces 
were  popular,  trimmed  with  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon.  It  was  very  im- 
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dress^was ' washed?  “eS'itlro.Ve?  be  ^  the 

effective  on  sheer  pink  or  yellSw  orwKdv  S  US  *  WaS  V6ry 

after6  ^I^ould  danc^0^6,?  5idn,t  bother  me  then,  nor  very  much  ever 
occasions  I°was  a n'!i/?d  1  e?JOyed  dem^stratiAg  that  f£ct.  On  rare 
or  one  Sf  the  bovi*  !?*£°  Su  r°  the  winter  dances>  riding  behind  Sadie 
for  my  age  dressed  1  ?as  a  thin>  scrawny  child,  ugly  and  small 

of  some  kiAd  TW  and  coarse  shoes,  I  usually  got  a  partner 

Other  dancer*  ldn't  maJter>  just  so  I  was  on  the  floor  with  the 

rountrv  Hancfl  N^bing  but  the  sqnare  quadrilles  was  danced  at  the 

TS^Steod  Srbntt-ie^  ????  of  the  young  folks  knew  how  t0  do  the  Waltz, 

Two  Step,  Schottish,  Glide,  etc.,  but  sometimes,  between  sets,  a  few 

aronidSawMi'e  mi^lana  to  PlaY  a  waltz,  and  they  would  glide 

TJ}e,round  dances  were  unpopular,  and  were  booed  by  the 
ones  who  could  not  dance  them.  They  would  yell  for  a  good  old  square.- 

, t ^he/jChu^h  People  often  got  up  a  moonlight,  where  there  was  no  dancing 
allowed,  ^ey  Just  promenaded  around  the  grounds  in  couples.  To  me  it 
was  like  playing  we  were  eating,  when  it  was  only  mud  pies. 

About  the  first  of  July,  sometimes  a  little  later,  the  blackberries 
began  to  ripen.  There  was  usually  a  pretty  good  crop  of  them,  and  taking 
care  of  the  berry  crop  was  serious  business.  We  usually  canned  a  lot, 
made  some  jam,  and  then  we  picked  to  sell,  in  order  to  get  cloth  for 
school  dresses.  They  usually  sold  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  gallon.  I 
have  sold  them  many  times  for  seven  cents  a  gallon.  A  very  small  sum 
for  a  gallon  of  berries,  but  cloth  was  cheap  also,  so  it  averaged  up 
very  well. 

We  would  make  us  some  good  strong  gloves  of  old  wornout  overalls,  to 
keep  briars  from  tearing  our  hands  so.  We’d  put  on  some  of  the  boys 
big  old  shoes,  to  wade  into  the  middle  of  a  thick  briar  patch  with,  an 
old  hat  or  bonnet,  and  then  we  sallied  forth  with  our  numerous  buckets 
clattering.  We  really  made  a  picture,  but  we  got  the  berries.  We  had 
to  be  careful  where  we  put  our  full  buckets,  or  we  would  forget  where 
some  of  them  were. 

Pappy  was  good  to  take  the  berries  to  market  for  us.  There  was 
usually  chickens,  eggs,  butter,  and  vegetables  to  be  taken  to  market  also. 
We  appreciated  the  small  amount  of  money  we  received  from  our  berries, 
and  we  had  a  real  reason  for  hunting  bargain  counters,  as  we  had  to  make 
this  money  go  as  far  as  possible.  None  of  it  was  ever  spent  for  any 
foolishness,  and  how  we  appreciated  the  cloth  we  bought  with  it,  and  how 
we  enjoyed  making  the  dresses  of  it. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  sew  on  the  machine  very  much  yet,  but  I  got 
plenty  of  practice  making  doll  dresses  on  my  fingers.  I  usually  had  one 
or  two  china  dolls,  and  at  least  one  big  rag  doll. 

One  summer  Sadie  picked  enough  berries  to  buy  her  a  sidesaddle.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  she  had  borrowed  Mrs.  Moores  saddle  when  she  wanted  to  go 
horseback  riding.  Mrs.  Moore  herself  never  used  it.  In  all  the  years 
we  lived  near  her  I  can  never  remember  seeing  her  on  a  horse,  but  she 
didn't  like  to  lend  it  any  too  well,  and  Sadie  felt  duty  bound  to  let 
Eddie  go  with  her,  to  even  up  things,  for  borrowing  the  saddle  so  often. 

We  really  felt  rich  and  independent  when  we  got  a  saddle  of  our  own. 

It  was  pretty  easy  to  hurt  a  horses  back  if  the  blankets  under  the 
saddle  were  not  arranged  just  right,  and  we  were  always  worried  for  fear 
the  blankets  were  working  out  of  place,  and  the  horses  back  would  be 
skinned  again.  We  could  usually  tell  when  it  hurt,  as  the  horse  would 

fllLelia  was  always  saying  that  I  was  equal  to  George  Simpson  in  finding 
the  blackberries.  He  must  have  been  a  champion  berry  picker. 


. 
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and^briar^torn  *  5uncb  when  we  dru6  in  of  an  evening,  tired 

we  grew  thirstv  wp  atp8?  and  faces  all  stained  with  berry  juice  [when 
KJ  wnS.f  51  ?e  ate  kernes)  and  scratched  by  briars. 

with  chiggers  a  teen°  b®rry  Picking  is  that  we  were  usually  covered 
butOhi  the  limn  h f  ™  f?d  p?rasite»  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin, 

self  and  the  C0U}?  Taiae»  and  not  removed  he  would  bury  him- 

wedid  whenhw«Pi^  v,W0Uld  ltch  and  3}ay  sore  for  weeks.  The  first  thing 
salt  n-r  enHa  home  was  to  get  rid  of  the  chiggers  and  ticks.  Strong 

thlm*  water,  or  coaloil,  applied  to  the  lumps  would  usually  kill 

them,  but  it  didn’t  keep  the  place  from  itching  all  night  (I  have  a  lump 

tbap  has  been  there  for  twenty  years,  where  a  tick  had 
lpseif »  and  i  failed  to  find  it  when  I  bathed] . 
licks,  chiggers,  briar  scratches  and  all;  including  the  small  price 
we  got  lor  the  berries;  we  never  once  thought  of  not  picking  them  as  long 
as  there  was  a  berry  on  the  briars.  That  was  just  a  part  of  the  process, 
and  we  didn’t  even  think  of  it  as  a  hardship. 

Life  on  the  farm  in  Kentucky,  especially  in  the  dark  tobacco  district, 
was  made  up  of  so  many  different  hardships,  that  we  were  used  to  them, 
and  really  didn’t  mind  them  a  great  deal.  I  suppose  those  things  kina  of 
helped  to  strengthen  our  character,  and  also  to  strengthen  our  muscles. 

I  am  an  old  woman  now,  almost  sixty  (1944)  and  I  find  I  can  still 
stand  a  lot  of  hard  labor,  and  it  doesn’t  hurt  me  either.  We  grew  tough 
as  children,  and  it  seems  to  stay  with  us.  I  suppose  the  Lord  meant  some 
such  thing  as  that  when  he  said  to  "Count  it  all  joy  when  you  are  called 
upon  to  suffer  divers  tribulations,  that  the  trying  of  our  faith  worketh 
patience,  to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby  -  *  I  suppose  some  folks 
just  balk  at  hard  things,  and  are  not  exercised  by  them. 

I  remember  a  lesson  my  mother  taught  me  when  I  was  a  very  small  child. 

I  had  gone  with  her  to  pick  blackberries,  and  she  said  she  would  show  me 
how  to  be  a  good  berry  picker,  how  I  could  enjoy  it,  and  my  bucket  would 
fill  up  fast.  "Just  take  one  limb  at  a  time,  pick  every  ripe  berry  on 
it  before  touching  another,  until  you  have  finished  that  briar.  Pick 
them  clean  as  you  go,  and  you  will  enjoy  it."  If  I  ever  started  moving 
about,  picking  a  few  berries  off  of  this  briar,  and  a  few  off  of  that  one, 
I  would  soon  grow  tired,  and  my  bucket  would  not  fill  up  fast. 

One  day  (one  summer)  I  went  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  I  ran  down 
the  branch  to  see  if  the  berries  were  turning  yet.  There  was  a  patch  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  which  usually  ripened  early.  Most  of  them  were 
still  red,  but  about  one  in  every  cluster  was  black,  so  I  hurried  to  the 
house  with  my  water,  got  a  bucket  and  ran  back  to  the  berry  patch.  Maybe 
I  could  find  enough  for  a  pie  for  dinner,  and  surprise  Mammy.  By  picking 
every  ripe  one  I  could  find  I  got  enough  for  a  good  sized  cobbler.  Mammy 
was  extravagant  in  per  praise  of  surprises  like  that. 

Mammy  usually  put  butter  and  sugar  on  top  of  the  crust  to  make  it 
brown  good.  She  put  the  cobbler  on  the  table  in  the  pan  she  had  cooked 
it  in,  and  did  it  look  good  I 

Allen  Johnson  was  working  for  us  that  day  and  would  be  there  for 
dinner.  He  was  a  tall,  ungainly  fellow,  very  cross  eyed,  and  his  mouth 
usually  hung  open,  revealing  black  snaggled  teeth,  but  he  was  a  good 
worker,  and  Pappy  often  hired  him. 

They  all  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  I  stood  to  one  side,  very  proud 
of  the  pie  1  was  responsible  for,  and  hoping  they  would  all  enjoy  it, 
and  (of  course)  hoping  that  there  would  be  a  little  of  it  left  for  me. 

There  should  be,  as  there  was  a  big  pan  full.  . 

AllenTooked  around  the  table,  spied  the  pie,  and  without  even  tasting 
any  of  the  good  vegetables  and  other  things  that  Mammy  had  fixed  for 
dinner  he  pulled  that  pie  up,  pushed  his  plate  to  one  side,  and  didn  t 
stop  till  he  had  eaten  every  morsel  of  it;  with  a  big  spoon.  He  made 
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sure  it  wa^a  znodL?*  John  and  Elmo  said  that  they  were 

.  ^  ®  dy  bhe  way  Allen  smacked  his  mouth  as  he  devoured 

1  V  6 


,  ,  ,  „  ,  ^  cried>  but  I  felt  like  it.  Not  that  I  wanted  it  so 

bad  myself,  but  I  wanted  the  others  to  have  a  taste.  It  made  him  look  so 

piggish  that  it  made  us  all  feel  bad  that  anyone  could  be  so  rude  and  ill 
mannered.  — 


We  didn't  go  yisiting  very  often,  but  one  day  Pappy  came  home  from 
someplace  and  said  that  he  had  seen  cousin  John  Cannon,  and  had  proipised 
him  that  we  would  come  to  their  place  and  spend  the  night  the  following 
Saturday.  Cousin  John  was  no  relation  to  us,  only  by  marriage.  His  wife 
who  was  Victoria  Gilliland,  was  the  daughter  of  Eliza  Jane  Armstrong 
Gilliland,  a  sister  of  my  mother’s  father,  Johnny  Armstrong. 

The  Cannon  family  were  all  good  looking  people.  They  were  always 
smiling,  not  forced,  nature  just  built  them  that  way,  the  corners  of 
their  mouths  just  naturally  turned  up.  Everyone  liked  them,  and  liked 
to  be  with  them. 

I  remembered  something  I  had  heard  my  mother  tell  of  cousin  Victoria. 
She  was  good  at  dramatic  readings,  which  they  all  enjoyed  very  much,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  she  gave  called,  nThe  Progress  of  Madness,**  it  was  most  too 
real.  Mammy  also  said  that  Vic  was  the  only  person  she  ever  saw  with  a 
fever  blister  on  her  lip  and  it  looked  pretty. 

Victoria  had  a  decided  way  of  her  own  that  was  perfectly  natural. 

Many  of  the  mothers  watched  their  children  so  close  (or  pretended  that 
they  did}  that  they  made  them  look  silly.  One  day,  when  cousin  Vic  came 
to  a  quilting  without  her  two  boys,  Johnnie  and  Adrian,  the  women  asked 
in  alarm,  "Where  are  your  children*"  answer,  "Well,  they're  at  home  where 
they  ought  to  be,  they  can't  quilt."  "Ain't  you  afraid  to  leave  them 
there  alone,  with  that  old  well  there  by  the  house?"  -  "No,  I'm  not,  and 
if  they  haven't  got  any  more  sense  than  to  raise  that  old  well  top  and 
jump  in  that  well,  I  say,  let  'em  go J*  The  women  shut  up,  shook  their 
heads,  and  worried  with  their  numerous  offspring  all  afternoon,  fighting 
and  getting  into  things,  while  Victoria  quilted  in  peace,  with  her  boys 


at  home  playing. 

There  were  also  two  girls  in  that  family  (younger  than  the  boys), 
Lettie  and  Pearl,  unusually  pretty  girls  with  nice  dispositions.  I  was 
a  very  small  child  when  we  went  to  visit  them.  I  think  it  was  before  I 
started  to  school.  We  took  the  music  with  us,  and  after  supper  there 
was  singing  and  music.  Cousin  Victoria  insisted  that  Johnnie  and  I 
dance  for  them.  We  danced  the  military  Schottisch.  Cousin  Vic  asked 
how  long  I  had  been  dancing,  and  cousin  John  said,  "Why  them  children 
dont  have  to  learn  to  dance,  they  knew  how  when  they  was  born." 

Uncle  Jim  Marquess,  Pappy's  half  brother,  had  fought  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  wounded.  One  leg  was  a  little  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
he  was  hard  of  hearing.  I  think  he  enlisted  when  he  was  sixteen,  swore 
that  he  was  eighteen.  I  have  a  picture  of  him  when  he  enlisted,  and  he 
doesn't  look  older  than  sixteen.  The  rough  life  in  the  army,  or  him 
joining  so  young,  left  its  impression  on  him.  He  liked  to  play  poker, 
and  could  swear  like  a  trooper,  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  raised  a 
family  of  good  boys,  and  we  all  love  him. 

Uncle  Jim  had  a  hobby  of  getting  fine  fruit  trees  and  cultivating 
them.  Consequently,  they  always  had  enough  peaches  for  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood.  When  they  were  ripe  he  always  invited  my  mother  to  come 
and  dry  all  she  wanted,  so  we  would  dry  enough  for  ourselves,  £hem 

too.  The  drying  racks  reached  almost  across  the  yard.  we  would  choose 
the  soft  peaches  that  were  freestone,  and  not  too  large,  we  would  cut. 
till  we  had  a  tub  full,  and  then  place  them  on  the  racks,  cut  side  up. 

As  Lon  as  Sere was  a  lull  in  the  peach  business,  Jimmie,  and  Charlie 
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Jimmie^a^ahsure^sho^with^^ock^01,363  ’  °r  throwins  at  something. 

the^aiwavs^ad6^!  Pnt  wi”d^a11  apples  to  make  cider,  and  cider  wine,  so 

?ty-0f  comPany  of  Sundays.  He  was  a  great  reader, 
and  liked  to  read  stories,  even  after  he  was  an  old  man.  If  the  children 

rofl?nnU<^?f  ar°vJn?d t?e  family  lamp  of  evenings  he  would  get  the  old 

h°id  u1,  up  in  front  of  his  book  where  the  light  would 
2n  Xt  and  way-  1  have  wondered  if  so  much  reading  at 

?y  a  p00F  light  was  not  partly  responsible  for  him  losing  his  eye¬ 
sight  in  his  old  age.  &  J 

He  could  play  the  fiddle,  and  liked  to  play  the  bugle  calls  that  were 
used  during  the  Civil  War.  I  think  he  could  play  all  of  them.  They  had 
a  big  lamily  of  boya,  and  one  little  girl  who  died  when  she  was  small. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  old  doctor  gave  her  the  wrong  medicine,  which 
caused  her  death. 


Aunt  Helen  was  bitten  by  a  black  widow  spider  when  1  was  a  small  child, 
and  it  made  her  very  sick.  She's  the  only  one  I  ever  knew  personally 
who  was  bitten  by  one  of  these  much  talked  of  spiders.  Aunt  Helen  was  a 
sister  of  cousin  Victoria  Gilliland  Cannon.  She  has  told  me  lots  of 
things  about  my  Armstrong  ancestors,  that  I  would  not  have  known  if  she 
had  not  had  such  a  good  memory. 

Birchfield  and  Otho  were  the  older  boys  of  that  family,  about  Lelias 
and  Ettas  age.  Willie  and  John  were  about  the  ages  of  Sadie  and  my 
brother  John.  Jimmie  and  Charlie  were  nearer  my  age.  We  always  enjoyed 
them  coming  to  visit  us. 

One  time,  when  Willie  had  been  to  town,  and  had  taken  a  little  too 
much  to  drink,  he  came  back  to  our  place  instead  of  going  home.  He  had 
bought  fifty  cents  worth  of  penny  lead  pencils,  and  he  gave  them  to  me. 

I  felt  rich.  If  I  could  have  had  one  wish  granted  me,  it  would  probably 
have  been  for  all  the  smooth  white  paper  I  wanted,  and  just  such  a  bunch 
of  pencils. 

My  pencil  wish  was  granted,  and  not  long  after  that  the  paper  wish 
also  came  true.  Pappy  went  to  town  and  hitched  his  team  in  the  vacant 
lot  back  of  the  New  Era  office,  where  the  County  paper  was  published. 

There  in  a  waste  paper  box  was  loads  of  paper  strips,  nice  and  white  and 
smooth,  from  three  to  five  inches  wide,  and  two  or  three  feet  long.  My 
father,  being  a  very  understanding  man,  and  knowing  our  love  for  paper 
and  pencils,  threw  a  quantity  of  it  in  the  wagon  box.  My  happiness  was 
just  about  as  nearly  perfect  then  as  at  any  time  in  my  life,  that  I  can 
remember.  For  a  while  I  drew  and  wrote  all  I  wanted  to.  I  made  story 
books,  sketch  books,  all  kinds  of  them. 

Sadie  was  a  would  be  story  writer.  I  think  she  and  Lelia  both  wrote 
books  at  different  times.  All  I  can  remember  of  them  is  that  Lelia' a 
characters  always  ejaculated .  and  that  Sadie's  hero's  name  was  Ben  Stale. 
That  always  caused  a  lot  of  laughter,  if  you  tried  to  say  the  name  real 
fast.  There  was  nothing  in  mine  outstanding  enough  to  even  remember. 

Sadie's  diaries  were  the  things  that  really  captured  my  interest,  but 
that  was  one  thing  she  didn't  intend  for  me  to  see.  She  had  written  her 
very  deepest  secrets  in  it,  nothing  was  held  back.  Where  to  put  it,  so 
that  I  wouldn't  find  it,  was  the  puzzle.  I  had  the  gift  of  the  probable 
places#  Once  she  had  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  quilt  piece  box,  where  it 
was  handy  to  get  to  when  she  wanted  to  write  in  it,  while  I  was  outside 
playing#  But  I  discovered  that  hiding  place,  and  she  had  to  change  it. 
Then  she  had  me  baffled  for  quite  a  while.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any 


clue  as  to  its  whereabouts. 

One  day  John  and  I  were  fighting  wasps,  an  old  and  favorite  pastime. 
They  had  several  nests  in  the  top  of  the  upstairs  room.  Some  of  the 
nests  were  as  big  as  your  two  hands,  with  domens  of  wasps  in  them.  *e 
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holeain°it  w^coul^peep^ou^throueh^l  C0VSr  S"!et  Potatoes>  that  had  a 

fishing  poles.  Whence  wasDshsta^H0«S  enouShJto  P°*e  th«  nest  with 
was  looking1throughSmy1portdhol  3  ^  ^S'^VShS.^^r 

thine  wal  cleL  anH  qfaS'  an>rthlnS  about  it  then,  but  waited  till  eV^f- 
and^ithout^y’^r  o3fd^sturbaan^.fr0m  h°“-  S°  1  °°Uld  ~ad  in  peac*> 

loni  v2Und  ?Ut  a  }ot  of  thin6s  that  I  had  wanted  to  know  for  a 

others  I  did^oo^/6?117  likud  M  Cornelius  better  than  most  of  the 
£ith^ mosto^hPr  far  as .  that  was  concerned.  I  fell  madly  in  love 

h?  beaus,  especially  the  above  mentioned  Ed. 

There  was  also  Herschel  Woosley,  Frank  Wright,  and  Will  Eades.  I 
t0°  £?nd  °£  John  Catlsler»  another  of  Sadie’s  beaux,  but  I 
«eM?e  hlm»*.  -He  always  sP?ke  to  my  mother  in  just  the  same  way, 
is  M31*0118*  a  crisp  quick  way,  cutting  his  words  off  short. 

1  think  he  was  an  awful  good  boy,  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  His  clothes 
were  laultless,  and  his  shoes  were  trim  and  shiny.  He  had  a  beautiful, 
f ’  Suin^v huggy.  A  nice  fat  horse,  and  a  buggy  whip  that  could  cut 
the  hide  when  he  popped  me  with  it,  which  he  persisted  in  doing  only  on 
very  rare  occasions.  Just  as  he  and  Sadie  would  be  getting  real  serious 
1  would  stick  my  head  around  a  door  facing  and  say,  "Howty  Mis  Marcus,” 
in  just  the  same  tone  of  voice  he  used.  Then  I  knew  I’d  better  look  out, 
if  the  buggy  whip  was  near.  He  was  merciless. 

I  got  another  thing  on  him  too.  There  were  big  walnut  trees  along 
the  road  in  front  of  Mr.  Morris*  house,  and  it  was  a  favorite  place  for 
the  cows  to  lie  and  chew  their  cuds.  One  pale  moonlight  night,  when  the 
cows  had  been  lying  there,  but  had  wandered  down  the  lane  to  the  creek, 
Sadie  and  John  passed  by  on  horseback.  John  rode  too  close  under  the 
walnut  trees  and  a  limb  knocked  his  hat  off.  Sadie  was  sorry,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  wouJd  be  able  to  find  it.  He  assured  her  that  he  saw 

0here  it  had  fallen,  hopped  off,  went  straight  for  a  big  warm  cow  pile 

and  reached  right  down  into  it  with  his  hand  spread  out.  Sadie  said 
that  he  quietly  slung  it  off  the  best  he  could  and  finished  cleaning  it 
on  his  nice  linen  handkerchief,  then  threw  it  over  by  the  fence. 

The  next  time  he  came  I  waited  till  the  opportune  minute,  then  poked 
my  head  in  and  told  him  that  I  had  found  his  handkerchief  for  him,  the 

one  he  lost  under  the  walnut  trees  where  the  limb  knocked  his  hat  off. 

I  really  had  to  fly  that  time,  as  he  was  coming  right  after  me  with  red 
in  his  eyes. 

When  Herschel  or  Ed  came  I  would  slip  in  with  my  Arithmetic  and  slate 
and  pretend  I  was  awful  busy  working  problems.  Sadie  would  cast  frowny 
looks  at  me,  but  I  was  hard  to  move.  I  liked  to  look  at  Ed.  His  hair 
was  so  curly  and  he  had  such  a  nice  low  laugh,  and  his  dancing  was  divine. 
I  had  seen  him  dance,  and  once,  when  there  was  no  one  else  he  could  get 
for  a  partner  he  had  asked  me  to  dance  with  him. 

Tom  Vaughn  was  another  o7”Sadie»s  flames  that  I  had  an  awful  case  on. 

He  was  my  ideal  as  to  what  constituted  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  liked 
George,  his  brother,  too,  but  he  was  a  monkey.  It  was  like  going  to  a 
show,  to  go  to  a  dance  where  he  was.  He  cou&d  beat  any  nigger  step¬ 
dancing,  and  danced  with  all  his  might  through  every  tune.  He  seemed  to 
never  tire,  and  it  was  punctuated  with  lots  of  appropriate  gab,  that  no 
one  but  a  professional  could  have  thought  of. 

Lewis  Moore,  who  was  about  my  age,  usually  came  with  George  to  the 
dances.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  small  edition  of  George.  He  always  danced 
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go  home’with  me^oof  but^alwav^said "n  H*  ?1l'aya  aaked  me  if  he  could 
others  would  tease  ie,  as  I  was^oo  sln?\  I  *tnew  that  Sadie  and  the 
didn't  want  him  to  walk  home  with  L  ^  have  beaus,  besides,  I 

be-Th*n1Lke?  *2 dance  XV^sTiir 11  happened  t0 

+-■5  11  a-Pi-a^T3  ^00re  w®n^  away,  and  I  didn't  see  him  for  about  ten  years, 
ua?  and  had  several  children.  Then  one  day  I  saw 

him  again.  He  looked  just  like  he  had  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  we 
used  to  dance  together.  He  asked  me  if  I  remembered  what  good  times  we 
used  to  have  at  the  dances.  Of  course  I  did.  Then  he  said  that  there 
was  one  question  he  would  like  to  ask  me.  Why  was  it  that  I  would  never 
let  him  go  with  me.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  I  couldn’t  just  say  I 
didn’t  want  to.  } 

He  and  George  Vaughn  used  to  batch  together  and  do  their  own  cooking. 

It  was  said  that  when  they  wanted  to  know  if  the  skillet  was  hot  enough 
for  the  hoe  cake  they  would  spit  in  it,  and  if  it  fried  spit  it  was  hot 
enough. 

When  I  was  very  small  we  went  somewhere,  I  can’t  remember  where,  but 
a  little  girl  had  a  big  rag  doll,  and  I  was  crazy  about  it.  I  must  have 
made  a  good  sized  fuss  about  it,  for  Mammy  borrowed  it  to  cut  one  by,  and 
I  hung  onto  it  so  tenaciously  that  she  was  afraid  1  would  get  it  so  dirty 
it  would  not  be  fit  to  take  home. 

Mammy  finally  hid  that  doll  in  the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  She  searched 
everywhere,  in  the  quilt  piece  box,  and  in  the  rag  bag,  and  couldn’t  find 
a  piece  of  new  white  muslin,  but  she  did  find  a  piece  of  pale  blue 
material.  Thinking  it  would  make  no  difference,  she  made  it  of  that,  but 
I  wouldn’t  touch  it,  it  was  not  like  the  other  one. 

I  must  have  been  only  a  baby,  but  I  remember  it.  I  didn't  like  the 
blue  doll  at  all.  Mammy  finally  cut  up  a  new  pillow  case  and  made  me  a 
doll  of  that. 

I  don’t  believe  this  streak  of  contrariness  was  very  serious,  as  I 
really  do  not  think  I  was  a  very  contrary  child  in  the  years  that  followed. 
If  the  streak  did  live  for  a  while,  I  believe  it  was  burned  out  long  ago, 
through  years  of  work,  sacrifice  and  hardships,  for  which  I  am  truly 
thankful. 

There  was  so  much  work,  of  so  many  different  kinds,  to  bedone  on  the 
farm,  that  even  the  children  didn't  escape  it.  We  carried  water,  went 
for  the  cows,  churned,  fed  pigs  and  chickens,  dropped  corn  in  springtime, 
dropped  tobacco  plants,  pulled  weeds,  cut  sassafras  sprouts,  shelled 
beans  and  peas,  and  helped  shell  the  corn  for  the  grinding,  as  we  ate 
lots  of  cornbread. 

In  the  wintertime  everyone  helped  strip  tobacco.  There  were  two 
tobacco  seasons  that  depended  on  the  rain,  one  was  in  spring  when  we 
waited  for  a  rain  before  we  set  the  tobacco  plants  out.  The  other  was 
after  it  was  cut,  in  the  fall.  After  the  firing  was  done,  and  it  was 
cured .  we  had  to  wait  for  a  rain  to  soften  it,  so  we  could  strip  it.  If 
we  had  undertaken  to  do  anything  with  it  when  it  was  dry  it  would  have 
crumbled  and  been  wasted.  When  it  rained  it  came  in  order,  and  was  limp 

like  a  rag.  . 

Everything  connected  with  raising  tobacco  is  gruelling,  backbreaking 
labor,  and  it  is  nasty  also.  In  summer,  when  it  is  green,  everything 
that  comes  in  contact  with  it  is  covered  with  a  loathsome,  sticky,  strong 
smelling  gum,  that  gets  all  over  the  clothing,  hands,  and  everything. 

When  suckering  and  worming  in  which  we  had  to  bend  down  to  reach  the 

lower  leaves,  even  our  hair  would  get  gummy.  w  ^  «  a  *■ 

The  tobacco  flies  laid  eggs  all  over  the  leaves,  that  hatched  out,  into 
green  worms  that  grew  and  thrived  remarkably.  If  we  failed  to  see  one 
when  it  was  small,  and  left  it  till  next  worming  time,  it  would  have  a 
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It  was  a  tedi  ou«»thKaSvKnt  ®?ten*.  0nlY  the  stems  would  be  left  standing. 
t  mm  tho  a  v’  ^acxbreaking  job  to  look  on  every  leaf  for  worms,  and 

n?aJt1iaQhtn^^erST°!ft  ^haJ  s?route<i  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  after  the 
£  iaw  PPe<*»  *  don  t  believe  there  is  any  other  crop  that  requires 
A  •  T34.t’°  r\lse  JhJn  tobacco.  Often  the  men  started  burning  plant 

b  dT  ^at  winter  before  the  crop  for  the  past  year  was  all  stripped. 

^  oon  t  suppose  there  is  another  crop  that  does  the  human  family  so 
little  actual  good  as  does  tobacco,  in  fact  it  does  them  more  harm  than 
most  people  realize,  rfhen  we  think  of  the  amount  of  labor  expended  for 
something  that  there  is  no  good  in,  but  actual  harm,  it  is  appalling, 
we  wonder  if  we  are  as  smart  as  we  ought  to  be. 

The  tobacco  stripping  was  done  in  winter  in  an  old  open  barn  that  let 
the  cold  wind  in.  The  women  and  children  helped  with  the  stripping,  too. 
There  was  a  fire  in  the  center  of  the  group,  but  it  never  warmed  the 
backs  of  the  workers.  There  was  always  plenty  of  dust  to  be  breathed. 
That,  with  the  cold  and  other  things,  resulted  in  severe  colds  and  coughs. 
I  can  remember  coughing  all  night  long,  night  after  night.  Consumption 
was  a  common  disease  at  that  time,  and  if  the  cause  of  death  had  been  put 
on  every  tombstone  it  would  have  registered  far  in  the  majority. 

We  managed  to  have  a  good  time,  even  when  stripping  tobacco  in  a  cold 
barn.  We  raced,  sang,  told  stories,  and  passed  the  time  pleasantly. 

At  that  time,  in  the  early  90’ s,  the  farmers  prized  their  own  tobacco. 
That  is,  they  packed  it  down  in  hogsheads  (monstrous  barrels)  and  then 
prized  it  down  with  a  big  jackscrew,  and  hauled  it  to  town  packed  and 
nailed  up  in  the  hogsheads.  Later  the  loose  floors  were  opened,  the 
buyers  didn’t  buy  the  crop  at  the  barn,  but  would  bid  on  it  at  the  loose 
floors. 

The  tobacco  buyers  were  organized,  and  the  farmers  were  not.  The 
buyers  had  aqueezed  the  price  down  so  low  that  it  became  almost  a  form 
of  slavery  to  raise  tobacco.  Often  the  tobacco  crop  would  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  the  grocery  bill  which  had  gone  behind  while  the  crop  was 
being  raised.  Year  after  year  this  same  condition  continued. 

I  can  remember  several  cases  where,  after  a  year  of  hard,  killing 
labor,  the  crop  actually  did  not  bring  enough  to  pay  for  the  commercial 
fertilizer  they  had  bought  to  put  under  it.  At  the  same  time  the  big 
tobacco  companies  were  amassing  huge  fortunes.  Everyone  knew  it,  but 
knew  no  way  to  change  it. 

The  foolish  thing  was  to  keep  on  raising  it?  when  they  were  not  getting 
anything  for  it.  It  would  have  been  far  more  intelligent  to  have  raised 
food  for  the  winter  months.  The  farmers  said,  "But  tobacco  is  our  cash 

money  crop.”  They  couldn’t  seem  to  realize  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 

money  crop.  They  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  raising  it,  and  couldn’t 

quit.  . 

It  was  probably  just  some  such  silly  bunch  the.  ancient  prophet  was 
referring  to  when  he  said,  nThe  days  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at. n 

Pappy  was  always  bringing  home  some  kind  of  herbs  or  roots  from  the 
creek  bottoms  or  the  hillsides.  Blackroot  and  white  walnut  bark  as  a 
purgative.  Sarsaparilla  root  as  a  blood  purifier.  Yellow  percoon  for 
sore  mouths (Golden  Seal)o  MayApple  root  (called  Mandrake),  Angelico, 
and  Ginseng,  which  brought  a  fabulous  price  when  it  was  dried.  Mullein 

and  hoarhound  for  coughs  and  colds.  Catnip  for  the  babies. 

I  guess  Pappy  got  his  knowledge  of  herbs,  and  his  interest  in  them, 
from  his  mother.  At  one  time  she  had  an  herb  garden  in  a  little  rich, 
loamy,  valley  down  near  the  creek.  She  had  many  kinds  of  wild  flowers 
and  wild  herbs  in  it.  Mainly  Ginseng.  It  was  very  interesting. 

There  was  a  steep  bank  to  go  down  just  before  reaching  the  garden, 
and  one  time  as  she  was  going  down  this  bank  she  slipped,  fall,  and 
dislocated  her  shoulder.  She  was  old,  and  it  was  quite  serious,  and 
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DuTle^haf^int^n^^6  d?ctor  came  he  said  that  it  would  just  have  to  be 
t  P  a*?e*  it  was  hard  to  do,  and  hurt  her  terribly,  hvery- 

SO  sn£rv  ’  t0  get  ib  back  in  P^ce,  Uncle  Curg  (feeling 

hnlH  thp  ohmiiHo’  and  hating  so  terribly  to  see  him  hurting  her)  would 
5°*?  \S°^th^V  couldn't  get  it  back  in  place.  Finally  the 

doctor  winked  at  Aunt  Ada  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  might  have  some  camphor.  She  thought  probably  they  did,  so  they  sent 
uncJe  turg  ior  it.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  doctor  pulled  the  shoulder  back 
into  place  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Uncle  Lee  was  a  tiny  little  fellow  when  my  father  and  mother  married, 
and  he  was  very  fond  of  John  Susie .  as  he  called  her.  It  was  not  long 
beiore  ivtta  (Mammy’s  first  baby ) was  born.  She  was  at  Grandmas,  and  there 
was  other  company,  I  can’t  remember  who.  They  were  all  talking,  and  no 
one  was  paying  any  attention  to  Lee.  He  had  found  the  old  dutch  oven, 
that  they  had  cooked  meat  in,  and  had  sopped  it  clean  with  a  piece  of 
bread,  then  he  climbed  into  it  and  sat  down.  One  leg  was  broken  off  of 
the  old  oven,  and  he  was  rocking  back  and  forth  on  its  uneven  legs, 
humming  to  himself  and  nearly  asleep.  One  of  the  visitors  was  telling  of 
someone  who  was  very  pretty,  and  Lee  said  sleepily,  as  he  rocked  back  and 
forth  in  the  greasy  old  dutch  oven,  "Well,  John  Susys  the  purtiest  thing 
I  ever  saw,  and  she’s  as  fat  as  my  old  hin."  This  incident  was  told  and 
retold  many  times,  and  laughed  over  by  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

One  thing  we  planned  on  a  long  ways  ahead  of  time,  was  for  all  of  us 
to  go  gathering  hickernuts  and  grapes.  As  school  usually  started  in 
July,  this  had  to  be  done  on  a  Saturday. 

There  was  lots  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  fall,  that  the  women  and 
children  had  to  do.  Potatoes  to  dig,  beans  and  peas  to  pick  and  shell. 
Fruit  to  be  canned  also.  We  didn’t  have  many  glass  fruit  jars  then, 
most  of  them  were  stone  jars  with  stone  lids,  and  were  sealed  by  melting 
sealing  wax  and  pouring  around  the  lid. 

With  all  the  fall  work  that  had  to  be  done  it  was  hard  to  find  a  time 

when  we  could  go,  but  Mammy  usually  found  a  time  before  it  got  too  cold. 
How  happy  we  children  all  were  as  we  started  out  with  sacks  and  baskets* 

The  leaves  of  the  hickory  trees  had  all  fallen  to  the  ground  before 
the  nuts  were  ripe,  and  there  would  be  nuts  moxed  in  with  the  dry  leaves. 
The  boys  would  climb  the  trees  and  shake  the  nuts  down  with  a  clatter, 
while  we  picked  them  up.  They  were  always  trying  to  surprise  us  and  shake 
a  limb  directly  over  our  heads.  The  nuts  would  shower  down,  popping  us 
on  the  head  and  making  us  run. 

There  was  one  big  scaly  bark  tree  just  east  of  the  house,  on  the  bank 
of  a  branch  (of  the  creek)  that  had  a  bed  of  smooth  white  limestone.  It 
was  easy  to  find  the  nuts  there.  We  just  raked  back  the  leaves,  and 
there  they  were  on  the  smooth  white  rocks.  There  were  weeds  all  under 

the  tree,  up  on  the  bank,  but  there  were  usually  lots  of  nuts  on  this 

big  old  tree.  t  L  .. 

There  were  two  small  trees  farther  east,  by  the  big  sweetgum  tree, 
near  the  fence  that  separated  our  farm  from  Mr.  Moores,  but  they  never 
yielded  the  abundant  crop  that  the  big  one  on  the  branch  did. 

W©  usually  stopped  in  the  dry  stream  bed  and  shelled  the  big  outside 
hull  from  the  hickernuts  before  going  to  the  house.  Then  they  were 
stored  where  the  rats  could  not  carry  them  away,  and  saved  for  the  long 

winter  nights  by  the  fire.  , 

The  walnuts  were  in  another  direction,  up  towards  the  graveyard. 

There  was  a  big  tree  in  the  woods,  and  past  the  graveyard,  at  an  old 
house  place,  were  two  others.  It  was  quite  a  job  to  shell  the  walnuts, 
as  the  hulls  stained  everything  that  touched  them.  Our  hands  would  be 

blaikrlmemberhoieiffnaihenSMamJ1and  fuelled  the  walnuts  alone ,  hauled 
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crib  in  the  barn^ot  and  stored  them  in  a  little  old  corn- 

big  rich  kernel*?  Waf  5°?  being  ua«d.  They  were  giant  nuts,  with 

little  old  crih  t^me  1  felt  the  least  bit  hungry  I  could  go  to  this 

ialnits  ind  cornwJraCk  me  a  paf°f  walnuts  and  was  soon  satisfied, 
satisfying  meal.  d  aFe  especially  &ood  together,  and  make  a  very 

Wlld  ge??e  started  f ]  ying  south  in  the  fall,  we  would  know 
.  ,  t  w™L^aS  w-Cudd  s?e^  coming.  Sometimes  we  would  hear  them  in  the 
night,  honking  high  up  in  the  dark  as  they  wended  their  way  to  the  land 
of  summer.  Pappy  would  then  make  preparations  to  kill  at  least  one  hog 
for  fresh  meat. .  He  said  that  it  usually  took  most  of  the  first  hog  for 
John  Susan  to  divide  among  her  neighbors. 

Hog  killing  time  was  not  a  very  pleasant  time  for  the  ones  who  did 
the  work.  It  was  always  done  when  there  was  a  cold  spell,  so  the  meat 
would  not  spoil.  The  hogs  were  heavy,  and  hard  to  handle.  It  was  dirty, 
greasy,  ill  smelling  work. 

Mammy  usually  had  a  scaffold  outside  where  the  entrails  were  laid  out 
while  she  removed  the  fat  from  them.  We  children  were  always  interested 
in  this  operation,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  all  the  bladders.  With  a 
section  cut  from  the  small  end  of  a  fishing  cane  put  into  the  opening  of 
the  bladder  we  could  then  blow  them  up.  We  had  lots  of  fun  slipping  up 
behind  other  members  of  the  family  and  forcing  the  wind  out  in  their 
ears,  making  a  disgusting  noise,  besides  the  unpleasant  odor. 

We  blew  them  and  worked  them  till  we  were  sure  they  could  not  be 
blown  any  bigger,  then  we  put  beans  in  them,  tied  them  tight,  and  hung 
them  up  on  an  attic  joist,  in  a  row,  to  save  for  Christmas.  Then,  on 
Christmas  morning  the  ones  who  awoke  first  could  take  the  bladders  down, 
hold  them  to  the  fire  till  they  filled  up  tight  again,  lay  them  on  the 
hearth  and  jump  on  them  with  both  feet,  making  anoise  like  a  shotgun 
and  waking  the  other  members  of  the  family.  That  was  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  hogkilling  time  for  the  children. 

Later,  the  grinding  of  the  sausage  meat,  and  stuffing  the  sacks  to  be 
hung  up  in  rows.  Often  corn  shucks  were  used  to  pack  it  in.  Then  came 
the.  rendering  of  the  fat  into  lard,  and  straining  it  into  lard  cans  to 
be  used  all  winter  and  spring.  The  cracklin’ s  from  the  lard  was  saved 
to  make  cracklin'  bread.  Later,  the  heads  and  feet  were  cleaned,  cooked 
and  made  into  souse  (in  some  sections  called  head  cheese). 

The  backbones,  spareribs,  and  liver  were  used  first.  The  sausage, 
shoulders,  hams,  and  middlings  were  smoked  with  hickory  wood  in  the  tight 
little  smokehouse,  where  the  barrel  of  salt,  the  barrel  of  soft  soap, 
and  the  soap  grease  barrel  were  kept. 

The  salt  always  hardened  into  a  solid  mass,  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock. 
One  of  my  jobs  was  to  go  get  salt  for  the  kitchen.  I  would  get  a  big 
spoon  and  scrape  and  scrape  till  I  could  dip  enough  to  fill  the  little 
brown  stone  salt  jar. 

The  path  from  the  back  kitchen  door  to  the  smokehouse  was  kept  patted 
slick  from  frequent  use.  We  went  there  many  times  a  day  for  salt,  soap, 
meat,  etc.  When  Mammy  went  to  the  smokehouse  for  meat  she  usually  de¬ 
toured  by  the  chimley,  and  gave  the  knife  a  few  rakes  back  and  forth  on 
one  of  the  sandstones  the  chimley  was  built  of,  to  sharpen  it.  There 
were  several  sharpening  places  on  that  old  chimley,  where  many  others  be¬ 
fore  my  mother  had  stopped  to  sharpen  their  knives. 

The  old  house  was  burned  long  ago,  with  its  wealth  of  old  relics  in 
the  attic;  the  flax  reel,  the  old  red  corded  bedstid,  the  candle  moulds; 
articles  that  had  been  used  in  slave  days,  long  before  the  Civil  War. 
Stones  do  not  burn  easily,  or  decay,  and  somewhere  I  11  bet  those  old 
places  where  the  knives  were  sharpened  are  still  just  as  they  were  when 

I  was  a  child. 
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in  the  middle^and^e  said  and  said  that  he  was  ri6ht 

the  mercy  of  them  springs.*  could  he  help  where  he  landed,  he  was  at 

littlehmore1convenient8aroundnthePDTr  decjdej}.he.was  going  to  make  it  a 
canned  fruit  etr  anH  k  ud  Piace  by  digging  a  cellar  for  the  milk. 

doS?  saving ’so  haYln«  a  well  drilled  right  by  the  kitchen  ’ 

to  the  creek  ~ an<^  ^rom  the  old  well  that  was  almost 

filled  «h«tfth  ??  5h?se  Projects  were  failures.  The  cellar 

no“?it  to  d“  Wel1  dldn,t>  at  least  what  did  raise  in  dt  “as 

atingrthe^dri]lTna*m  ^ayes,  Will  hades,  and  Archie  Lee  were  oper- 

anH  K1  6^mc^lne*  PapPy  agreed  to  pay  them  one  dollar  per  foot, 

and  give  them  board  and  room  while  they  were  drilling.  It  was  like  a 

pleasant°r  Sa'die^as^  ?hey  WerS  nica  boys-  a11  «°°d  1°°*^  and  very 
of  eleven,  but  ?  enjoyeftheS’an^ay?0'  Pretty‘  1  WaS  in  the  Ugly  Stag6 

h_  tT,#iah?dmo  ^ook.care  of  thf  engine,  and  I  became  interested  in  it,  so 
ht  how^  to  operate  it.  I  would  run  it  for  hours  at  a  time  while 

he  went  with  Sadie  to  the  well  for  water,  or  helped  her  with  some  of  the 

W0  vr*  °u  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  talked. 

*  v?6? *  one  w^°  operated  the  drill,  was  also  interested  in 

Sadie,  but  I  could  not  operate  the  drill,  so  he  had  to  stick  to  his  drill, 
and  Eades  got  in  a  lot  of  talk  ahead  of  him.  But  Mr*  Hayes  had  a  horse 
and  a  cart,  and  the  horse  was  a  good  trotter.  That  made  it  bad  for 
Eades  after  work  hours-. 

Archie  Lee  was  a  slim  quiet  fellow  who  had  a  very  interesting  and 
unusual  life  story.  He  and  his  sister  were  left  orphans  when  the  sister 
was  a  baby,  and  when  he  was  a  very  small  child.  They  were  both  adopted, 
and  neither  of  them  knew  where  the  other  one  was.  During  the  year  they 
came  to  our  place  he  was  working  in  Hopkinsville,  where  he  met  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Meriwether.  They  fell  in  love  almost  at  first  sight, 
and  were  very  happy  in  each  others  company.  One  day  something  was  said 
about  his  folks.  He  told  her  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  when  very 
small.  She  said  that  she  was  also,  and  that  Dr.  Meriwether  and  his  wife 
had  adopted  her.  A  little  further  investigation  and  they  found  out  that 
they  were  brother  and  sister.  They  were  to  have  been  married  soon,  but 
decided  they  had  better  not. 

It  is  funny  how  time  is  magnified  in  childhood.  As  I  remember  it  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  well  drillers  were  at  our  place  for  months ?  but 
when  I  called  my  sister  and  asked  her  how  long  they  stayed  she  said 
three  weeks.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  much  longer.  I  imagine  that  it  seemed 
quite  a  while  to  my  mother,  who  had  to  fix  three  meals  for  our  big  family, 
and  for  these  three  men  besides. 

I  can’t  remember  just  how  deep  they  sank  the  well,  but  I  think  it  was 
SO  feet  at  one  time.  When  they  had  drilled  through  a  layer  of  blue  clay 
there  was  a  loud  smell  of  oil  in  each  bucket  full  they  brought  up.  The 
oil  spread  out  on  the  ground  where  they  emptied  the  mud.  We  thought 
maybe  we  were  going  to  have  an  oil  well  instead  of  a  well  of  water. 

The  morning  they  set  the  drill  up  (and  when  they  had  the  steam  up  in 
the  engine)  Mr.  Eades  blew  the  whistle  and  every  old  cow  on  the  place 
curled  their  tails  over  their  backs  and  with  frightened  bellows  they  dis¬ 
appeared  over  the  hill.  For  a  while  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
we  extracted  any  milk  from  them.  We  couldn’t  get  them  near  the  house. 

Cousin  Buck  came  on  one  of  his  periodic  visits  while  the  well  drillers 
were  there,  and  it  was  then  that  I  found  out  for  sure  that  he  was  coming 
to  see  Sadie.  He  didn’t  like  the  well  drillers,  especially  Mr.  Eades 
and  Luther  Hayes. 

He  came  into  the  kitchen  where  my  mother  was  cooking  supper  one  evening 
and  said,  "Cudden  John  Susan,  do  you  know  that  you  have  a  very  attractive 
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was^anythin£C verv  said  that  she  didn’t  know  that  there 

wheelbarrow^  Sh^hSJ  wi  a5°!5  her^  "Wy  she  could  charm  the  heart  of  a 
Sk  any  effirt  on  her  part?"  036  fellows  crazy  as  %ess>r  buS3-  and  with‘ 

with^th ^n5i^nPve  th®.  weH  up  as  a  failure,  pulled  up  stakes  and  left 
ArrMph?p«  dwXi  8  “a9hlne*  We  didn’t  see  much  more  of  Mr.  Hayes  or 
T  1M5#  Ead?s  continued  to  come  back  so  steadily  that  I  thought 

J  f?r  a  droth®r-in-law.  I  wouldn’t  have  objected,  he  was 

?  £eH°w>  but  finally  there  was  a  quarrel  that  ended  it  all. 

I  think  he  drank  some,  though  I  never  saw  him  drunk. 

Norman  was  a  baby  then,  and  I  remember  Lelia  bringing  him  over  one  day 
with  a  little  blue  jersey  suit  on.  I  thought  he  was  the  sweetest  thing 
1  ever  saw.  Vera  was  a  cute  little  girl  with  cheeks  as  red  as  apples, 
a^"Wfv^S  bumming  a  tune,  serious  and  quiet,  with  her  little  bonnet  on. 

About  this  time  I  got  a  wallop  I’ll  never  forget.  Mammy  had  made  me 
a  new  blue  sunbonnet  with  a  ruffle  around  the  front,  and  I  was  sjd  proud 
of  it.  Lelia  came,  and  Mammy  said  that  if  I  would  run  to  the  spring  and 
bring  a  bucket  of  cool  water  I  could  go  home  with  her.  Someone  had  let 
the  clothes  line  down,  and  as  I  was  running  against  the  evening  sun  I 
failed  to  see  it.  I  was  running  with  all  my  might,  and  the  wire  was  just 
right  to  catch  me  just  under  the  chin.  The  wire  and  I  didn’t  stop  till 
the  slack  was  all  taken  up,  and  then  I  was  thrown  flat  on  my  back  on  the 
hard  rocky  ground*  I  lay  there  for  a  few  minutes,  stunned,  then  got  up 
painfully,  picked  up  my  new  bonnet,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  spring.  A 
raw  streak  across  my  throat  was  stinging  terribly,  and  my  head  was  feel¬ 
ing  like  my  skull  might  have  been  fractured*  But  I  was  soon  all  right 
again,  and  able  to  run  like  the  wind  again.  Children  have  a  marvelous 
power  of  recuperation. 

I  think  that  I  must  have  had  an  abnormal  amount  of  sympathy.  I  can 
remember  how  very  sorry  I  was  for  Etta  because  she  was  crippled.  Her 
right  leg  was  shorter  than  the  left,  and  the  foot  was  drawn  a  little. 

Her  right  arm  and  hand  was  small  and  drawn  so  that  it  was  useless.  When 
we  would  go  places  where  there  were  strangers  I  made  it  a  point  to  stand 
in  front  of  her  on  that  side  so  no  one  would  notice  her  little  hand. 

When  she  and  I  started  to  the  creek  fishing,  or  to  the  mulberry  trees, 
or  to  the  woods  lot  for  toothbrushes,  or  others  of  our  many  jaunts  about 
the  place,  there  was  perfect  freedom.  Etta  couldn’t  run,  but  she  could 
skip,  and  she  couiid  make  speed  at  it  too.  She  would  lean  on  me  to  keep 
her  steady,  and  away  we  would  go,  me  running  and  she  skipping  on  her  good 
foot. 

Sometimes  we  would  take  paper  and  pencils  and  go  to  the  big  flat  rocks 
above  the  spring  and  draw  pictures  of  little  ferns,  and  flowers,  and 
pretty  leaves.  Sometimes  we  took  pieces  of  keel  and  wrote  on  the  flat 
rocks.  Sometimes  we  hunted  for  pretty  colored  pebbles,  and  petrified 
vertabrae  of  little  living  things  (at  least  they  had  once  been  living) , 
the  joints  looked  like  little  buttons.  Sometimes  we  hunted  for  rare 
specimens  of  flowers.  Anyway,  we  always  had  a  good- time,  or  at  least 
I  did.  A  tiny  little  girl,  and  a  big  crippled  girlr  but  we  were  genuine 
pals,  and  oh  how  I  enjoyed  it. 

How  I  appreciated  Etta’s  never  ceasing  desire  to  help  out  with  the 
work  all  she  could.  She  pieced  most  of  the  quilts  that  we  had.  She 
could  knit,  sweep,  and  keep  things  picked  up.  She  could  keep  the  place 
tidied  and  dusted,  and  I  guess  that  in  the  long  run  she  did  more  than  we 
who  had  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  us.  Etta  was  also  a  good  singer, 
and  learned  all  the  new  songs  that  came  along.  We  made  books  of  song 

ballads  that  we  printed.  ,  w  T , 

At  that  time  rthSSght  nothing  of  it,  but  as  I  remember  it  now  I'm 
sure  that  I  have  never  seen  anyone  with  such  shining,  golden  hair  as  Etta 
had.  It  was  a  beautiful  auburn  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  sun  it  was  just 
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tokseehhSwnftg2i,n*H  1  l°ved,  t0  "ash  her  hair  and  roll  it  up  for  her,  just 
to  see  how  it  would  shine  when  I  took  it  down  and  combed  it. 

T'pmpmhp?  ^hn^L6  ?tta  *?ad  not  had  many  beaus>  but  she  had  one  that  I 
,  -i  t  *  ,  ,d  b°  ^^e  to  her.  I  felt  very  big  and  important  when 

q  his  letters.  They  were  from  Dan  Simpson,  a  good,  gentle, 

.Sometimes,  at  dances,  he  would  come  and  sit  with  her  in¬ 
stead  of  dancing. 

Etta  tried  to  stay  loyal  to  her  membership  in  the  Baptist  church,  but 
it  had  not  meant  as  much  to  her  as  they  had  thought  it  might,  ^e  went 
to  church  occasionally,  but  their  big  protracted  meetings,  and  the  prea¬ 
chers  fervent  pleading  with  the  people  to  "give  their  hearts  to  Jesus," 
and  the  lurid  pictures  they  painted  of  our  awful  fate  if  death  should 
overtake  us  in  our  "unsaved  condition"  never  succeeded  in  stirring  me  up 
very  much*  It  didnrt  sound  too  sincere  to  me,  and  in  the  expression  of 
our  father ,  it  didn’t  sound  logical*  I  would  look  at  people  who  belonged 
to  the  different  churches  who,  as  the  preachers  expressed  it,  were  "saved," 
and  I  couldn’t  see  that  they  were  any  better  than  we  were  who  had  not 
joined  any  church. 

My  father  said  that  if  he  ever  found  a  church  that  was  like  the  one. 
the  Saviour  set  up  while  He  was  on  the  earth  he  would  join  it,  but  so  far 
the  teachings  of  the  preachers,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  didn’t 
agree*  In  the  first  place  the  Saviour  told  His  disciples,  when  He  set 
them  apart  and  sent  them  out  to  preach,  "Freely  ye  have  received  this, 
now  see  that  fre  freely  give  it  to  others,"  and  one  place  said,  "Beware 
of  them  that  preach  for  hire,  and  divine  for  money."  Paul  said.  "Xe 
know  that  I  have  labored  with  ray  own  hands  (he  was  a  tent  maker]  that  I 
might  have  the  means  to  support  myself,  and  to  give  to  them  that  needed," 
Paul  was  a  preacher,  one  of  the  greatest  we  have  any  record  of,  "But," 
some  of  them  would  say,  "This  is  a  different  age,  and  calls  for  different 
methods •"  Then  we  read  in  the  Bible  where  the  Saviour  said,  "If  any  man 
teach  any  other  gospel  to  you  except  this  which  we  have  taught  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed,  and  for  fear  they  didn’t  understand  Him  fully  He 
repeated  it  with  a  little  more  force,  saying,  "If  any  man,  or  even  an 
Angel  from  Heaven  should  teach  any  other  gospel  he  would  be  accurseaT" 

It  was  not  hard  to  see  that  lots  of  them  were  teaching  things  that 
were  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  seems  that  the 
Saviour  and  His  disciples  knew  that  there  would  be  false  churches.  The 
Lord  said,  "Many  shall  come  in  My  Name  saying,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  Lo, 
there  is  Christ,  and  deceive  many,"  and,  "Many  false  teachers  shall  arise," 
and,  "Not  everyone  that  sayeth  unto  Me  Lord  Lord  shall  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

What  was  His  Father’s  will?  We  tried  to  find  out.  The  Lord  said, 

"By  this”shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another  "  and  He  told  His  followers  to  treat  others  just  as  they  them¬ 
selves  would  like  to  be  treated* 

Well,  there  was  one  thing  certain,  we  loved  each  other,  and  we  loved 
other  people  too.  Pappy  said  that  he  always  had  to  figure  on  one  hog 
at  least,  being  divided  among  the  neighbors.  usually  gave  everyone 

around  a  part  of  it*  ,  .  , 

Mammy  came  as  near  to  being  the  neighborhood  nurse  as  anyone  could 

have,  and  it  was  always  done  freely  too.  I’ve  often  thought  what  a 
wealth  of  treasures  she  had  laid  up  for  herself,  though  I Jm  sure  she 
never  thought  of  herself  when  she  was  doing  it.  She  did  it  for  humanities 
sake.  So.  although  not  contented  with  our  homespun  religion,  we  read  the 
Bible  and  waited  for  a  time  when  maybe  the  rigfat  religion  would  come  a  ong* 
nn.Tv  thfl  familv  was  going  to  visit  some  of  our  relatives,  but  Sadie 
and  ?  winded  to  gfJo  a  pifnl^that  was  being  held  not  far  away.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  ihO  SL  taking  his  family  in  a  wagon  had  * 

for  us.  We  had  made  elaborate  preparations.  Sadie  had  made  us  a  white 


. 
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dress  each,  trimmed  with  iar>«  , 

They  said  that  they  would  be  the£p  ?tibched ,wfth  rosecolored  silk  thread, 
were  sitting  prim  Ldcurled  with  ouJ  iff/' ';lock>  so>  lonS  before  ten  we 
hat  with  its  wreath  of  little  iild  rL!«ite  dresses.^,  and  my  leghorn 
Ten  o’clock  came  and  no  ni  ,roses *  and  fts  riddon  streamers, 
this  time  we  had  given  their  ud  pi^era>  ter?  thirty>  and  then  eleven.  By 
alone  with  nothin!  to  bother  L  3adiC  says>  "Well>  as  we’^  here 

other,  and  change  things  around  tAk16311  thlS  plac®  from  one  end  t0  the 
was  changing  the  furniture  around  Ifrtthare  ?as  °?e  thin6  Sadie  enjoyed  it 
picnic  finery  and  get  into  d>  s°»  immediately  we  began  to  shed  our 

hum.  We  cleaned  that  place  froJAt nJUfS*K  ??on  We  Were  busy  makinS  things 
upboa  s  l1  !  b0  bottom,  upstairs  and  all.  We 


scrubbed  cupboards  mad*  upw  p  oocLom,  upstairs  and  all. 

boquets  and  r!Illv  Zldt  th!  ^escreens  swept  the  yards,  got  fresh 
all  finished  before  th.  e  i  u  °^d  Place  shine,  vue  were  racing  to  get  it 
down  ti?ed  bSt  ha.Dv  w»°i  ?v,g0t  h°?e‘  When  dt  was  a11  done  and  we  sat 
be«4r  ihan  we  woSld  have  ifw/fL  thap  w\had  enjoyed  “'“'selves  far 
since  thought  of  i  we  h*d  gone  to  the  P^nic.  We  have  often 

proved  the^Maxim  true  rhL  ?y  S"u  th®  S°0d  time  we  had-  We  said  that  it 
Se  want,  buf S  wantiAg  what  we^av^1”633  d°eS  "0t  depend  °n  haVinS  what 

folkl  thariiv^^oJ  ?wd  deV\loped  \ao?  of  Predudice  against  all  the 
i oiks  tnat  lived  down  the  creek.  Maybe  from  the  fact  that  our  geese  came 

home  from  that  direction . picked  several  times.  I  didn’t  realize  that  there 

were  lots  of  different  kinds of  folks  living  in  that  direction.  Negroes. 

farm  hands,  and  many  different  classes. 

When  we  grew  older ,  and  met  the  young  folks  of  a  family  of  Wrights  who 

lived  in  that  direction,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  the  most  charming 

people  I  had  ever  known.  Refined,  intelligent,  fun  loving,  and  witty. 

Miss  Hallie ,  who  had  married  Dr.  Ramsey  and  was  then  a  widow  with  two 

small  boys,  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  women  I  had  ever  seen.  Nora,  the 

girl  at  home,  seemed  good,  and  was  very  pretty.  Frank,  who  went  with 

Sadie  for  quite  a  while  was  just  my  ideal.  I  was  eleven,  I  think,  when 

I  had  the  joy  of  entertaining  Frank  several  times  while  Sadie  got  ready 

to  go  somewhere  with  him. 


One  glorious  evening  when  Frank  came  unexpectedly,  and  she  had  other 
company,  he  gave  me  his  undivided  attention.  We  sang  duets,  played  club 
fist  and  slap  hand,  organized  a  two  piece  orchestra  with  a  broom  handle 
and  yardstick.  I  can  still  remember  how  cleverly  he  could  mimic  a  banjo. 
But,  0  Dear,  our  beautiful  friendship  came  to  a  cruel  and  tragic  end. 

One  day  cousin  Leona  Armstrong,  and  Leona  Morris  came  to  our  place  when 
Sadie  was  not  at  home.  Someone  came  £pom  the  Post  Office  and  brought  a 
letter  for  Sadie  from  Frank  and  they  pounced  upon  it,  took  it  to  the  tea¬ 
kettle  and  steamed  it  till  it  came  unglued  easily.  It  was  a  nice  letter, 
well  written  and  interesting.  There  was  a  blank  place  at  the  bottom,  be¬ 
low  his  name,  so  they  added  a  P.  S.  and  finished  filling  the  page.  I  can’t 
remember  what  they  wrote,  but  it  was  something  that  made  Sadie  furious. 

The  bad  feature  of  it  was  that  they  had  wheedled  me  into  swearing  that  I 
would  not  tell  her  that  they  had  opened  it. 

When  Frank  came,  and  Sadie  bawled  him  out  about  it,  of  course  it  was 
tacked  onto  me.  I  had  to  just  stand  there  in  agony  and  see  my  beloved 
Frank,  white  with  anger,  asking  me  if  I  didn’t  know  that  it  was  a  very 
serious  breach  of  the  law  to  tamper  with  the  mail,  and  that  people  had 
been  put  behind  bars  for  doing  what  I  had  done.  I  said  that  I  didn't  do 
it,  but  no  one  believed  me,  and  I  could  not  tell  who  had  done  it,  as  I 
had  sworn  I  would  not,  and  when  we  swore  a  thing  it  was  never  broken. 

And  so,  our  cherished  friendship  came  to  an  end,  and  I  was  sad  and  hurt, 
and  felt  terribly  guilty  for  allowing  them  to  tamper  with  his  nice  letter. 

I  heard  of  Frank  at  long  intervals  after  that.  He  was  married,  and 
then  one  day  news  came  that  he  had  died,  and  without  knowing  that  it  was 
not  I  who  had  tampered  with  his  letter.  Well,  somewhere,  in  the  place 
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?hingsWri|ht!fter  "e  leaTe  her6>  maybe  1  can  see  him  sometime ,  and  make 

nephew  an'vwav^ oae  sf  Frank's  nephews  (X  guess  he  was  a 
romance  IrememW In relatlve>  .Claude  Wright,  and  I  hid  a  fleeting 
Claude  nd  l  evening  when  a  group  of  us  went  for  a  hay  ride. 

moon  was  shining  in11atne  5*°*  °f  the  wa6on  with  our  feet  dangling.  The 
was  very  Drettvg  Wp  °*\water>  with  willows  around  the  sides.  It 

hymn*  "Come  nv,ang  S1ily  songs,  and  at  last  they  all  sang  a  Baptist 

nymn*  bome>  come  to  me,  said  Jesus, 

Come,  and  I  will  give  you  rest, 

11  take  away  the  burden  from  your  heavy  ladened  breast, 
o  matter  who  the  wanderer,  Or  how  long  he’s  been  astray, 

T  lat-or  coraeth  I  will  comfort  him  today.” 

■  heard  that  Claude  and  a  Poindexter  girl  were  going  to  be 

rddins  night  he  backed  out,  and  didn’t  go.  Years 
Vl0l?i  was  a  baby»  Dave  bright,  one  of  Lelias  old  flames 
came  through  our  neighborhood  and  someone  told  him  where  I  lived.  He 
stopped  and  visited  awhile,  talked  of  old  times,  and  of  Lelia.  He  said 

bPT  u  njVe^  cared  f°r  anyone  else  like  he  did  Lelia.  He  asked  me 
li  1  had  heard  of  Claude  jilting  the  Poindexter  girl.  Of  course  1  had. 

He  said  that  he  went  over  there  that  night  to  see  what  the  matter  was 
with  him,  and  he  was  laying  across  the  bed  crying.  When  Dave  asked  him 
why  he  wasn’t  at  the  wedding,  he  said  that  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  him 
to  marry  her  when  he  thought  more  of  Miss  Effie  than  he  did  of  her.  I 
don’t  suppose  Dave  ever  married  either,  he  was  still  single  the  last  time 
I  heard  of  him. 


Corn  planting  time  and  barefoot  time  came  at  the  same  time,  about  the 
first  of  May.  We  usually  all  went  to  the  field  for  the  planting.  Sadie 
and  I  usually  dropped  the  grains  in  the  crosses,  and  the  men  drove  the 
horses  hitched  to  the  drags  that  covered  it. 

May  was  a  happy  time.  During  the  long,  cold  winters  (and  early  spring) 
with  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  and  the  constant  freezing  and  thawing,  often 
for  weeks  at  a  time  we  would  not  even  see  the  sun.  So,  when  the  warm 
sunshiny  weather  did  arrive,  which  it  usually  did  about  the  first  of  May, 
we  felt  like  celebrating,  and  did  it  by  working  from  morning  till  night, 
till  the  crops  were  all  planted. 

One  spring,  I  think  it  was  1891  or  1892,  when  I  was  six  or  seven  years 
old,  two  Mormon  Missionaries  came  to  the  field  where  we  were  planting 
corn.  Pappy  was  school  trustee,  and  they  wanted  permission  to  preach  in 
the  schoolhouse.  He  told  them  that  he  had  no  objections,  but  they  went 
on  and  did  not  hold  any  meetings.  When  we  went  to  the  house  at  noon, 
there  were  two  tracts  lying  on  the  sewing  machine  in  the  porch.  Pappy 
read  them  aloud,  and  said  that  he  could  find  no  fault  with  them. 

The  only  mention  of  Mormons  that  I  can  remember,  in  the  five  or  six 
years  after  that,  was  a  silly  story  in  the  old  Farmers  Almanac  (the  one 
that  had  mottoes  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others,  all  around  the  pages 
on  the  margins). 

The  story  was  of  two  Mormon  Missionaries  who  went  to  a  place  and 
stayed  all  night.  After  supper  the  Missionaries  and  the  man  sat  out  in 
the  door  yard  and  talked  while  Hanner  was  supposed  to  be  washing  the  dish¬ 
es.  They  told  the  man  that  if  he  would  come  to  Utah  he  could  see  visions 
in  the  skies,  and  that  he  could  have  a  dozen  women  if  he  wanted  them,  "a 
heapyounger  and  purtier  than  Hanner. n  The  man  was  impressed,  but  there 
was^one  drawback.  Hanner  had  been  eavesdropping,  and  had  heard  all  they 
said.  After  the  husband  went  to  sleep  she  tied  him  to  the  bed  with  a 
bed  cord,  and  whipped  him  till  he  promised  he’d  never  think  of  Utah  again. 

There  was  a  picture  of  Brigham  Young  along  with  it.  He  was  sitting 
down,  each  leg  was  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  reached  way  out,  and  on 
each  leg  five  or  six  women  were  sitting.  That,  and  an  old  song,  Old 
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was 


Brigham  Young  had  forty  wives  h*»  u 

all  I  had  ever  heard  of  Mormons  have  h^d  aome  more,  etc., 

I  do  remember  Panov  read?™  oSJ1*  1  Ha^.eleven  Yeara  old- 
was,  ^Always  whittle  away  from  vou^anri  kittling  Brigade"  whose  motto 
now  that  it  was  a  group  of  vnnnl  m i  an5  X°U  11  never  get  cut  • "  I  know 
together,  after  the  death  of  thf  d  n  Nauvoo»  Illinois,  who  had  banded 

taken  from  them,  and  their  citv  w^  SS^’  and  after  their  Charter  had  baaa 
outlaws.  They  ^hose  thif^fkL  /  overrun  with  horse  thief.  and 

I  think  it^wasin  thefaUof  !?Sy  bba“  °ab  of  town, 

preachers  were  going  to  preach  ft ?  £he  ne??  Cafe  that  Morraon 

pleach  abSut  i  thou^htn?h  how  they  would  look.  and  "hat  they  would 

beards  I  don't  would  be  old  “en,  with  long  white 

like  that  qnmowh.r  y  d  thought  this.  I  must  have  seen  a  picture 

itkif  I  had?  h  ^presenting  Mormon  preachers,  but  I  don't  remember 


tooEfar’fn?  brother>  was  sent  to  see  what  it  was  like,  as  it  was 

too  far  for  us  all  to  go.  We  were  still  jip  when  he  got  back  expecting 

they  werl°T?stXOTdinfrSemo’  BUt  h®  !!aS  Tery  disaPP°inting.  He  said  that 
tney  were  Just  ordinary  men,  young,  both  good  looking,  and  excellent 

singers.  They  preached  the  Bible,  and  it  sounded  sensible. 

flnn£C  dTywac°f  V?J7  *°n?  ufJer  that»  when  Mammy  was  scrubbing  the  kitchen 
fioor.  I  was  in  there  with  her.  I  happened  to  look  through  the  window 

towards  the  Bis  road*  1  saw  two  men  in  long  frock¬ 
tailed  coats,  with  derby  hats  on,  each  carrying  a  small  grip,  coming 

down  the  road  from  the  big  gate.  &  **  & 

Mammy  said,  "Lordy  mercy,  I'll  bet  that’s  them  Mormon  preachers,  hand 
me  my  clean  apron  right  quick."  She  pulled  her  dirty  apron  off,  dried 
her  hands  on  it,  and  by  the  time  she  had  the  clean  one  tied  on  they  were 
knocking.  They  walked  fast. 

They  wanted  to  see  the  husband,  they  said,  as  they  were  told  that  he 
was  school  trustee,  and  they  wanted  permission  to  preach  in  the  school- 
house.  Mammy  told  them  where  he  was,  they  got  his  permission,  and  then 
invited  us  to  come  to  services  that  night. 

Our  dad  hitched  the  mules  to  the  wagon  and  we  all  went.  That  night 
marked  the  biginning  of  a  new  life  for  us.  No  more  groping  around  in  the 
dark  in  search  of  truth.  No  more  trying  to  fit  manmade  doctrines  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Saviour. 


The  school  house  was  small,  and  of  course  was  poorly  lighted.  All  the 
lights  to  be  had  at  that  time,  in  the  country,  were  coaloil  lamps,  but 
as  I  remember  the  songs,  the  prayer,  the  sermon,  our  conversation  after 
the  meeting,  and  the  buying  of  a  little  red  backed  book,  "The  Voice  of 
Warning,"  it  seems  to  me  that  we  all  walked  in  a  halo  of  beautiful  light. 

They  sang,  "Oh  Ye  Mountains  High,"  alao,  "Praise  to  the  Man  Who 
Communed  With  Jehovah,"  and,  "Truth  Reflects  Upon  Our  Senses." 

The  Senior  Elder  was  Alvin  Ipsen,  a  little  Danishman  from  Bear  River 
City,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah.  He  had  a  mop  of  fellow  curly  hair,  was  a 
grand  singer,  with  a  wonderful  personality,  and  a  power  of  persuasion 
that  was  almost  irresistible.  I  think  that  the  secret  of  his  power  for 
good  was  in  his  humility,  which  gave  him  an  extra  portion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  intense  love  and  understanding  of  all  kinds  of 
human  beings*  His  companion  was  a  local  missionary,  Wister  G.  Wallace, 
from  Center,  Metcalf  County,  Kentucky;  a  handsome  dark  haired  young 
fellow  who  fitted  in  perfectly  with  his  companion. 

The  songs  they  sang  sounded  new  and  unusual.  I  had  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  like  them  before.  No  repetitions  of  "Saviour  wash  me  in  the  Blood," 
or,  "Jesus  saves,  Jesus  saves."  During  the  week  of  meetings  that  they 
held  they  sang  of  "Earth  with  her  ten  thousand  flowers,"  and,  "High  on 
the  mountain  top  a  banner  is  unfurled,"  and  of  a  Beautiful  Zion  built 
above,  and  to  "Our  Father  who  dwells  in  a  high  and  glorious  place."  It 


. 


WaSThprfM drilled  me  the  most,  the  songs  or  the  sermons. 
B^attpHncr  nf  w®nt  to  hear  them  Elder  Ipsen  preached  on  the 

Arat!}er  deep  subject  for  a  child  of  eleven  to 
Israeltand*  esPecialJ-y  when  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the  scattering  of 

I  had  no  idea  what  my  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  were  thinking 
of  it,  but  I  was  so  thrilled  that  I  could  hardly  contain  my  feelings.  I 
was  sitting  about  halfway  back,  with  a  group  of  my  schoolmates,  who  kept 
trying  to  whisper  to  me,  but  I  had  no  time  for  foolishness  that  night. 
Something  great  and  wonderful  had  come,  something  we  had  dreamed  of  and 
waited  for  for  years.  I’m  sure  it  was  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  the 
letter,  that  whispered  to  my  spirit,  and  filled  me  with  such  joy. 

"Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel  the  city  where  David  dwelt,"  the  words  were 
like  music  to  my  soul,  and  my  happiness  was  so  intense  that  it  was  painful. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dismissed  I  hurried  up  to  the  front  to  see 
my  mother  and  father,  and  to  see  what  they  had  thought  of  it.  They  were 
complimenting  the  young  missionaries,  and  inviting  them  to  go  home  with 
us.  Others  were  crowding  up,  wanting  tracts  and  books  to  read.  Many 
people  invited  them  to  go  and  spend  the  night  with  them.  It  just  seemed 
perfectly  natural  that  they  should  go  home  with  us. 

I  can’t  remember  just  what  month  it  was,  but  it  was  cold  enough  that 
we  had  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  for  I  remember  distinctly  that  long  con¬ 
versation  after  we  reached  home.  The  eager  questions;  the  logical 
answers.  The  growing  wonder  that  they  were  teaching  exactly  what  we  had 
always  believed,  and  the  complete  agreement  between  their  teachings  and 
that  of  the  Saviour  in  the  New  Testament. 

About  one  o’clock  my  mother  suddenly  remembered  that  I  should  have  been 
in  bed  hours  before,  but  I  could  not  be  shaken  till  the  conversation  was 
ended.  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  miss  something. 

Later  in  the  week  a  Gilliland  family,  from  the  Mt.  Zoar  neighborhood, 
attended.  They  were  distant  relatives  of  ours,  but  I  had  not  seen  them 
before.  They  had  two  sons  about  my  age,  Forest  and  Aubrey,  who  came  with 
them.  Also  two  daughters,  Ora,  older  than  I,  and  Annie,  who  was  younger. 
They  had  attended  the  meetings  at  Pleasant  Green  and  were  interested  in 
the  message. 

Every  night  the  little  schoolhouse  was  packed^  and  along  towards  the 
last  of  the  week  a  few  of  us  began  to  add  our  voices  to  the  singing.  We 
had  been  practicing  at  home,  after  meetings,  of  evenings.  What  a  joy  to 
be  able  to  raise  my  own  voice  with  those  of  the  missionaries  in  praise 
to  my  Heavenly  Father,  for  this  beautiful  message  that  had  been  brought 
to  us.  "We  Thank  Thee  Oh  God  For  a  Prophet"  was  full  of  meaning  for  me. 

Elmo  sang  a  good  tenor,  and  John  sang  bass.  Soon  we  had  quite  a  choir. 
The  missionaries  had  a  number  of  small  song  books  containing  the  words 
and  not  the  music  to  the  songs.  They  were  soon  sold  out,  and  everyone 

began  singing  the  new  hymns.  ,  ... 

We  would  have  enjoyed  having  the  missionaries  stay  with  us  every  night, 
but  they  had  to  divide  their  time  with  others  who  wanted  them,  and  of 

course  we  must  not  be  selfish.  ,  ^  _ _ , 

The  hours  at  home  were  spent  in  hunting  out  the  passages  of  scripture 
they  quoted  in  their  sermons.  I  went  upstairs  and  lay  f lat  otf^ imy  stomach 
by  the  long  low  window  and  searched  through  the  little  old  dogeared  Bible. 
They  were  hard  to  find,  and  I  soon  learned  to  listen  when  they  told  where 

“"jCSSt  time  our*3 father*1  went  to  town  he  bought  a  new  Bible,  and  1 

with  What  Dride  I  stacked  our  newly  acquired  bunch  of  religious 
hn!!Sb  Th^ne^Bible  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  The  Voice  of  Warning, 
seSe^l  t«c?s?  an$  teh.  li?Ue  song  books.  Not  a  very  expensive  set  of 

books,  but  wonderfully  precious  to  us.  ,  studied  the 

Every  day  new  joys  and  new  wonders  unfolded  to  us  as  we  studied  t-ne 
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toSus1was1why  evervoni'Vn?^'?!'  ea?y  At  was  to  ™d  erst  and.  The  wonder 
to  us  was  wny  everyone  couldn't  understand  it  as  we  did. 

the  endeofnpapDY»sWvioll  31,01111(1  tl?e ?ire>  one  of  the  missionaries  spied 
dresser  and  asked  whn11?  case  sticking  out  from  under  the  old  walnut 

guitar  togethe?kfor  ?oon  they  were  tuninS  the  fiddle  and 

came  streaming  from  the  3n  3  lons  while»  and  again  the  music 

we^e  6  a  S  ?ld  vlolin  ln  sweet  harmony.  The  missionaries 

were  charmed,  and  kept  their  feet  going  in  time  with  the  music. 

,y  P  0~".  fre  n°t  opposed  to  violin  music? ”  my  father  asked,  at 
aa^1VM^y- tune»  at  which  they  plainly  showed  their  pleasure. 

No  indeed.  Musix,  and  dancing  also,  has  given  me  lots  of  happy  hours 
m  my  short  life,”  Alder  Ipsen  declared! 

,  was  a^°ther  very  important  thing  we  agreed  on.  The  preachers  of 

the  ail l erent  denominations  around  us  were  bitterly  opposed  to  both  violin 
music  and  dancing.  They  often  told  their  congregations  that  the  devil  was 
m  the  fiddle,  though  they  had  never  succeeded  in  making  us  believe  it. 

Well,  this  newfound  religion  had  measured  up  to  our  every  ideal  so  far, 
and  tonight’s  discovery  was  another  step  in  favor  of  it.  A  happy  people, 
with  a  happy  religion.  One  that  took  care  of  every  phase  of  life.  A 
time  for  all  things,  and  everything  in  order,  and  in  its  place. 

Through  the  winter  of  that  year,  1897  or  1898,  we  studied  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  thoroughly.  When  we  struck  something  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  missionaries  were  near,  and  were  glad  to  come  and  help  us  to 
understand  it. 

It  looked  as  if  the  entire  population  of  that  community  would  be  con¬ 
verted.  The  Elders  were  welcomed  everywhere,  and  were  constantly  in 
demand  to  fill  appointments  to  preach. 

In  February  there  was  talk  of  them  being  sent  to  another  field  of 
labor,  and  my  parents  were  anxious  to  be  baptized  before  they  left. 

February  is  often  the  coldest  month  of  the  winter,  but  this  time  there 
came  a  few  days  of  nice  sunny  weather,  and  a  baptismal  service  was  appointed. 

I  was  anxious  to  be  among  the  first  ones  to  go  into  the  waters  of 
baptism,  but  my  mother  said  that  she  didn’t  know  whether  they  baptized 
children  as  young  as  I  was  or  not.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
me.  I  retired  to  my  seat  in  the  half  darkness  of  the  old  stairway  and 
cried  till  I  was  exhausted,  but  everyone  was  busy  getting  ready  to  go  to 
the  creek  for  the  baptizing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  me.  However,  when 
we  got  to  the  place  where  the  baptizing  was  to  be  held,  one  of  the  Elders 
saw  my  swollen  eyes  and  asked  the  reason.  When  my  mother  told  him  he 
said  that  they  would  have  another  baptizing  real  soon,  and  that  he  would 
see  to  it  that  I  was  baptized  if  I  wanted  to  be. 

The  missionaries  had  told  us  of  the  word  of  wisdom.  That  we  should 
keep  our  bodies  clean,  say  our  prayers  regularly,  and  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  holy,  so  I  found  some  satisfaction  in  doing  those  things  while  I 
waited.  They  seemed  very  small  things  in  comparison  to  what  I  would  have 
liked  to  do  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  Gospel. 

I  could  understand  perfectly  how  the  righteous  Alma  felt  when  he  said 
that  he  would  like  to  get  on  top  of  a  mountain,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  But,  he  said  that  he 
knew  that  he  was  just  an  ordinary  man,  and  would  have  to  be  content  to  do 
what  little  good  he  could  in  the  small  sphere  in  which  he  lived. 

I  was  sure  that  I  could  convert  all  my  schoolmates  in  a  very  short 
time,  when  I  had  time  to  explain  it  to  them  fully,  but  to  my  great  dis¬ 
appointment  most  of  them  were  not  interested  in  it.  Some  of  them  giggled, 
and  said  that  I  had  got  religion.  Well,  I  certainly  had  got  it,  almost 

more  than  I  could  contain.  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

When  Mammy  said  something  about  being  baptized,  our  dad  asked  her  what 
she  was  p-oing  to  do  without  her  evening  smoke,  so  she  retorted  by  asking 
him  ^ItShe  was  go?ns  to  do  without  hi!  quid.  She  looked  around  till  sBe 
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tookditehv°thpbQt«kCOlSr!?  Clay  pipe>  and  S°ing  out  in  the  back  yard  she 
1  1  ?J?d  FhrTew  xt  away  beyond  the  garden. 

t  March,  after  the  first  baptizing,  in  which  my 

F.  t  h*  7\  T  °Fder  sisters,  Etta  the  cripple  (who  had  joined  the  Bap- 

married  sister,  cousin  Millard  Gilliland,  and  his 
wife  re  all  baptized,  the  Elders  announced  another  baptizing,  and  my 
mother  said  that  I  could  be  one  of  them  if  I  wanted  to.  She  got  ray 
clothes  all  ready.  The  great  day  arrived.  The  sun  arose  clear  and  nice, 
but  by  the  time  the  services  were  to  be  held  it  had  clouded  up,  and 
looked  dark  and  stormy,  and  flakes  of  snow  were  beginning  to  fall.  But 
there  was  no  thought  of  changing  the  date.  The  Elders  said  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  anyone  suffering  any  sickness  from  being  baptized. 

They  sang  -  MLo,  on  the  waters  brink  we  stand 

To  do  the  Fathers  will, 

To  be  baptized  by  His  command 
And  thus  the  Word  fulfill.” 

My  happiness  seemed  complete  as  the  song  echoed  up  and  down  the  creek 
banks.  It  seemed  that  the  very  trees  were  happy. 

By  the  time  the  baptizing  was  over  the  snow  was  falling  fast.  Just  as 
the  last  one  came  out  of  the  water  cousin  Buck  Cravens  dashed  up  on  one 
of  the  Widow  Clardy’s  thoroughbreds  and  ordered  someone  to  put  me  up 
behind  him.  We  cantered  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  home. 

Mammy  had  made  me  a  pretty  new  dress  for  the  occasion.  It  was  of  a 
soft  shiny  material,  pale  blue,  with  a  little  white  pattern  in  it.  It 
had  a  round  collar  with  a  ruffle  on  it,  and  a  pleat  down  the  front  with 
a  ruffle  on  each  side  of  it.  The  cuffs  also  had  a  narrow  ruffle. 

As  I  sat  in  the  chair  to  be  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  I  thought  with  gratitude  that  through  baptism  my  sins  had 
been  forgiven,  I  think  I  felt  something  like  a  Saint.  iA/hen  the  Elder 
who  confirmed  me  said:  ’’Receive  Ye  the  Holy  Ghost”  I  wondered  if  I  could 
stand  very  much  more  pure  joy. 

That  summer  Mr.  Morris  offered  his  big  cool,  clean  new  barn  for 
Sunday  School  to  be  held  in,  as  it  was  near  the  center  of  the  community. 

Eddie  Moore,  our  neighbor,  had  been  baptized,  and  came  every  evening 
to  sing  with  us.  He  could  read  music  very  easily,  and  had  a  good  voice, 
so  he  could  help  us  with  the  different  parts.  Our  singing  improved. 

Athel  Hulsey,  who  worked  at  Moores,  came  with  him  and  joined  in  the 
singing  a  great  deal. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  Sunday  School.  Pappy  was  made  superintendent,  and 
Lelia  was  appointed  secretary.  I  memorized  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible 
that  I  liked  especially  well. 

That  summer,  too,  the  first  conference  was  held  in  the  Larkin  branch. 
There  were  over  fifty  Elders  in  the  Kentucky  conference  at  that  time, 
and  what  a  happy  reunion  they  had.  Elder  Ipsen  and  Elder  Af flick  had 
labored  together  during  their  first  year  in  the  Mission  field.  Elder 
Ipsen  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  him  when  he  came  to  Conference. 

Ipsen  and  a  number  of  other  Elders  were  at  our  place  when  they  spied 
Afflick  and  his  companion  coming  down  the  road  from  the  highway.  Ipsen 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  they  fell  on  each  others  necks  and  cried  like 
children.  Evidently  this  was  a  gospel  of  love,  and  to  obey  it  meant  to 
love  others  who  obeyed  it,  and  of  course  love  for  one  another  is  what 

makes  life  worth  living.  ,  ,  .... 

How  we  enjoyed  doing  things  for  these  clean  young  men  who  were  willing 
to  give  two  or  three  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  help  others  to 
understand  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

The  day  before  the  big  conference  meeting  was  to  be  held  there  were 
thirty  eight  Elders  who  ate  dinner  at  our  place.  It  must  have  been  hard 
on  my  mother,  as  she  was  trying  to  fix  something  nice  to  take  tothe 
conference  with  us.  It  kept  her  cooking  all  day  and  until  way  into  the 
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night. 

hi ark^n^whu had  a  pretty  dress  and  hat  to  wear  to  meeting,  a 
blvfv5  and  what®  striped  shirtwaist  and  a  black  skirt,  a  pretty  little 

h«nrh°!vr eLpttiefhati!  llk<r  ^  0ld  ladies  of  that  day  wore.  It  had  a 
of  eachf feather  feathers  ln  front  with  little  fluffy  balls  on  the  ends 

John  Fielding  Wakefield  was  president  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  at 
time,  and  he  had  been  very  sick.  When  he  arrived  on  the  train 

j  lm.to  our  Place  and  de  went  right  to  bed.  The  next  morning 
the  Elders  administered  to  him,  and  then  they  all  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  under  a  huge  bowery  above  Morris’  place,  at  the  old 
Villa  Long  place.  It  was  a  pretty,  level  spot,  in  the  edge  of  a  big  woods. 

Alter  we  all  left  the  house,  Papa  and  Bother  Wakefield  got  in  the 
buggy  and  drove  down  to  the  well  where  Papa  drew  a  tub  full  of  cold  water, 
and  President  Wakefield  took  a  cold  bath.  He  then  went  to  the  house, 
dressed,  and  came  to  Conference  and  took  charge  of  the  meetings. 

It  was  a  wonderful  Conference,  but  was  saddened  by  the  thought  that 
Elder  Ipsen,  who  had  taught  us  the  Gospel,  would  probably  be  released, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  home  in  Utah,  and  we  would  likely  never  see 
him  again. 

There  was  a  photographer  on  hand  who  made  a  picture  of  the  group. 

That  is  the  only  picture  of  my  mother  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  it.  A  Missionary,  Elder  Partridge,  who  was  at  the  conference 
that  day,  has  one  of  the  pictures,  and  has  promised  to  lend  it  to  me, 
long  enough  for  me  to  get  a  copy  made  of  it. 

Somewhere  among  my  old  keepsakes  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Sunday 
School  held  at  the  home  of  Johnnie  Boyd  and  his  wife  Dona.  My  father 
was  superintendent,  and  Lelia  was  secretary.  That  was  the  Larkin  Sunday 
School.  I  will  make  an  exact  copy  of  it  and  include  it  here. 

We  held  Sunday  School  in  the  bowery  where  we  had  our  first  conference, 
and  later  on  in  Mr.  Morris’  new  barn,  but  in  cold  weather  it  was  held  in 
our  homes. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  we  sold  the  old  home  and  moved  away 
to  the  Palestine  neighborhood,  next  to  the  Holts.  I  think  I  have  written 
a  chapter  of  our  sojourn  at  this  place,  where  Elmo  married  Ivy  West  and 
brought  her  to  live  with  us,  of  her  conversion  and  getting  baptized.  Her 
coming  and  helping  her  to  understand  the  Gospel  was  a  welcome  change 
from  the  dreary  loneliness  after  our  mother  and  Etta  left  us. 

Ivy  and  I  re  mained  Staunch  and  loving  friends  as  long  as  she  lived. 

She  was  not  blessed  with  children  of  her  own,  but  she  helped  me  with  my 
little  ones  when  she  was  near  enough,  but  much  of  the  time  she  lived 
near  her  mother  in  the  Pond  River  community. 

Before  we  sold  the  old  home,  where  Mammy  and  Etta  had  died,  a  young 
Missionary  by  the  name  of  Stanley  A.  Hanks,  came  from  Toelle,  Utah,  to 
Kentucky.  I  think  he  came  to  our  place  first,  after  arriving  in  Hopkins¬ 
ville.  He  was  only  nineteen,  very  blonde  and  boyish  looking,  white  and 
tender  as  a  hothouse  flower.  He  had  a  shock  of  yellow  curly  hair,  and 
handsome  J^eat^mres* 

We  had  no  telephones  in  those  days,  and  if  we  had  it  would  probably 
have  made  no  difference.  The  Missionaries  didn’t  hunt  for  easy  ways  to 
do  things,  and  the  new  Elders  were  not  spared  any  hardships. 

When  Elder  Hanks  landed  in  Hopkinsville,  he  and  the  Elder  who  met  him 
walked  the  seven  or  eight  miles  out  to  our  place.  Elder  Hanks  had  on 
new  thick  soled  shoes.  It  was  hot  weather,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
our  place  his  feet  were  blistered  all  over ,  and  he  could  hardly  walk  at 
all.  They  stayed  about  a  week,  till  he  could  get  toughened  up  a  bit. 

I  can  remember  yet  how  intensely  interested  Elder  Hanks  was  in  the 
birds,  trees,  flowers,  insects,  and  every  part  of  the  outdoor  life  of 
Kentucky.  h4  said  that  it  was  so  different  from  the  part  of  Utah  where 
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his^"manv*auestf on^S°  jnt®re?teci  in  those  things,  and  enjoyed  answering 
his  many  questions,  and  showing  him  new  specimens. 

Partl^u^rly  how  curious  he  was  over  an  old  Bessie  Bug  we 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  °g  woodpile.  He  was  helping  me  chop  stovewood, 

and  asked  what  each  kind  of  wood  it  was.  p  ’ 

«  that  they  make  wagons,  axe  handles,  and  many  other  things 

??l+.?ndKWhlCh  5as  nUts  on  them>  was  very  interesting  to  him.  We  ate  the 
little  bumps  of  sugar  that  the  sun  drew  out  of  the  bark  on  the  hickory  logs, 

1  showed  him  how  many  of  the  women  who  use  snuff  (and  others  who  did 
not J . made  tooth  brushes  of  this  sweet  bark,  carving  the  handles  into 
intricate  patterns.  Other  favorite  woods  for  toothbrushes  were  blackgum 
and  swamp  dogwood.  The  black  gum  had  dark  mottled  bark,  and  the  swamp 
dogwood  was  a  bright  red,  and  very  smooth  and  straight  when  it  was  new 
growth.  It  grew  along  streams,  and  had  a  nice  flavor,  Elder  Hanks 
thought  that  these  toothbrush  woods  were  very  interesting,  and  he  sent 
samples  of  them  to  his  folks. 

Elder  H  anks  was  also  interested  in  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  along 
the  path  that  led  to  the  spring  that  was  in  the  woods  just  west  of  the 
house. 


One  day  when  Elder  Hanks  went  with  me  to  the  well  for  water  he  found 
a  terrapin,  with  pretty  green,  brown  and  ocher  designs  on  his  back,  in 
strange  geometric  patterns.  He  was  s£  curious  to  see  how  it  looked  in¬ 
side  the  shell  that  while  I  was  gone  to  take  the  water  to  the  house  he 
cut  it  open  with  the  axe.  I  was  horrified,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a 
good  raking  for  being  so  heartless  and  brutal.  He  defended  himself  by 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  we  killed  chickens,  pigs,  and  sheep,  and 
thought  nothing  of  it.  Why  was  an  old  terrapin  so  terribly  important. 
Anyway,  he  didn’t  get  very  much  satisfaction  out  of  it  after  he  did  cut 
it  open.  He  was  interested  in  the  heart  that  kept  beating  for  hours 
after  he  had  taken  the  body  to  pieces. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  a  fine  Mssionary  he  would  make,  killing  every¬ 
thing  he  ran  across.  He  took  it  very  seriously,  and  at  the  supper  table 
asked  his  companion  and  the  others  about  it.  I  think  the  decision  was 
against  the  killing.  His  companions  told  him  that  it  was  all  right  to  be 
interested  in  things,  to  a  certain  extent.  How  would  he  like  for  someone 
to  become  so  interested  in  him  that  they  would  take  a  carving  knife  and 
look  inside.  They  had  a  big  laugh  at  Hanks  expense,  but  he  was  in  earnest. 

The  Elders  then  had  to  leave  and  go  to  work,  as  the  feet  were  about 
well.  We  had  doctored  them  by  soaking  them  in  alum  water  and  bluestone. 
That  was  the  summer  of  1898,  after  we  had  been  baptized  in  the  spring. 

They  came  again  in  the  fall,  and  how  glad  we  were  to  see  them  again  after 
an  absence  of  several  months.  Elder  Hanks  had  changed.  He  was  more 
like  a  man  instead  of  a  little  boy.  He  was  developing  into  a  good 
speaker,  and  when  we  went  to  the  well  for  water  he  was  more  interested  in 
Gospel  themes  than  in  terrapins  and  bugs.  We  were  still  finding  new 
wonders  about  the  restored  truth  we  had  accepted,  and  each  day  we  were 
more  thankful  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  having  found  it. 

Elder  Hanks  had  been  finding  out  a  lot  of  things  also.  He  was  studying 
the  Gospel  daily,  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  it  to  others,  as  he 
learned,  his  faith  in  it,  and  his  testimony  had  grown  stronger.  He  was 
beginning  to  realize  what  it  meant  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  astonished  that  a  child  of  my  age  could  have  learned  so  much  concern¬ 
ing  our  religion  as  I  had  in  the  short  time  since  we  had  first  heard  it0 

I  was  thirteen  that  fall.  A  skinny,  scrawny  child,  but  so  intensely 
religious  that  at  times  it  was  almost  painful.  Just  saying  my  prayers, 
quitting  coffee,  controlling  my  temper,  and  things  like  that  seemed  so 
small  compared  with  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  knew  exactly  how  Alma  felt 
when  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  stand  on  the  highest  mountain  and  to 
shout  it  so  that  it  could  be  heard  the  world  over.  I  had  to  satisfy  my- 


. 
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Warning  ^e^onl^nf  M°°ks  the  Missionaries  had  left.  The  Voice  of 
Warning,  The  Book  oi  Mormon,  the  tracts  with  Bible  references  that  I 

T Hq nn^mpmnr i  7pH UP  had  *  Small  red  SOng  Sook  In,  and 

Tod  ,t  n0h  Sav  S?n^+-D  ^new  t,^ie  t,une  to  -  "High  on  the  Mountain 

™°P  >  ”  What  is  Truth,"  -  "The  Day  Dawn  is  Breaking-  "  -  "Praise 

to  the  Man  Who  Communed  With  Jehovah."  breaking,  -  Praise 

^  a  cho}r  dn  °ur  own  ^ome  when  Eddie  Moore  and  Athie  Halsey 

f.an  eve^lnS»  John  and  Athie  sang  bass,  Elmo  sang  tenor,  and 
Eddie  could  sing  most  any  of  the  parts.  6  * 

I  said  that  almost  every  one  seemed  interested  in  the  Gospel,  but  there 
were  a  few  exceptions.  Uncle  Lawrence  and  Aunt  Fannie  had  become  very 
cool,  and  didn  t  come  to  visit  us  any  more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Eddie’s 
parents  didn  t  share  their  sons  interest,  and  didn’t  like  the  idea  of 
him  being  baptized.  Cousin  Boone  Fuller  and  cousin  Mary  became  cool 
towards  us„ 

Not  one  of  my  father’s  or  mother’s  people  accepted  the  Gospel  but 
they  themselves,  but  they  had  the  joy  of  seeing  every  one  of  their 
children  baptized  that  first  spring,  and  every  one  of  them  have  stayed 
true  to  it. 


Elder  Ipsen  had  told  us  that  often  the  first  year  in  the  Church  was 
the  hardest,  that  the  devil  would  try  our  faith  in  many  ways.  When  our 
own  folks  turned  against  us  he  quoted  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "I  am 

not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword . and  a  man’s  foes  will  be 

those  of  his  own  household." 

After  we  were  all  baptized  and  my  father  had  quit  using  coffee  and 
tobacco,  his  stomach  trouble  left  him.  He  gained  weight  and  his  hair 
became  soft  and  shiny  again.  We  were  a  happy  family,  and  all  went  well 
until  just  before  Christmas  of  189B. 

Ernest  Gilliland  came  home  from  some  job,  where  he  had  been  working, 
with  a  strange  illness.  The  doctor  said  that  it  was  La  Grippe,  or 
influenza.  There  was  an  itching  rash  with  it  that  was  terrible.  Ernest 
took  a  notion  that  he  wanted  Etta  to  take  care  of  him.  They  came  for 
her  and  she  stayed  with  him  till  he  died. 

A  day  or  two  after  Etta  came  home  from  there  she  took  a  violent  chill, 
followed  by  burning  fever.  My  mother  took  care  of  her  and  she  was  the 
next  to  come  down,  then  Sadie,  next  John,  and  my  father  was  also  stricken. 
Lelia  came  to  help  me  take  care  of  them,  and  soon  she  came  down  with  it 
also. 

Elmo  and  I  were  the  only  ones  able  to  do  anything.  It  was  so  cold 
that  all  Elmo  could  do  was  chop  and  bring  in  wood,  keep  fires  going,  and 
feed  the  stock.  The  log  heaps  he  built  seemed  to  melt  and  do  no  good. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  lived  in  Kentucky  I  have  never  seen  such  terrible 
weather.  The  sleet  poured  down  in  torrents  and  froze  to  the  trees  as  it 
fell.  The  thunder  roared  and  crashed  till  it  seemed  that  it  would  split 
the  earth.  We  usually  never  have  thunder  there,  only  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  Everything  seemed  strange  and  unnatural 0  The  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  32  degrees  below  zero. 

At  that  time  there  were  four  of  the  family  unconscious.  My  mother, 
Etta,  Sadie,  and  John.  Lelia  and  my  father  were  not  much  better.  My 
father  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  bed.  He  sat  by  the  fire  and  held 
one  of  the  sick  children  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Lovan  came,  but  everything  they  did  seemed  to  do  no 
good.  One  of  them  made  a  mistake  and  gave  Sadie  a  dose  of  horse  medicine. 
For  nine  days  she  never  closed  her  eyes. 

I  was  kept  busy  heating  irons,  and  filling  jugs  with  hot  water  to  try 
to  keep  the  feet  of  the  sick  ones  warm.  One  night  I  forgot  to  refill  the 
jug  of  water  at  Sadie’s  feet,  and  when  I  thought  of  it  in  the  morning, 
tfith  a  guilty  start,  1  hurried  to  take  it  out  of  the  bed.  The  water  in 
it  had  frozen,  the  jug  was  broken,  and  her  feet  were  still  to  it.  It’s 
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a  miracle  that  any  of  them  lived  through  it. 

One  evening  about  dark,  when  the  snow  and  sleet  were  pouring  down, 
and  the  thunder  shook  the  earth,  we  heard  a  noise  out  in  front,  and  there 
was  cousin  Leona  Armstrong  and  Mary  Miller.  They  had  come  on  horseback 
to  help  us  out.  They  looked  like  angels  to  me.  It  was  so  cold  that  it 
was  actually  dangerous  to  try  to  travel. 

the  doctor  left  some  calomel  for  us  to  give  to  my  mother. 
Lelia  didn't  want  to  give  it.  She  said  that  mother  was  entirely  too  weak 
to  take  anything  so  strong.  But  some  of  them  gave  her  part  of  it.  Luring 
the  night  she  motioned  for  water 0  Her  tongue  was  so  fever  parched,  and 
so  dry  that  she  could  not  talk.  She  kept  trying  to  say  something.  After 
holding  a  piece  of  wet  cotton  to  her  tongue  for  a  while,  softening  it, 
she  finally  said  for  us  to  take  care  of  nutie  anci  not  iet  him  g0  over 
to  cousin  r.  Armstrongs  and  ride  those  old  wild  mules,  and  for  badie  and 
me  to  be  good  girls.  She  asked  them  to  take  the  pillow  from  under  her 
head,  then  she  lay  her  head  down,  closed  her  eyes,  and  went  quietly  to 
sleep.  That  was  the  9th  of  February,  What  a  terrible  February,  when 
they  dug  mother's  grave  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  and  solid  as  deep  as 
they  dug. 

We  didn't  tell  Sadie  or  Etta  or  John.  The  next  morning,  when  Mrs. 
Miller  came  into  the  room  where  John  was  to  get  clean  pillow  slips  out 
of  a  trunk,  he  was  suddenly  conscious,  and  said,  "What  are  they  doing, 
is  my  Mammy  dead?”  Then  he  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  terrified  look  on  his 
bony  face.  I  can  remember  how  thin  his  nose  looked,  and  his  hair,  which 
was  naturally  curly,  was  flat  on  the  sides  and  stuck  way  up  on  top  in  a 
tamgled  mass.  No  one  had  time  to  comb  it,  or  do  any  of  the  comforting 
things  that  sick  people  need. 

Mammy  had  always  said  that  she  hoped  she  would  die  before  any  of  her 
children.  And  I've  heard  her  say  many  times  that  when  she  died  she  didn't 
want  an  expensive  funeral.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned  she  would  just 
as  soon  that  someone  would  wrap  a  tow  sack  around  her  and  put  her  in  one 
of  the  big  gullies.  Someone  brought  an  expensive  black  shroud  and  dressed 
her  in  it.  I  had  never  seen  her  wear  black,  and  certainly  not  black  satin, 
That  and  the  unnatural  yellow  of  her  face  after  she  died  made  it  all  more 
strange  than  ever.  The  black  satin  was  in  sad  contrast  with  her  hard 
worked  hands. 

A  tall  black  hearse,  drawn  by  two  big  black  horses,  traveled  the 
treacherous,  slippery  road  from  Hopkinsville  to  take  her  to  the  graveyard. 
How  inconsistent  it  all  was,  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

The  cost  too  was  outlandish.  I  guess  that  black  shroud  cost  more 
than  all  the  clothing  she  had  bought  for  five  years.  But  people  had  a 
way  of  saying,  "It's  the  last  thing  that  I  can  do  for  her,  and  I'm  going 
to  see  that  she  has  a  decent  burial,  and  the  best  is  none  too  good." 

It  was  too  cold  for  people  to  leave  their  fires  for  a  funeral,  so  only 
two  or  three  went  with  her  poor  body  to  the  graveyard.  Good  old  David 
Brasher  and  Eddie  Moore,  who  had  helped  out  faithfully  throughout  our 
sickness,  were  both  there.  I  can't  even  remember  now  who  dug  her  grave0 
My  mind  was  so  confused,  and  so  filled  with  things  that  had  to  be  done 
day  and  night  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  sitting  down  and  mourningo 

Besides  the  awful  anxiety  over  the  sick  ones,  trying  to  keep  them 
warm,  trying  to  fix  something  for  the  ones  to  eat  who  could  eat  anything, 
was  the  fact  that  all  of  the  canned  fruit,  potatoes,  and  apples  that 
always  before  had  kept  perfectly  in  the  upstairs  over  the  fireplace, 
were  frozen  stiff,  and  the  jars  all  broken.  I  used  it  anyway ,  thawing 
the  glass  and  crockery  away  from  the  fruit,  and  then  scraping  the  frozen 
lump  to  ?emSve  any  particles  of  glass  that  might  have  stuck  to  it. 

I  was  not  used  to  cooking,  and  Elmo  was  kept  so  busy  he  had  very 
little  time  to  help  me.  The  winters  woodpile  soon  vanished  and  he  would 
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horststrthenroWh?fWOOdS  }ot.?nd  draS  it  to  the  house  with  one  of  the 

So  keep  the  placl  iarm?  "*  Plle  the  l0SS  °n  the  fire  in  a  vain  effort 

bx*1  tVQn  haJ®  time  to  pray,  it  seemed  that  the  Lord,  whom  we 

had  eome  to  know  and  trust  so  intimately  in  the  past  year  had  suddenly 

hn^r-ibTpyn?Shi-ieft  US  lu-the  buffetin6s  of  Satan.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
ho  r  e  nightmare,  nothing  seemed  real.  We  had  experienced  the  great- 

!!  JVefuknSWn,  in  tbe  year  that  was  past.  The  pendulum  swung 

quic  ly  back  into  the  dark  as  far  as  it  had  swung  into  the  light,  and  we 
tasted  a  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  suffering  that  was  far  beyond  anything 
I  had  ever  experienced. 


There  is  a  family  tradition  (given  to  me  by  Frank  Marquess,  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  .  Kentucky  ]  that  our  emigrant  ancestor  was  Capt.  Wm.  Marquess,  who 
married  a  sister  of  Capt.  Wm.  Kidd.  That  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and 
that  he  brought  a  fleet  of  thirty  seven  vessels  (all  his  own),  and  a 
colony  of  men  (400  strong) ,  besides  the  women  and  children  and  slaves. 
That  he  brought  a  barrel  of  gold,  and  a  barrel  of  silver  (probably  kegs), 
and  was  by  far  the  richest  man  who  had  ever  come  to  America  at  that  time. 

He  said  that  he  believed  that  it  was  around  1740  that  he  came  here. 

He  pushed  out  into  the  wilderness  and  made  the  first  settlement  where 
Cincinnatti  now  stands.  The  Indians  were  troublesome,  and  they  built 
boats  and  went  down  the  river  to  where  Nashville  now  stands,  when  there 
was  not  another  white  settlement  for  many,  many  miles  (he  said  hundreds). 

Capt.  Wm.  and  a  slave  went  outside  the  fort  to  cut  staves  for  barrels 
and  were  attacked  by  Indians.  He  was  killed,  but  the  slave  (too  scared 
to  throw  down  his  load  of  staves)  made  it  safely  into  the  fort. 

Later,  some  men  came  by  from  the  old  Pequon  (Opequan)  settlement  of 
east  Tennessee,  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Nash,  who  stayed  and  later 
married  a  Marquess  girl,  and  rebuilt  the  old  Fort  and  called  it  Nashboro. 

Frank  Marquess,  who  told  me  this,  said  that  his  grandfather,  Wm. 

Kidd  Marquess  (who  married  Carlotty  Armstrong)  was  born  in  one  of  the 
cabins  of  old  Fort  Nashboro,  1B04.  I  had  never  heard  of  a  Kidd  ancestor, 
and  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  believe  all  this  or  not,  but  later,  when  I 
found  my  own  greatgreatgrandfather  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  his 
name  was  Wm.  Kidd  Marquess. 

I  was  writing  to  a  Marquess  relative  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  he  said 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  going  back  to  Kentucky,  and  if  I  wanted  them 
to  look  up  anything  for  me  they  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

I  asked  them  to  go  to  the  old  cemetery,  in  Todd  County,  Kentucky, 
where  Frank  said  that  his  grandfather,  Wm.  Kidd  and  wife,  were  buried, 
and  see  if  there  were  gravestones  on  their  graves.  They  did,  and  found 
that  it  was  just  as  Frank  had  said.  Born  1S04,  in  a  cabin  of  old  Fort 
Nashboro,  wife,  Carlotty  Armstrong  Marquess  buried  beside  him. 

Everything  I  have  ever  had  a  chance  to  prove  has  been  exactly  as  he 
said,  so  I  am  beginning  to  believe  all  of  it. 

I  said  Frank  told  me.  He  wrote  me,  but  he  was  so  old,  and  couldn’t 
see  good,  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  decipher  his  writing,  so  I  got  my 
cousin  Edna  Marquess  CXc-oTg.  t  of  Hopkinsville.  Kentucky,  to  go  to 
Princeton  and  copy  down  all  he  had  to  tell.  1  could  tell  by  his  letter 
that  he  had  a  lot  of  memories  stored  away. 

I  also  wrote  to  Nashville  to  see  what  early  history  I  could  get  there, 
and  there  were  about  three  generations  that  had  come  and  gone  before 
their  record  started.  They  said  that  a  Felix  Robinson  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Nashville,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Capt.  Nash  and  the  Marquess  girl. 

I  have  tried  for  years  to  connect  with  the  first  Capt.  Wm.  Marquess, 
but  so  far  I  have  not  gone  beyond  my  greatgreatgrandfather,  Wm.  Kidd, 
and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Magruder.  He  could  be  the  son  of  Capt.  Wm.  and 
his  Kidd  wife,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  it. 
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Grandmother  Marquess  was  IViartha  Pettypool,  and  her  mother  was  Matilda 
Faulkner,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Faulkner,  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia, 
and  his  wife,  Susanna  Blain,  daughter  of  Ephriam  Blaine,  who  was  with 
George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  furnish¬ 
ing  supplies  to  the  soldiers  of  Valley  Forge,  through  the  awful  winter 
when  they  almost  starved  and  froze  to  death.  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
he  gave  nearly  all  he  had  trying  to  keep  food  and  clothing  for  the  men 
in  the  Army.  Washington  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  best,  and  most  un¬ 
selfish  men  he  ever  knew. 

After  the  war ,  when  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  heard  of  all  that  he 
had  done  for  the  soldiers,  and  nearly  froze  himself  to  death  trying  to 
get  supplies  to  the  men,  it  is  said  that  this  Governor  gave  Ephriam 
Blaine  a  million  dollars.  Ephriam' s  father  was  Jimmie  Blaine  of  Ireland. 

My  grandfather,  John  Armstrong's  father  was  Benjamine  Armstrong  of 
Ireland,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Brasher,  of  a  prominent 
family  of  France  -  Brassieur. 

My  mother's  mother  was  a  widow,  Martha  Boyd,  widow  of  Beverly  Boyd. 

She  was  a  Boyd  before  she  married  Beverly,  and  I  have  tried  for  years 
to  find  her  parents,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

If  my  mother  inherited  her  qualities  from  her  Boyd  ancestors  they 
must  have  been  strong  characters.  There  is  no  danger  of  my  exaggerating, 
or  overrating  my  mothers  sterling  qualities;  her  unselfishness  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  neighbors  and  relatives.  Her  patience  in  making  the  best  of 
everything,  when  often  it  wasn't  too  good. 

Mother  sewed  for  a  big  family  on  her  fingers.  I  can  remember  when  she 
got  her  first  sewing  machine,  and  that  meant  a  long  time  sewing  on  her 
fingers.  She  was  a  neat  and  careful  seamstress.  Every  seam  was  felled . 
making  two  rows  of  stitching  on  each  seam.  Mother  was  also  a  good  cook, 
and  she  cooked  on  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  dutch  oven,  till  about  the 
time  I  was  born. 

Mother  was  also  an  excellent  gardener,  and  knew  how  to  make  a 
scientific  hotbed.  She  must  also  have  been  a  good  nurse,  judging  by  the 
amount  of  it  that  she  did. 

She  was  good  at  making  quilts,  and  was  a  fast  and  even  quilter.  We 
never  bought  blankets,  but  there  were  warm  quilts,  and  deep  featherbeds 
and  pillows  on  every  bed.  She  raised  the  geese,  and  picked  them  for  the 
feathers  that  made  the  beds  and  pillows,  too.  She  was  a  natural  knitter, 
made  it  close  and  even.  She  never  had  to  look  at  it  while  she  knitted, 
and  the  needles  just  flew. 

She  was  a  good  breadmaker,  and  made  salt  rising  bread,  which  is 
difficult  to  make.  She  was  a  good  soapmaker.  She  ran  down  the  lye  that 
she  made  it  with  (the  ash  hopper). 

But  best  of  all  she  made  a  happy  home,  and  was  not  too  sedate  to  play 
games  with  us.  She  and  our  father  would  teach  us  intricate  dances.  The 
lancers,  the  minuet,  quadrilles,  schottish,  mazurka,  polkas,  waltzes. 
Mother  had  a  good  voice,  and  she  sang  scads  of  old  songs  for  us. 

She  also  scrubbed  on  the  washboard  for  the  whole  family.  I  dipped 
up  water  when  we  washed  at  the  creek,  and  kept  the  fire  going  under  the 
kettle,  and  punched  the  clothes,  and  sometimes  I  tromped  the  tobacco 
gummy  clothes  in  some  strong  suds  to  loosen  the  black  sticky  gum. 

All  winter  we  heated  the  irons  in  front  of  the  fireplace  to  iron. 

In  summer  we  used  the  stepstove.  (see  picture) 

I  have  often  said  that  if  ever  a  human  deserved  a  crown  of  glory  it 
would  be  a  mother  who  patiently  raised  a  big  family  of  men  and  women 
under  just  such  circumstances  as  those  my  mother  had  to  cope  with,  and 
she  never  felt  like  she  was  doing  anything  the  least  great .  She  was 
just  doing  what  she  had  to  do,  and  did  it  the  best  she  could. 

We  didn't  belong  to  any  church,  and  didn't  count  ourselves  as  being 
religious,  but  I  never  heard  my  father,  or  one  of  my  brothers,  swear  in 
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Lord1disresBeotfullv°rk^nri«  Sundays>  and  we  never  speak  the  name  of  the 
j  j .  Sunday  was  sort  of  a  hallowed  day*  Everything 

seemed  different  of  Sundays.  We  cleaned  up,  and  mother  usually  cooked  a 
good  dinner,  and  put  on  a  clean  wrapper.  * 

Our  parents  never  told  us  not  to  quarrel,  and  they  didn’t  make  a  big 
fuss  of  teaching  us  good  manners,  but  we  would  never  take  the  last  of 
anything  from  a  dish  at  the  table,  or  the  last  biscuit,  or  the  last  piece 
of  bread  from  the  plate.  That  would  have  been  rude,  and  look  selfish 
and  greedy.  * 

We  didnjjt  quarrel.  Folks  say,  "You’ve  just  forgotten,”  but  1  know 
that  we  didnt.  There  never  seemed  to  be  anything  to  quarrel  about. 

1  don  t  know  how  our  parents  managed  it,  but  they  were  gentle  people 
themselves,  refined,  but  certainly  not  sophisticated. 

’’Having  been  born  of  goodly  parents."  I  am  humbly  grateful  to  them 
for  the  examples  that  they  set  before  us,  and  the  love  and  kindness  they 
showed  to  us. 


After  I  started  doing  research  on  my  father’s  line,  I  found  why  he 
and  his  mother  knew  so  much  about  herbs  and  simple  remedies.  1  found 
lots  of  doctors,  botanists,  herbalists,  etc.,  on  the  Pettypool  line  (ray 
grandmother’s  father),  and  on  the  Faulkner  line  also  (grandmother’s  mother). 

The  pioneer  doctors  used  herbs  and  simple  ramedies  almost  entirely. 

Many  of  them  learned  from  the  Indians. 

Grandmother  Martha  Pettypool  Marquess  had  an  herb  garden  down  by  a 
little  creek  near  their  place.  The  only  things  I  can  remember  now  is 
ginseng,  angelico,  foxglove,  raayapple,  yellow  percoon,  blackroot,  and  a 
little  short  plant  with  a  blue  flower,  can’t  remember  the  name. 

Some  of  our  simple  remedies  -  probably  repeated. 

Tobacco  -  for  bruises,  stings,  and  bites,  and  for  sick  cattle. 

Camphor  and  peppermint  -  for  sick  stomach. 

Turpentine  -  for  worms,  bellyache,  as  a  disinfectant,  (used  sparingly, 

3  drops,  for  worms). 

Slippery  elm  bark  -  for  upset  stomach. 

Colts  foot  tea  -  for  asthma  and  T.B. 

Camphor  -  one  drop  in  teaspoon  of  sweet  milk,  for  sore  eyes  (will 
cure  tracoma) • 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  -  tincture  of  benzoin  -  spirits  of  camphor  - 

(small  amount  of  each  in  basin  of  hot  water,  breathe  the  fumes  for  a 

cough) 

(this  can  also  be  put  in  three  ounces  of  pure  whiskey  and  inhaled 
easier,  and  always  ready.  Keep  tightly  closed) 

Yellow  percoon  (golden  seal)  -  for  sore  mouth,  any  sores,  and  many, 

many  other  things. 

My  father  was  grandmother's  oldest  child,  and  she  depended  on  him  a 
great  deal.  His  father  died  early.  Grandfather  was  older  than  grand¬ 
mother.  He  had  been  married,  and  had  a  family  before  he  married  her. 

My  father  didn't  go  to  school  very  much,  but  his  mother  taught  him 
at  home.  Part  of  the  teaching  was  done  while  he  held  the  candle  for 
her  to  weave  by  of  evenings.  He  was  named  by  his  Aunt  Eliza  Marquess 
Roberts.  Her  husband  was  Dr.  Boanerges  Roberts,  and  they  had  a  son  by 
the  same  name  who  died  in  his  youth,  so  when  my  father  was  born  she 
wanted  him  named  Boanerges  Roberts,  and  her  wish  was  granted.  Of  course 
he  was  called  ’Bo’. 

Pappy  often  said,  "Don't  add  the  Roberts  to  it,  the  first  is  bad 
enough.”  He  received  letters  with  all  sorts  of  variations.  Some  of 
them  spelled  it  ’Beau',  and  from  this  others  got  the  ’u’  mixed  with  an 
'n',  and  it  became  'Bean.'  We  children  got  a  kick  out  of  it,  and  we 
laughingly  called  him  ’Beany’  for  a  while. 

Anyway,  because  of  his  music,  and  his  gentle,  lovable  disposition,  and 
his  happy  ways,  "Bo  Marquess”  became  a  beloved  appellation.  I  thought 
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i !>t+.uaS  a  beautiful  name,  and  my  mother  had  an  unusual  name  for  a  girl  too. 
Mother  was  named  for  her  father  and  his  first  wife,  Susan  Croft,  and 
everyone  called  her  by  the  full  name,  "John  Susan, "  It  was  cousin  John 
Susan,  and  Aunt  John  Susan,  etc.,  and  I  liked  it,  I  thought  it  was  a 
beloved  name,  ° 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  our  father  had  very  little  formal  education, 

-- — $chool__rppm,  but  he  was  a  well  educated  man.  We  could  ask  him  any 
question  on  geography,  history,  or  arithmetic,  or  anything,  and  he  could 
always  give  us  a  ready  answer.  He  could  add  a  long  column  of  figures 
quicker  than  anyone  I  ever  knew.  He  loved  learning,  and  he  said  that 
one  advantage  of  his  education  was  that  he  chose  only  just  what  he  wanted 
to  learn,  and  didn't  waste  precious  time  on  stuff  that  he  would  never  use. 

Pappy's  mother  used  perfect  English,  and  it  was  natural  with  him.  All 
of  her  children  called  her  mother,  in  a  community  that  usually  called 
their  parents  Maw  and  Paw.  I  could  hardly  stand  the  sound  of  it.  It 
sounded  coarse  and  ugly  to  me,  but  of  course  it  was  O.K,  to  the  ones  who 
were  accustomed  to  it. 

Having  been  raised  mostly  by  this  gentle  mother,  even  the  men  of  her 
family  were  gentle  as  women,  and  when  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  after  they  were  married  and  separated  from  each  other,  when 
they  met  they  embraced  and  kissed  each  other. 

They  were  all  musicians.  Uncle  Curg  (Licurgus)  played  the  violin, 
guitar,  and  accordion.  He  and  my  father  played  together  for  the  balls 
at  Cerulean  Springs,  the  pleasure  resort.  My  father  was  janitor  for  the 
ballroom,  and  taught  dancing  in  the  afternoons. 

Uncle  Curg  taught  "singing  schools"  for  years.  He  is  the  only  person 
I  know  of  who  could  take  one  of  our  L.D.S.  song  books,  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  with  some  difficult  tunes,  and  sing  the  songs,  per¬ 
fect,  without  a  bobble.  Most  people  have  to  pick  the  notes  out  first  on 
the  piano  or  organ,  but  not  Uncle  Curg. 

Uncle  Curg  made  beautiful  violins,  with  wonderful  tones.  I  remember 
that  his  own  fine  violin,  that  he  played,  had  a  date  inside,  it  was  17__ 
something.  I  can't  remember  the  last  two  numbers.  I  was  just  wondering 
where  it  is  now,  and  where  the  several  violins  are  that  he  made.  I  am 
going  to  write  and  see  if  I  can  locate  any  of  them.  1  would  like  for 
some  of  my  children  or  grandchildren  to  have  one  of  them. 

My  father's  violin  went  to  pieces  while  we  were  in  southern  Arizona, 
in  the  hot  dry  desert  country.  After  his  death,  Bert  Fuller,  took  it  to 
Gus  Bouy  (Booey)  to  have  him  fix  it.  He  died,  and  his  possessions  were 
taken  away  by  relatives  and  we  lost  it. 

When  the  great  boom  was  on  at  Cumberland  Gap,  when  coal  was  discovered 
there,  my  father  and  Uncle  Curg  played  with  the  orchestra  that  furnished 
music  for  the  balls.  They  brought  us  lots  of  old  songs  that  they  learned 
from  the  old  settlers  around  there.  My  older  sisters  remember  it,  but 
I  was  too  young,  but  I  did  inherit  the  old  songs.  I  don't  know  why  we 
collected  those  old  songs  so  religiously  then,  there  was  .no  demand  for 
them  at  that  time,  but  we  got  a  big  old  school  tablet,  over  an  inch  thick, 
and  kept  a  copy  of  all  the  old  songs  we  could  find.  We  kept  them  numbered. 
"Now,  we  have  175,”  and,  "Now,  that  makes  180,  etc"  Now  we  really  do 
have  a  collection. 

(1968)  I  am  almost  83,  Sadie  is  90,  and  Lelia  is  95,  and  we  are  still 
called  on  to  sing  Foik  Songs,  and  play  the  guitar  with  them.  Our  voices 
are  not  very  melodious  any  more,  but  we  can  still  sing  them  (after  a 
fashion),  and  folks  seem  to  like  it,  anyway,  they  keep  asking  for  more. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Austin  Fife,  who  teaches  Folk  Lore  at  the 
Occidental  College  (did  then)  came  up  here  to  see  if  he  could  make 
recordings  of  some  of  our  old  songs,  which  he  did,  and  sent  some  of  them 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Later,  I  was  invited  to  the  college  to 
sing  for  his  Folk  Lore  class.  I  thought  maybe  I  would  be  on  a  program 
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along  with  others  to  sing  a  song  or  two,  but,  I  was  it,  and  I  sang  thirty 
two  songs  without  a  letup,  for  the  morning  program,  with  another  session 
in  the  afternoon,  and  one  in  the  evening,  with  all  the  faculty  of  the 
college  in  attendance. 

There  was  a  big  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  we  sat  at  the  table  for 
hours  and  exchanged  old  songs.  r,Do  you  know  this  one,  etc.,"  and,  "Have 
you  ever  heard  an  old  song  that  went  like  this  ....,  etc." 

We  had  a  happy  time,  but  I  was  ready  to  lay  my  body  down  when  it  was 
all  over,  as  I  had  not  slept  at  all  the  night  before,  because,  on  the 
bus,  a  drunk  got  on  and  sat  down  beside  me  and  talked  all  night. 

Later,  Dr.  Fife  went  to  Paris  to  teach  Folk  Lore  there,  and  1  received 
a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  was  going  to  broadcast  several  of  my 
songs  over  "The  Voice  of  America,"  and  gave  me  the  date  and  the  hour,  but 
it  made  it  come  on  here  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  I  didn’t  bother 
to  get  up.  The  only  ones  who  did  bother  to  get  up  was  some  Lskimo  boys 
who  had  been  taking  painting  lessons  from  me,  and  they  said  that  it  was 
not  very  clear  at  their  place. 

And  now  I’m  off  the  track.  This  part  was  going  to  be  about  my  father. 
We  were  talking  one  day  about  someone  who  had  lost  his  temper,  and  of 
how  very  ugly  anger  is.  We  are  just  not  ourselves  when  we  are  under  the 
spell  of  an  uncontrolled  temper.  Our  father  asked  us  if  we  thought  that 
he  had  a  very  bad  temper.  I  could  say,  for  one,  that  I  never  saw  him 
angry  in  my  life.  He  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  a  red  headed  temper, 
but  he  had  seen  in  others  what  it  could  lead  to,  and  had  determined  to 
control  it.  He  felt  that  he  had,  to  a  certain  extent.  He  said  that  of 
course  he  got  angry  sometimes,  we  wouldn’t  be  normal  human  beings  if  we 
didn’t,  but  he  remembered  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "Be  ye  angry,  but  sin 
not.'?  In  other  words,  control  it,  if  you  don’t  it  will  control  you,  and 
later  you  may  be  sorry. 

I  never  saw  anyone  more  interested  in  life  than  my  father  was,  in  all 
phases  of  it.  He  would  bring  me  the  first  early  spring  windflowers 
(anemones)  before  I  knew  that  they  were  in  bloom,  and  the  first  mulberries 
in  a  little  basket  of  big  leaves  pinned  together  with  thorns. 

Sometimes  he  would  find  a  partridge  nest,  and  bring  a  hatfull  of  eggs 
home.  They  had  a  habit  of  several  of  them  laying  in  the  same  nest,  and 
if  he  would  rake  them  out  with  a  stick  they  would  continue  to  lay  (but 
don’t  put  your  hand  in  the  nest).  He  said  that  it  was  no  more  harm  to 
use  them  than  it  was  to  use  hens  eggs,  and  they  didn’t  seem  to  mind  lay¬ 
ing  more.  They  were  almost  as  large  as  a  guinea  egg,  and  we  liked  them 
boiled. 

I  would  go  with  father,  sometimes,  to  the  big  hill  to  work.  A  walk 
with  him  along  the  creek  bank  was  a  rich  experience.  He  would  show  me 
the  mayapple  plant  (mandrake),  and  tell  me  what  it  was  good  for,  and  the 
plant  and  blossoms  of  the  blackroot,  that  the  Indians  used  as  a  laxative. 
He  would  show  me  the  leaves  of  the  Golden  Seal,  and  would  pull  some  of 
it  up  and  show  me  the  deep  yellow  root,  not  quite  as  large  as  a  pencil, 
and  said  that  the  old  fashioned  name  for  it  was  Yellow  Percoon,  and  that 
it  was  a  wonderful  healing  plant,  good  for  many  things,  sore  mouths,  for 
one  thing,  and  to  just  put  on  any  kind  of  a  sore  it  was  a  magic  healer. 

I  just  worshipped  the  bluebells,  which  had  three  different  colors  in 
their  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  rink,  lavender,  and  blue.  The  harmony 
of  color  was  just  thrilling.  I  think  he  said  that  the  real  name  for 
them  was  cowslip.  They  had  big  tender  succulent  stems. 

There  was  one  white  walnut  tree  on  our  creek.  Father  said  that  the 
Indians  used  the  bark  of  it  for  medicine,  and  he  said  that  our  first 
doctors  used  these  herbs,  barks,  and  leaves  and  flowers  as  their  medicine, 
and  they  were  just  as  effective  as  the  chemicals  the  doctors  use  today, 
and  are  much  less  harmful,  with  no  bad  after  effects. 

Sometimes  father  would  point  out  pictures  in  the  cloud  formations. 
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A  long  level  cloud,  with  one  upright,  made  a  perfect  ship  at  sea,  and, 
if  you  were  going  to  paint  those  thunderheads,  over  there,  you  would  need 
to  put  the  halo  of  white  light  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun,  with  a  soft 
gray  on  the  shadow  side.  * 

*  5ai'CM  T,^id  Jver  paint ,  pappy? "  (I  liked  to  call  him  pappy,  it 
seemed  like  a  sort  of  a  pet  name.)  "No,  but  your  Uncle  Curg  has,  and 
we«ve  talked  about  it  lots  of  times.  I've  never  had  the  time.  Your 
mother  could  paint,  if  she  ever  had  the  time.  She  should  have  been 
spoiled  and  lazy,  as  she  had  slaves  to  do  all  the  work  when  she  was  first 
growing  up,  and  she  had  all  the  money  she  needed,  but  it  didn’t  spoil  her 
did  it.  She  isn’t  afraid  of  any  kind  of  work,  and  does  it  well,  too. 

And  she  doesn’t  grumble  if  she  has  to  dowithout  anything  she  needs.  She 
deserves  the  best." 


A  girl,  who  was  at  our  place  once,  was  looking  at  some  pictures,  and 
among  them  was  one  of  my  father  (he  had  a  moustache),  and  she  said,  "Who 
is  that  old  codger  with  a  brush  heap  on  his  upper  lip?"  I  said,  "That  is 
my  beloved  father."  It  didn’t  squelch  her  much,  and  after  she  was  gone 
I  though^  ’Maybe  my  love  for  my  parents  sort  of  glorifies  them,  and  kept 
me  from  seeing  their  ugliness,  and  their  defects,’  but  he  had  some  re¬ 
deeming  features.  He  had  kind  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  auburn 
hair.  It  was  not  red.  It  was  a  rich  brown,  and  waved  as  if  he  had  just 
had  a  marcel  (waves  made  with  a  curling  iron). 

Not  one  of  us  children  had  hair  like  his.  Ettas  was  the  sa*e  color, 
but  was  straight.  The  boys  had  wavy  hair  when  they  were  young,  but  were 
not  the  same  color. 

One  of  my  grandsons,  Noel’s  oldest,  Wayne,  has  hair  like  my  father's, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  in  all  my  father’s  descendants. 

I  suppose  our  love  for  people  keeps  us  from  seeing  their  failings,  but 
I  know  our  family  was  a  little  unusual.  We  didn’t  think  of  it  then,  but 
since  we  are  older  and  can  compare,  we  all  know  that  our  parents  were 
unusual,  and  I  think  we  were  an  unusually  happy  family. 

Now  for  something  about  ray  brothers  and  sisters.  Etta  was  my  oldest 
sister,  mother's  first  child.  She  had  infantile  paralysis  when  she  was 
about  seven  months  old.  She  had  not  been  very  sick,  but  started  using 
her  left  hand,  and  would  not  use  her  right  hand  at  all.  Mother  didn't 
want  her  to  be  left  handed  if  she  would  help  it,  and  put  a  little  mitten 
on  her  left  hand,  but  she  wtill  would  not  use  the  right  one. 

Mother  then  found  that  it  was  helpless,  and  knew  that  irtta  was  para¬ 
lyzed  on  the  right  side.  That  little  arm  and  hand  didn't  grow  and  develop 
normally,  and  her  right  leg  was  shorter  than  the  left,  and  her  right  foot 
was  small.  What  a  shock  that  would  be  to  a  young  mother  with  her  first 
little  one. 

But  Etta,  when  she  was  grown,  was  energetic,  and  did  as  much  work  as 
any  of  the  other  girls.  She  mended  clothes,  and  pieced  quilts,  swept 
floors.  She  died  the  winter  of  1899,  the  same  time  our  family  all  had 
flu.  Mother  died  in  February,  Etta  in  March. 

Lelia,  mother's  second  child,  was  born  December  1872,  and  was  an 
active  little  one,  and  walked  when  she  was  seven  months  old.  She  was  a 
beautiful  child,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful  girl  (see  pictures).  I 
remember  one  time  she  was  going  to  a  moonlight,  where  they  dance  outdoors, 
and  have  Japanese  lanterns  with  candles  in  them  for  lights.  It  was  a 
cheesecloth  ball,  and  Lelias  dress  was  made  with  a  tight  bodice  and  a 
full  skirt.  She  had  roses  in  her  hair  and  at  her  waist.  I  thought  that 
she  was  the  prettiest  soul  I  ever  saw  (and  others  thought  so  too). 

Lelia  was  very  popular,  and  had  lots  of  suitors.  Walter  Owen,  the 
dandy  of  the  neighborhood.  He  wore  stovepipe  hats,  and  real  pointed 
shoes,  and  fancy  velvet  vests.  He  was  also  a  wonderful  dancer.  He  and 
Lelia  always  danced  together. 

Walter  Owen  was  always  going  into  some  kind  of  business.  One  time  he 
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went  out  into  the  fields  and  got  a  lot  of  wild  dewberry  slips  and  sold 
them  for  "everbearing  strawberries."  He  said  that  one  thing  that  eased 
his  conscience  was  the  fact  that  if  they  cultivated  them  they  would  be 
as  good  or  better  than  the  strawberries. 

Walter  liked  to  call  for  the  quadrille  at  the  dances,  and  was  very 
original.  One  girl,  Melissa  Moore,  had  a  wealth  of  the  most  beautiful 
flaxen  hair  I  have  ever  seen,  and  never,  since  then,  have  I  ever  seen  a 
Si^l  with  hair  like  hers.  It  was  almost  white,  it  was  so  blonde,  and 
it  was  real  shiny,  and  it  was  long  and  thick.  Walter,  when  he  was  going 
to  swing  her,  would  call  out,  "1*11  now  swing  the  girl  with  the  beansoup 
hair."  No  one  was  ever  offended  at  anything  he  said,  that  was  just 
Walter  Owen.  There  was  another  girl  named  Sable  McGinnis,  and  he  called 
her  ’Sable  my  Goddess.’ 


Lelia  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  going  with  him  steady  (as  the  kids 
say  now)  but  she  did  enjoy  dancing  with  him,  and  it  was  fun  to  just  watch 
him  dance.  He  was  thin,  and  got  around  the  floor  light  as  a  feather,, 

He  was  a  regular  clown,  although  he  was  also  calm  and  sedate.  His  older 
brother,  Mr.  Nat,  was  the  Professor.  He  taught  the  only  High  School  in 
the  community,  and  Sadie  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

Another  of  Walter’s  brothers,  younger  than  him,  had  a  super  mind. 

He  was  an  inventor,  and  invented  lots  of  things,  though  he  never  tried 
to  get  patents  on  them.  I  don’t  know  what  his  real  name  was,  but  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Bunky,  a  nickname.  He  and  his  brother,  Ernie,  were 
real  comedians. 

Now,  back  to  my  family.  I  am  not  sure  just  which  of  the  old  nrmstrong 
homes  Etta,  Lelia,  and  Sadie  were  born  in.  Elmo  was  born  in  Wallonia, 
Trigg  County,  Kentucky.  John  and  I  were  both  born  at  the  Uncle  Lawrence 
Armstrong  place  (see  picture),  and  my  brother,  Autie,our  youngest  brother 
and  mother’s  last  child,  was  born  where  my  mother  was  born. 

Autie  was  a  choice  soul,  and  one  of  the  last  things  my  mother  said, 
when  she  was  dying,  was  to  take  good  care  of  Autie,  and  not  let  him  go 
to  cousin  P.  Armstrongs  and  ride  those  old  wild  mules.  She  was  afraid 
that  he  would  get  hurt. 

Our  father  was  sick  for  quite  a  while  after  our  mother’s  death.  The 
older  boys,  John  and  Elmo,  worked  away  from  home,  and  Autie  did  a  man’s 
work,  and  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it.  He  was  as  dependable  as  a  man.  After 
my  father  died  Autie  went  to  Sadies  and  helped  Evert  work.  Evert  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  dependable  boy  in  his  life,  and  he  was 
jolly  and  lovable  too. 

Elmo,  my  oldest  brother,  had  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  and  could  play 
the  guitar  and  sing  with  it.  He  could  yodel  too,  and  of  an  evening,  after 
work,  when  he  would  go  to  the  creek  to  water  the  horses,  I  remember  yet 
how  his  voice  would  echo  against  the  big  hill  and  sound  down  the  creek. 

He  was  a  good  brother,  and  he  sort  of  spoiled  me. 

John  was  the  athlete,  and  ballplayer,  and  later  the  scientific 
dancer.  He  was  very  popular,  and  was  quite  a  lady’s  man,  but  he  was 
also  a  worker.  He  could  make  tobacco  hills  faster,  and  set  out  tobacco 
faster,  and  do  most  anything  faster  than  any  of  the  others.  He  also 
won  the  prizes  for  the  best  waltz  at  the  big  dances. 

Elmo  had  a  drawback  that  spoiled  lots  of  good  times  for  him,  and 
caused  him  lots  of  suffering.  He  had  eczema  on  his  face,  and  they  could 
not  find  anything  to  cure  it.  It  would  get  well  for  a  while,  and  then 
get  bad  again.  We  were  all  so  sorry  for  him,  but  in  later  years  it  left 
him.  Elmo  married  Ivy  West  (about  my  age)  and  we  were  real  sisters, 
and  loved  each  other. 

John  married  one  of  my  beloved  chums  too,  Ozie  Holt  (I  have  mentioned 
her  in  other  places).  John  was  quite  an  athlete,  but  Elmo  could  out¬ 
run  him.  Sadie  was  a  ru$ner  too.  I  hated  to  acknowledge  that  she  could 
beat  me  running,  my  only  alibi  was  that  her  legs  were  a  little  longer. 
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Autie  married  Violet  Allington,  a  girl  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah.  She 
had  a  sweet  voice,  and  she  and  Autie  sang  together  lots.  They  had  a 
family  of  sweet  children.  One  choice  one,  Lois,  who  married  Ju  Wooldridge, 
has  just  died  (1968).  They  lived  near  Oakland.  I  didn’t  get  to  be  with 
his  children  much,  only  at  short  intervals.  They  lived  in  the  west  most 
of  the  time,  and  we  lived  in  the  east. 

I  think  we  must  have  loved  one  another  more  than  the  average  family. 

I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  can  remember  when  Elmo  hired  out  to  David  Brasher 
and  stayed  all  week,  only  coming  home  of  Saturday  nights.  1  thought  the 
week  would  never  pass,  and  could  hardly  wait  till  time  for  him  to  come 
home.  I  would  usually  be  up  by  the  big  gate  waiting  for  him,  and  he'd 
carry  me  to  the  house  on  his  shoulder. 

Once,  Sadie  went  to  cousin  Billie  Faughns  and  stayed  a  month,  because 
one  of  their  girls  had  died  and  we  were  sorry  for  them,  and  thought  maybe 
Sadie  might  cheer  them  up  a  little.  That  was  the  longest  month  that  1 
can  ever  remember.  It  seemed  that  she  would  never  come  home,  when  she 
did  come  she  had  gained  weight,  and  I  thought  that  she  was  just  the  most 
wonderful  person  that  ever  lived.  I  followed  her  around  and  held  her 
hand  and  it  was  a  joy  just  to  get  to  sit  by  her  and  look  at  her. 

Lately,  I  heard  a  girl  talking  of  her  sister  coming  home  from  school 
where  she  had  been  for  three  months.  They  had  not  seen  her  once  during 
that  time.  She  said  that  the  day  her  sister  came  home  they  had  had  a 
fight.  They  were  a  good  Christian  family  too.  Just  different  from  us. 

My  brother  John,  who  was  just  older  than  I,  and  Autie,  my  younger 
brother,  would  have  been  the  two  that  I  would  have  quarreled  with,  or 
had  fights  with,  but  I  cannot  recall  one  quarrel.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  quarrel  was  one  day  when  John  was  beating  out  apiece  of  lead  to  make 
me  a  sinker  to  go  on  a  fishing  line.  I  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  sinker, 
and  kept  grabbing  in  to  get  it,  every  time  there  was  apause,  thinking 
that  he  was  through.  He  grabbed  my  wrist  and  pushed  it  back,  pinching 

it  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  telling  me  that  I  was  going  to  get  my  fingers 

mashed  with  the  hammer.  It  was  very  unusual  for  him  to  pinch  me,  and  I 

started  to  cry,  and  went  in  to  tell  Mammy,  and  for  fear  the  place  would 

not  stay  clear  enough  for  her  to  see  it  when  I  got  in  the  house  I  held  my 
thumb  nail  on  the  spot  and  made  it  look  worse  than  it  did  in  the  beginning. 

It  just  happened  that  Pappy  was  in  there  too,  and  when  they  saw  the 
place  they  called  John  in  and  showed  him  where  he  had  pinched  me.  He  was 
sitting  down,  and  they  were  standing  up.  I  will  never  forget  how  he 
looked  up  at  them  when  they  were  scolding  him  and  said,  "Well,  Mammy , 
honestly,  if  I  pinched  her  hard  enough  to  make  a  place  like  that,  1  didn’t 
intend  to."  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him,  and  so  mean,  but  was  not  brave 
enough  to  admit  that  I  had  held  my  own  thumb  nail  on  the  place  to  make  it 
look  worse. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  those  who  love  the  most,  have  to  suffer  greater 
also.  (Now  these  things  are  just  memories.) 

Now,  back  to  that  awful  winter  of  sickness  and  death.  The  weather 
gradually  loosened  its  icy  grip,  and  one  or  two  of  the  sick  ones  were 
slowly  improving.  Sadie's  mind  was  blank  in  spots.  She  couldn’t  think 
what  a  pillow  was  called,  and  she  called  a  backstick,  that  goes  .on  the 
fire,  a  blackboard.  Then  she  studied  a  long  time  and  said,  "That  isn’t 
right,  is  it?"  But  she  couldn't  think  of  the  right  word. 

Etta  lay,  patient  and  pitiful,  taking  no  food  but  buttermilk.  One  day, 
during  a  violent  spell  of  coughing,  a  stream  of  bright  red  blood  gushed 
from  her  mouth  and  ran  the  full  length  of  the  floor. 

By  the  first  week  in  March  Pappy  was  able  to  go  to  town  for  some  things 

that  were  sadly  neededo  Before  he  started  he  came  in  and  asked  Etta  wh^at 

she  wanted  him  to  bring  her.  "Oh,  a  new  dress,  I  suppose,"  she  smiled, 
but  before  he  returned  in  the  evening  she  had  passed  away.  That  was  the 

fourth  of  March.  .  ,  ,  T  , _ „  ,  , 

One  day,  before  Etta  died,  Dr.  Lovan  had  come,  and  John  asked  him  li 
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he  could  have  something  to  eat,  he  said  that  he  was  hungry.  "Not  yet," 
the  doctor  told  him,  "In  alittle  while,  maybe.”  John  said  that  he  would 
like  to  have  some  tomatoes,  but  the  doctor  told  him  that  if  he  should 
eat  even  a  spoonful  of  those  canned  tomatoes  he’d  probably  be  sleeping 
in  an  earthen  bed  before  long. 

The  next  day  I  was  cooking  dinner,  and  had  made  a  platter  of  black¬ 
berry  shortcake,  by  cutting  cold  biscuits  open  and  making  a  layer  of 
biscuits  and  a  layer  of  blackberries.  I  was  taking  it  to  the  table,  and 
passed  where  John  could  see  me  from  the  other  room  where  he  was  lying. 

He  motioned  to  me  and  said,  "Come  here  a  minute. "  I  went,  with  the 
platter  in  my  hands.  When  I  got  near  enough  for  him  to  reach  it,  he  took 
the  platter  and  said,  "Now  don’t  tell  a  soul,  but  I’m  going  to  eat  what 
I  want  of  this,  even  if  it  kills  me.  I  might  as  well  die  with  a  full 
belly,  as  to  starve  to  death."  I  was  scared  stiff,  and  begged  him  not 
to  eat  it.  I  tried  to  get  it  away  from  him,  but  he  hung  onto  it,  and  he 
ate  every  bit  of  it.  Plenty  for  two  or  three  well  people,  and  he  had  not 
eaten  a  bite  of  solid  food  for  days  and  days. 

I  watched  for  him  to  grow  suddenly  worse,  but  nothing  happened,  and 
the  following  day,  when  Ur.  Lovan  came,  he  said,  "Well,  well,  this  fellow 
will  soon  be  up  from  here.  He’s  100$  better  today.  Now  you  see  son,  if 
I  had  let  you  eat  those  tomatoes  when  you  wanted  to  you  would  probably 
have  been  a  very  sick  boy  today.”  John  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to 
smother  a  grin,  as  he  winked  at  me,  and  I  scooted  into  the  kitchen.  It 
was  really  a  miracle  that  all  that  berry  pie  on  an  empty,  weak  stomach, 
didn’t  kill  him.  That  was  a  lesson  that  I  never  forgot,  and  several  times 
since  then  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  seen  people  die  of  starvation,  instead 
of  disease,  especially  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

It  took  quite  a  while  for  strength  to  return.  Sadie  had  a  lame  hip, 
and  had  to  use  a  crutch  for  a  season,  while  she  groped  for  words  to  ex¬ 
press  the  simplest  thoughts.  Gradually,  strength  of  both  mind  and  body 
returned,  and  she  was  soon  well  and  strong  again. 

John  was  impatient  to  be  out,  and  hobbled  out  into  the  yard  while  he 
was  still  so  weak  he  wobbled.  Getting  down  the  doorstep  was  not  easy,  but 
when  he  tried  to  climb  up  them,  back  into  the  house,  he  couldn’t  make  it. 
Finally,  mustering  every  ounce  of  strength  he  possessed,  he  got  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  up  them,  then  he  lay  down  on  the  floor 
exhausted. 

Home  was  not  the  same  anymore,  and  as  soon  as  John  was  able  to  he  went 
to  the  coal  mines  and  found  work.  That  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  away  from  home,  and  our  father  was  worried  and  anxious  about  him.  I 
have  a  letter  yet,  that  he  wrote  to  him,  warning  him  of  the  evils  he 
would  come  in  contact  with,  working  among  the  rough  element  that  is  always 
found  about  the  mines. 

That  spring  was  not  a  happy  one,  like  all  the  others  that  I  had  known. 
The  daffodils  and  narcissus  didn’t  wake  the  same  thrill  of  joy  they  had 
always  done  before.  When  the  plum  thicket  burst  into  bloom,  and  the  dog¬ 
woods  and  redbuds  flaunted  their  challenge  from  the  hillside,  they  made 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears.  Last  spring,  when  the  first  ones  had  suddenly 
appeared,  Etta  and  I  had  raced  and  skipped  to  get  an  armful  to  decorate 
tne  newly  whitewashed  front  room  with.  I  was  constantly  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  could  hear  Mammy’s  quick  step  in  the  kitchen. 

I  would  go  out  and  sit  in  the  fragrant  plum  thicket  and  try  to  forget 
for  a  few  minutes  all  the  things  that  had  happened  since  they  had  bloomed 
before,  and  I  would  think  that  I  heard  ray  mother  call  me,  as  she  often 
did  when  she  wanted  me  to  bring  some  wood,  or  water,  or  to  do  some  other 
task  about  the  place. 

I  didn’t  stay  in  the  house  any  more  than  was  necessary.  I  milked  the 
cows,  brought  water,  helped  Papa  with  the  chores,  and  in  the  field  when 

he  needed  me.  ,  ,  . . 

Poor  Sadie  Wrestled  with  the  cooking,  and  the  milk  vessels.  Nothing 
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seemed  to  go  right.  It  was  a  far  greater  task  than  any  of  us  had  ever 
guessed.  Mammy  had  seemed  to  do  the  work  so  easily.  The  hotcakea 

were  always  just  right,  light  and  bubbly  brown.  The  biscuits 
were  always  good.  The  cornbread  was  light  and  fluffy.  The  beans  were 
always  done  just  right,  and  the  one  egg  puddin* ,  with  the  nutmeg  dip 
was  never  a  failure.  , 

The  cornbread  just  would  not  turn  out  right  for  us.  It  looked  crackled 
and  moon  baked,  and  we  often  forgot  to  put  salt  in  it0  tve  invariably 
let  the  beans  boil  dry  and  scorch.  The  flitters  would  not  rise  light  and 
bubbly  like  hers  had  always  done.  The  churning  would  foam .  and  the  butter 
would  not  come.  Then  we  would  put  a  little  hot  water  in  it  and  the  butter 
would  be  white  and  spongy.  Try  as  we  would,  things  would  not  turn  out 
right,  and  run  smoothly  like  they  had  done  for  Mammy. 

One  miserable,  rainy  evening,  we  felt  especially  blue,  and  had  finally 
given  away  to  our  feelings  and  cried  copiously,  till  I  had  a  splitting 
headache.  I  was  laying  across  the  bed  wishing  that  I  could  go  to  sleep 
and  forget  the  headache,  when  there  was  a  "Hello J"  at  the  gate.  There 
was  Aubrey  and  Ora  Gilliland  hitching  their  horses.  'They  had  known  that 
we  would  be  blue  and  lonely,  and  had  come  to  spend  the  night.  There  was 
certainly  plenty  of  bedrooms,  as  most  of  our  family  was  gone.  How  glad 
we  were  to  see  them.  It  was  not  long  till  my  headache  was  completely 
well.  It  was  not  an  imaginary  headache,  either. 

Aubrey  came  often,  and  he  was  my  first  sweetheart.  He  came  every 
Sunday  evening  for  a  year.  He  had  a  nice  horse  and  buggy,  and  in  the 
year  that  he  went  with  me  he  never  kissed  me  or  told  me  that  he  loved  me. 

Mrs.  Moore  and  Aunt  Fannie  visited  us  once  more.  One  day,  after 
Sadie  had  regained  her  strength,  we  saw  Aunt  Fannie  and  Mrs.  Moore  coming. 
That  was  something  unusual,  both  of  them  coming  at  the  same  time.  They 
usually  came  separately,  and  each  of  them  often  said  unkind  things  abhut 
the  other,  and  neither  of  them  had  frequented  our  place  since  we  had  been 
baptized,  so  we  wondered  what  important  mission  had  united  them. 

Aunt  Fannie  greeted  us  tearfully,  and  called  us  poor  orphans.  They 
asked  about  our  health,  and  how  we  were  getting  along  with  the  work.  Then 
they  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  that  was  the  time  to  launch  their  attack. 
Aunt  Fannie  was  spokesman.  She  said,  "Sadie,  you  and  Effie  are  nice 
smart  girls,  and  could  go  in  the  best  of  society  if  you  wanted  to.  how. 
that  your  mother  is  gone  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  advise  you  the 
best  we  can.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
Mormon  preachers.  People  will  talk  about  you  if  they  keep  coming  here, 
now  that  your  Mammy  is  not  here." 

Unconsciously  Sadie  and  I  had  both  risen  and  were  standing  together, 
facing  them,  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Sadie  found  my  hand  which  was 
behind  me  and  held  it  tight. 

"If  you  want  to  belong  to  a  church  there's  lots  of  nice  preachers  who 
don't  go  a  traipsing  around  the  country  afoot 0"  "Now  there's  the  Baptist 
church,  and  Brother  Whittenbraker  is  a  good  preacher." 

We  grew  madder  every  minute.  The  very  idea  of  those  two  old  gossips, 
who  cared  no  more  for  any  kind  of  religion  than  a  goose  did,  warning  us 
against  the  Elders.  Those  humble,  good  boys,  giving  their  time,  and  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  for  humanity.  It  took  us  a  minute  to  realize 
what  they  were  up  to,  but  when  we  did  find  words  they  came  in  a  rush, 
both  of  us  trying  to  talk  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  were  never  harmed  till  a  Mormon  Elder  harmed  us  we  would  be 
safe  the  rest  of  our  livew,  and  as  far  as  tramping  through  the  country, 
the  Saviour  and  His  disciples  did  the  same  thing  and  were  found  fault 
with  by  the  sinners  and  hypocrites  just  as  the  Mormon  Missionaries  are 
now.  The  Saviour  said  for  His  messengers  to  go  two  by  two,  and -to  take 
no  purse  on  their  journey,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  free.  Ihe  reason 
they  thought  they  were  bad  was  because  they  knew  nothing  about  them, 
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rhey  ventured  another  rather  feeble  protest,  telling  us  that  we  were 
both  pretty  girls,  and  could  be  real  popular  if  we  wanted  to.  That  they 
would  helP  us  fix  up  our  clothes,  etc.,  but  we  were  wound  up,  and  let 
forth  such  a  volley  of  the  Gospel  at  them  that  it  wasn’t  long  till  they 
were  glad  to  escape.  53  3 

Vve  told  them  not  to  hurry  off ,  but  they  were  already  tying  their 
bonnets  and  pinning  their  shawls. 

After  they  were  gone  we  looked  at  each  other  for  a  minute  in  righteous 
anger,  and  then,  as  we  realized  how  they  had  tucked  their  tails  and  made, 
their  hasty  getaway,  we  saw  the  funny  side  of  it  and  started  to  laugh. 

iA/hat  a  joy  it  was  to  defend  the  Gospel,  and  to  tell  someone  else  of 
the  wonderful  truths  we  had  learned.  Nothing  in  the  world,  that  I  had 
come  in  contact  with, gave  me  half  the  joy  that  defending  my  religion 
gave  to  me,  or  of  explaining  it  to  someone  who  would  listen. 

We  found  out  that  day  that  there  was  still  joy  to  be  had  in  this  life, 
and  with  our  new  found  faith  in  the  next  life,  even  losing  our  loved 
ones  for  a  while  was  not  so  terrible,  for  we  knew  now  that  we  would  see 
them  again,  and  would  know  them,  and  rejoice  in  their  society.  We  hugged 

each  other,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  came.  We  could  hardly  wait  for 

our  daddy  to  come,  so  that  we  could  tell  him  of  our  experience. 

It  seemed  almost  unbelievable  that  life  could  have  changed  so  completely 
for  a  family,  as  ours  had  in  a  little  over  a  year.  First,  the  Gospel  had 
come  and  opened  up  many  new  vistas.  In  a  short  time  it  changed  us  from 
a  rather  careless  existence,  to  one  of  intense  religious  fervor.  Studying 
daily  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  Testaments,  and 
as  it  had  been  given  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  Continent, 
also  the  re^vealed  Word  that  had  been  given  in  these  the  Latter  Days. 

It  was  a  constant  joy,  and  a  wonder  to  us  to  find  how  perfectly  they 

agreed,  and  how  each  was  a  witness  for  the  other,  proving  more  surely  the 

plan  of  life  as  it  was  given  by  the  Saviour.  Then  that  wonderful  first 
summer  as  members  of  the  revealed  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  thrill  of 
daily  learning  new  truths,  and  of  finding  that  it  would  really  bear  close 
inspection,  for  everything  that  we  learned  proved  to  us  that  it  was  true. 

Then  there  were  the  new  missionaries  that  we  met,  with  their  abundance 
of  life.  The  new  songs  that  they  taught  us,  the  charm  of  their  western 
ways  and  speech.  We  were  even  learning  to  eat  different  food.  Our 
breakfast  changed  from  hot  biscuits  and  bacon,  to  oatmeal  mush,  and  we 
liked  it.  It  was  so  much  easier  and  quicker,  and  we  were  sure  that  it 
was  healthier  too. 

One  day  Dr.  Harris,  one  of  our  father's  friends,  came  to  get  father  to 
go  hunting  with  him,  as  there  were  lots  of  rabbits,  doves,  and  quail  on 
our  place.  Father  was  not  at  the  house  then,  but  we  knew  that  he  would 
be  soon,  so  he  waited.  He  told  us  of  how  he  had  enjoyed  our  mother’s 
good  buttermilk  biscuits  and  suasage  or  ham  with  red  gravy.  Then  he  said 
that  he  had  heard  we  had  joined  the  Mormons.  Sadie  was  busy  getting 
lunch  ready,  and  when  he  asked  what  the  Mormons  believed  it  was  up  to  me 
to  tell  him.  I  was  bubbling  over  with  information.  I  had  not  studied 
for  two  years  for  nothing,  and  it  was  pure  joy  to  tell  it  to  someone  who 
actually  wanted  to  hear  it. 

Finally  my  father  came,  and  Sadie  had  the  lunch  (we  called  the  midday 
meal  dinner,  and  the  evening  meal  supper,  so  she  had  the  dinner )  ready. 

For  over  an  hour  he  had  asked  questions  and  I  had  answered  them. 

He  asked  my  father  if  all  the  family  was  a  s  well  informed  on  our 
new  religion  as  I  was.  He  said  that  he  knew  several  preachers  who  didn't 
know  as  much  about  the  scriptures  as  I  did,  "And  she  can  quote  it  too?  .. 
and  then  explain  it.  I  never  heard  anything  to  equal  it,  and  for  a  kid 
her  size  it  is  astonishing.” 
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^  ^®ver  f°rSet  the  thrill  of  being  able  to  explain  the  Gospel  to 
an  intelligent  and  appreciative  listener.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  ever 
accepted  it  or  not,  but  he  certainly  had  a  good  introduction  to  it. 

we  had  made  many  new  friends,  drawn  together  by  our  newfound  faith i 
Gillilands  and  Carmacks,  in  our  own  county j  Wallaces,  in  Metcalf  county; 
Viola  Sweeny  and  Hose  in  Ww  countv. 

Life  had  become  full  and  very  satisfying,  we  could  understand  per¬ 
fectly  what  the  Saviour  meant  when  He  told  the  woman  at  the  well  that  He 
could  give  her  living  water ,  that  when  she  drank  of  it  she  would  never 
thirst  again. 


Our  home  was  a  regular  stopping  place  for  all  of  the  Elders  who  passed 
through,  and  I  enjoyed  washing  their  handkerchiefs  and  socks,  and  doing 
anything  that  I  could  for  them.  I  made  a  collection  of  their  cards,  with 
the  Articles  of  our  Faith  on  the  backs  of  them.  How  I  wish  1  had  them  now. 

Then  followed  that  terrible  winter,  and  the  loss  of  our  Mother  and  Etta 
and  the  boys  leaving  home,  so  that  only  the  few  of  us  who  were  forced  to 
stay  remained  of  the  family.  The  mortgage  on  the  old  farm  was  not  paid 
off,  and  the  big  doctor  bills  and  funeral  expenses  were  added  to  it. 

There  just  seemed  no  way  out  but  to  sell  the  old  place. 

The  news  soon  leaked  out  that  it  was  for  sale  and  soon  we  had  buyers. 

The  old  place  was  sold  to  Charlie  Fowler.  We  packed  up  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  old  farm  with  its  wealth  of  precious  memories.  The  flax  reels  and 
spinning  wheels  in  the  attic.  The  old  red  corded  bedstead,  candle  raoltts, 
and  many  other  old  things  that  reached  back  to  Civil  war  days,  and  even 
beyond  it  to  the  slave  period. 

Aunt  Ann  Martin,  mother’s  half  sister , borrowed  one  spinning  wheel  be¬ 
fore  we  moved,  so  it  escaped  the  fire  that  soon  left  the  old  house  and 
all  of  its  treasures  in  ashes. 

we  moved  to  a  little  house  on  the  Birchfield  Marquess '  place  and  began 
a  new  life.  Changes  continued  to  come  in  quick  succession.  Elmo,  my 
older  brother,  married  a  sweet  girl  only  a  little  older  than  myself,  Ivy 
West.  The  pleasant  times  we  had  together  in  the  year  that  followed  has 
left  a  memory  like  the  fragrance  of  flowers  in  my  mind. 

Ivy  and  I  rode  horseback,  went  swimming,  and  also  helped  the  boys 
work  in  the  fields.  When  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  we  had  a  giant 
grape  vine  that  we  cut  off,  at  the  foot  of  a  big  oak  tree,  that  grew  on 
the  high  bank  of  a  creek  branch.  It  was  matted  firmly  into  the  top 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  by  going  up  on  the  hillside  and  running  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  we  could  swing  away  out  over  the  stream  and  back  again 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 

One  day  one  of  us  dared  the  other  one  to  turn  loose  and  drop  down  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  from  midair.  Soon  it  was  a  regular  thing. 
The  fame  of  our  grapevine  swing  grew,  and  we  proudly  displayed  our  acro¬ 
batic  stunt  of  sailing  through  the  air  like  flying  squirrels  and  landing 
on  the  soft  loamy  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The  first  time 
Elmo  saw  it  he  set  his  foot  down  on  any  further  operations.  He  predicted 
that  there  would  be  a  broken  leg,  back,  or  neck  if  it  was  not  stopped. 

As  a  compromise  Elmo  built  us  a  good  swing,  down  by  the  spring,  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  grapevine  was  in  the  woods  at  the  back.  He  made 
the  swing  of  long  slim  hickory  poles  about  twenty  feet  long,  fastened 
with  a  chain  to  a  big  strong  limb,  with  a  board  seat  in  it.  Two  of  us 
would  stand  in  it  at  once  and  pump,  and  we  could  send  it  to  the  tree  tops. 

I  guess  I  was  quite  a  tomboy,  as  I  think  back  of  the  thing®  we  did. 

Elmo  had  a  gray  pony  that  Ivy  and  I  rode  a  great  deal.  We  got  so  we 
could  stand  on  his  back  while  he  did  a  lively  gallop. 

We  didn’t  play  all  the  time,  by  any  means.  We  helped  to  clear  a  three 
acre  plot  of  new  ground,  and  anyone  who  ever  did  that  will  know  what  it 
means.  Later  we  made  tobacco  hills  in  this  cleared  three  acres.  ihe 
roots  were  so  thickly  matted  in  the  ground,  and  it  was  so  rocky,  that  we 
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often  had  to  find  another  spot  and  borrow  dirt  enough  for  a  tobacco  hill. 

After  my  mothers  death,  and  with  Etta  gone  too,  I  felt  like  I  would 
really  have  to  live  my  religion,  if  I  stayed  a  good  girl,  the  kind  that 
I  wanted  to  be.  I  studied  my  religion,  to  try  to  find  what  the  real  key¬ 
note  of  it  was,  so  that  I  could  use  it  in  my  life,  to  help  me  keep  my 
faith  strong  and  alive.  The  more  I  studied  it,  the  more  1  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Charity,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  essence  of  righteousness. 

Now,  after  forty  five  years  of  study,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion ( 1945 ) * 

Another  thing  that  1  observed  was  daily  prayers,  all  through  that  summer. 
There  was  a  dry  stream  bed,  washed  hard  and  clean  by  winter  rains,  with 
bushes  growing  thick  on  either  side,  and  meeting  overhead.  It  was  beyond 
the  new  ground  where  we  worked,  and  far  enough  away  that  there  was  never 
a  disturbance.  To  this  shaded  spot  I  went  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  the 
Father  in  Heaven  each  day.  I  asked  Him  to  help  me  make  the  Gospel  plan 
plain  to  Ivy,  and  that  she  would  accept  it,  and  this  prayer  was  answered. 

While  we  lived  there  two  of  the  Missionaries,  Elders  Carlyle  and  inyler, 
came  to  our  place  directly  from  a  hostile  community  in  Muhlenburg  county, 
where  a  mob  had  beaten  them  cruelly.  They  still  had  on  the  same  clothing 
that  they  had  on  when  they  were  whipped.  I  cried  when  1  saw  them,  for 
the  backs  of  their  garments  and  shirts  were  covered  with  blood.  Elder 
Myler  had  been  afflicted  with  boils  from  chigger  bites,  and  his  back  was 
still  tender  from  them.  He  declared,  in  all  soberness,  that  the  licks 
did  not  hurt  him,  even  though  they  were  inflicted  with  six  foot  hickories 
that  a  big  strapping  fellow  wielded  with  both  hands.  He  said  that  he 
felt  a  sort  of  numbness,  and  not  any  pain. 

Elder  Myler  was  a  good  singer,  and  knew  lots  of  songs  that  were  being 
sung  at  that  time.  After  Elder  Carlyle  left  Elder  Hamilton  came  to  travel 
with  Elder  Myler,  and  I  think  it  was  he  who  baptized  Ivy. 

Cousin  Filmore  Smith  and  his  wife,  cousin  Serena,  who  used  to  come  to 
our  place  before  we  heard  the  Elders,  and  talk  religion,  and  read  the 
scriptures  with  my  parents,  were  among  those  who  welcomed  them  to  their 
homes.  Cousin  Fil  read  everything  that  he  could  get  hold  of  on  Mormonism, 
always  hunting  for  something  deeper.  He  especially  liked  Martin  P.  Brown 
from  Ogden,  Utah,  and  he  often  remarked  that  Brown  was  one  of  the  deepest 
men  we  had.  He  liked  Elder  Myler  too,  and  enjoyed  telling  him  funny  old 
yaras  to  make  him  laugh.  When  the  Elders  slept  there  the  door  between 
the  two  bedrooms  was  left  open,  and  there  was  conversation  going  until 
they  all  fell  asleep. 

One  night  Cousin  Fil  told  Myler  about  some  ignorant  old  female  called 
Suse,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  Bible.  One  Sunday  evening  she 
happened  to  go  to  church  when  they  were  having  a  big  revival.  The 
preacher  came  down  the  aisle  preaching  and  talking  as  he  went.  Spying 
Suse,  and  wishing  to  make  her  feel  at  home,  he  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  said,  ”0h  sister,  did  you  know  that  Christ  died  to  save 
sinners?”  Poor  old  Suse  looked  up  at  him  with  a  silly  grin  and  said. 
nNo  sur,  I  hadn’t  heered  a  word  uv  it,  didn’t  eben  know  he  was  sick.  T 
Elder  Myler  laughed  appreciatively  at  the  joke,  and  later,  when  everyone 
thought  everyone  alse  was  asleep  he  said,  ’’Poor  old  Suse.  ’ 

Cousin  Fil  never  forgot  Elder  Myler,  and  how  he  had  laughed  about 
that  poor  old  ignorant  gall  who  hadn’t  eben  heered  He  was  sick.  I  think 
Elder  Hall  was  Myler ’s  companion  at  that  time. 

The  sad  part  of  it  all  was  that  cousin  Filmore  kept  trying  to  find 
something  deeper  before  he  accepted  it,  and  finally  never  did  get  baptized. 
His  wife  was  baptized  about  June  of  1B9G.  Ghe  also  had  the  flu,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  my  mother  and  Etta  died  with,  and  was  unconscious  all 
through  the  month  of  February,  and  until  after  Etta  died  in  March. 

Elder  Brigham  F.  Price,  of  Mill  Creek,  Utah,  had  been  to  our  place 
before  we  left  the  old  home.  Now  he  and  his  companions  came  to  visit  us 
again.  He  was  President  of  the  Kentucky  conference,  and  one  of  the  best 


men  I  ever  knew*  Sometimes  when  he  was  speaking  earnestly  his  face 
actually  seemed  to  have  a  light  around  it. 

My  father  was  already  making  plans  to  move  west,  and  President  Price 
suggested  that,  as  my  father  was  coming,  that  I  should  go  home  with  him 
when  he  went  so  that  I  could  start  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term* 

My  father  seemed  to  think  favorably  of  the  plan,  and  I  lived  in  the 
thought  of  getting  to  go.  But  at  the  last  minute,  when  President  Price 
came  and  said  that  he  was  soon  to  be  released  and  would  be  going  home 
before  long,  my  father  was  afraid  something  would  happen  to  me  so  far 
away,  and  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  to  let  me  go.  I  was  so  terribly 
disappointed,  though  I  did  hate  the  thought  of  leaving  them. 

Frank  Long  and  his  wife  Josie,  were  another  couple  who  were  interested 
in  the  new  religion.  Frank  had  a  sister,  an  old  maid  school  teacher, 
who  came  to  visit  them  quite  often.  She  was  also  interested  in  the 
message  of  the  Missionaries.  She  was  a  quiet,  gentle  sort  of  person, 
good  looking,  with  an  abundance  of  long  black  hair.  She  was  tall  and 
slim,  and  had  pretty  soft  white  hands. 

Cousin  Millard  Gilliland,  and  his  wife  Laura,  thought  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  my  father  if  he  and  this  old  maid  school  teacher  would 
get  married,  so  they  bent  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  Her  brothers 
and  sister  had  started  calling  her  Sis,  and  most  everyone  else  did  the 
same,  but  as  she  was  a  school  teacher  they  followed  the  custom  of  the 
country  and  called  her  Miss  Sis. 

Second  marriages  are  usually  quick  affairs,  and  this  one  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  believe  children,  as  a  general  thing,  like  for  their 
father  or  mother  to  marry  a  second  time.  I  know  that  I  didn’t  feel  very 
happy  over  their  marrying.  I  soon  grew  better  acquainted  with  her,  and 
learned  to  like  her,  but  somehow  she  never  liked  me,  though  she  was  very 
kind  to  AUtie,  my  little  brother,  for  which  1  was  thankful. 

1  had  heard  so  much  about  stepmothers  and  stepchildren  who  did  not 
get  along  with  one  another  that  I  was  determined  that  this  would  be  one 
case  where  there  would  at  least  not  be  any  quarrels,  as  it  would  take  two 
to  make  a  quarreio  I  for  one  could  keep  from  doing  that,  and  1  think  1 
kept  my  resolve  pretty  well. 

Miss  Serena  (Sis)  was  handicapped  by  not  having  learned  how  to  cook, 
or  how  to  do  housework,  or  any  of  the  chores  about  the  place.  She  was  a 
teacher,  not  a  housekeeper,  and  besides  she  was  not  very  strong,  so  we 
grew  to  not  expect  her  to  do  any  part  of  the  work. 

After  Sadie  married  I  was  cook,  housekeeper,  dishwasher,  milkmaid, 
washerwoman,  gardener,  and  all,  combined.  Of  course,  I  was  not  used  to 
doing  all  this  alone,  and  didn’t  do  too  good  a  job  of  it.  Papa  sympathized 
with  me  silently.  Miss  Serena  sensed  it  (or  as  she  would  say,  she  detected 
it),  and  I  think  was  jealous  of  me.  She  would  never  praise  me  for  any¬ 
thing  I  did,  no  matter  how  well  I  did  it,  and  was  very  quick  to  blame  me 
when  things  were  not  done  just  right.  I  wouldn’t  have  minded  hearing  it 
once,  but  she  had  a  habit  of  repeating  the  same  things  day  af&er  day. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  I  loved  her.  The  reason  1  did 
was  because  I  had  to  do  so  many  things  for  her.  Everytime  she  went  any¬ 
place,  and  had  to  dress  up,  1  fastened  her  collar  pin  and  her  belt  for 
her.  I  don’t  believe  she  ever  trimmed  her  own  finger  nails,  or  toenails, 
in  all  the  years  we  lived  together.  She  said  it  gave  her  the  shivers,  so 
I  did  it  for  her.  I  thought  that  if  I  kept  doing  things  for  her  sh- e_ 
would  have  to  learn  to  like  me,  but  it  really  resulted  in  making  me  like 
h  er 

Miss  Serena  was  like  a  child  to  me,  who  it  was  my  duty  bake  care  of. 

She  had  raised  her  niece,  Lena  Long,  her  brother  8  >  .  f  long- 

died  when  she  was  a  baby.  Lena  would  come  to  our  place  and  stay  for  long 
periods,  and  we  had  many  happy  times  together,  bhe  was  inteilig- e^, 
good,  and  was  especially  gifted  in  composition  and  writ  g. 
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were  charming.  Lena  didn't  have  half  the  patience  with  her  "aunt  Sis" 
that  I  had.  Lena  had  never  learned  to  work,  and  in  that  lay  the  difference. 
She  had  not  learned  to  love  her  aunt  through  doing  things  for  her  cis  1 
had  done.  3he^  depended  on  her  Aunt.  Sis,  and  they  were  two  broken  sticks 

together.  It  was  not  a  good  combination  at  all.  Lena  was  not  lazy  in 

the  least,  she  had  just  never  been  taught  to  do  anything. 

I  learned  a  valuable  lesson  of  life,  in  the  years  that  Miss  Serena  and. 

I  lived  together.  It  is  this:  If  there  is  someone  that  you  dislike  very 
much,  and  would  like  it  to  be  different,  just  begin  doing  nice  things  for 
them,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  until  your  dislike  will  vanish,  and 
you  will  soon  learn  to  like  them.  If  someone  dislikes  you,  and  there  is 
any  way  that  you  can  get  them  to  do  something  nice  for  you,  then  you 
praise  them  for  it,  and  never  forget  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  their 
services,  you  will  win  their  friendship.  1  have  been  very  thankful  for 

this  truth  I  learned  through  experience,  which  is  the  very  best  way  of 

learning  anything. 

One  of  the  true  isms  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  we  cannot 
be  saved  in  ignorance.  we  are  saved  no  faster  than  we  gain  Knowledge. 

That  knowledge  is  not  only  the  acquiring  of  information  through  study, 
but  the  actual  application,  and  the  putting  into  practice  the  principles 
of  Truth  and  Light,  after  all,  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  really 
learn  anything. 

Not  long  after  my  father  married  again  there  was  a  series  of  Old 
F.iddlers  Contests,  and  they  became  very  popular.  Lots  of  business  men, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  just  plain  old  farmers  who  had  played  the  fiddle 
in  their  younger  years  got  out  their  old  violins  and  brushed  the  dust  off 
of  them  and  started  practicing  for  the  next  contest.  My  father  had  not 
had  the  old  violin  out  of  its  case  since  before  mother  died,  but  he  also 
became  interested,  after  he  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  come  and  join 
in  the  fun  of  contesting  with  the  many,  many  others  who  were  going  to 
enter  this  mus  ical  festival. 

A  widow,  near  Gracy,  and  one  of  her  sons  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

The  dogs  head  had  been  sent  to  the  experts,  and  they  found  that  he  had 
rabies,  so  to  help  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  have  them  treated,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  Fiddlers  Contest.  My  father  and  I  were  invited,  and 
urged  to  attend.  They  sent  a  list  of  some  of  the  ones  who  would  be 
playing,  and  my  father,  having  played  all  his  life  knew  most  of  them.  Ee 
showed  me  the  letter  and  said,  "Shall  we  go  and  try  our  luck?"  he  asked 
my  stepmother  if  she  wouldn’t  like  to  go.  but  she  said  that  she  had  never 
liked  to  hear  a  squeaky  old  fiddle.  Well,  my  father  and  1  both  really 
enjoyed  the  squeaks  that  a  violin  made,  especially  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  so  we  planned  to  go. 

It  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  milis  to  Gracey,  and  we  would  have  to 
stay  overnight.  I  hated  to  leave  nutie  at  home,  but  he  said  that  he 
would  stay  with  Miss  Serena  (as  we  called  her) .  I  made  me  a  pretty  new 
dress  for  the  occasion,  and  was  all  excited  over  the  prospects  of  a 
happy  time.  The  contest  was  held  in  a  big  new  building  that  had  never 
been  used,  and  was  not  finished,  just  a  shell.  There  was  a  big  raised 
platform  for  the  musicians,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  fiddlers, 
and  also  many  that  played  guitars,  banjos,  accordions,  and  mindolins  as 
accompanists  to  the  violins.  I  had  a  beautiful  guitar  of  curly  mapLe, 
with  a  nice  loud  tone. 

Before  time  for  the  program  to  start,  and  while  they  were  tuning  up 
and  getting  ready,  we  got  acquainted  with  many  of  the  musicians.  There 
were  three  young  men  with  instruments,  two  with  guitars,  and  one  with  a 
banjo.  They  were  sons  of  a  man  who  had  a  nursery,  and  were  all  good  in 
their  fields.  The  boy  with  the  banjo  played  tunes,  most  of  the  guitar 

players  played  chords.  .  .  ,  .  . 

Later  there  were  others  kept  arriving,  other  guitar  players,  mandolins, 
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banJOs,  and  one  girl  who  played  the  violin.  Her  name  was  Sadie  Satter¬ 
field.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  play  with  her,  and  we  retired  to  a  corner 
to  see  that  we  were  tuned  together,  and  to  practice  a  litte.  together. 

She  played  real  fast,  and  one  of  the  nursery  boya  (1  have  forgotten 
their  names,  which  is  no  wonder,  after  over  fifty  years).  Anyway  he 
said,  If  you  keep  up  with  Sadie  you're  going  to  have  to  git  up  and 
hustle,  and  I  did,  and  she  kept  getting  faster,  but  she  could  really 
play,  never  missed  a  note. 

We  had  several  numbers  with  just  the  guitars.  1  played  several  tunes 
and  they  played  chords  with  me.  We  had  time  to  practice  a  little  before 
the  program  started.  Several  of  the  men  asked  me  to  play  with  them,  and 
there  was  a  hectic  tuning  period.  Many  of  them  had  not  been  playing 
for  years,  and  their  violins  were  not  in  tune.  Some  had  to  put  on  new 
strings.  The  nursery  boys  were  kept  busy  helping  some  of  the  older  men 
get  their  instruments  ready  for  the  fray. 

The  building  kept  filling,  and  new  ones  kept  arriving.  The  man  who 
had  charge  of  it  was  happy  to  see  so  many.  He  had  gone  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  advertising,  sending  invitations,  getting  seats  made,  and  the 
platform  ready.  It  was  for  a  good  cause,  and  the  community  really  did 
respond.  Finally  it  was  starting  time,  and  the  music  began.  There  were 
trios,  quartets,  and  many  with  just  the  violin  and  guitar. 

I  was  asked  to  play  with  so  many  different  ones,  that  before  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  half  over  there  were  big  blisters  on  the  fingers  of  my  left 
hand  that  I  noted  the  strings  with.  One  of  the  nursery  boys  and  1  went 
to  a  drugstore  and  got  something  to  toughen  them  with,  alum  and 
turpentine  and  something  else.  The  turpentine  was  best,  but  1  couldn't 
let  that  bother  me. 

There  was  no  hope  of  having  the  entire  group  play  one  number  together, 
so  they  decided  to  have  a  contest  on  the  tune  of  Dixie,  nil  of  them 
could  play  it.  The  judges  felt  very  important,  and  sat  at  their  table 
and  were  busy  taking  down  names,  and  judging  by  certain  points,  and 
taking  notes.  My  father  and  I  got  first  place  on  Dixie.  There  were 
prizes  offered  on  several  other  tunes.  Finally  it  was  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  contest  on  dancing.  Certain  jigs,  clogs,  and  the 
Highland  Fling. 

An  old  fellow  insisted  that  he  and  I  dance  the  Highland  Fling,  but 
it  was  not  one  of  my  specials.  If  it  had  been  a  certain  jig  step,  or  a 
negro  double  shuffle,  I  would  have  tackled  it,  but  not  the  Highland  Fling, 
so  he  danced  it  alone.  Next  was  a  schottish,  and  a  young  fellow  who 
played  a  banjo  asked  if  I  would  dance  it  with  him.  I  said  that  I  would 
if  my  father  would  play  for  us,  so  he  and  one  of  the  nursery  boys  played, 
and  another  couple  joined  us  and  we  really  did  the  schottish  with  all 
the  flourish.  My  partner  and  I  got  first  on  it,  as  we  did  some  fancy 
shuffle  steps  along  with  it.  (We  had  slipped  in  a  back  room  and  had 
practiced  a  few  minutes).  We  really  enjoyed  it,  and  the  crowd  cheered 
and  screamed  and  clapped. 

After  it  was  all  over  everyone  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  wonderful 
evening,  and  the  manager  announced  how  much  he  had  taken  in  from  tickets. 
Plenty  to  pay  for  the  treatment  of  the  widow  and  her  son  (1  wish  that  I 
could  remember  how  much). 

Several  of  us  went  to  an  eating  place  and  had  supper  together,  and 
we  all  decided  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  next  Fiddlers  Contest.  It 
became  a  regular  thing,  and  some  firm  friendships  were  formed  that  are 
pleasant  to  remember  to  this  day. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  I  received,  as  a  prize,  my  choice  of 
any  hat  in  a  certain  big  Millinery  store  or  shop.  I  chose  a  beautiful 
one  that  just  suited  one  of  my  dresses.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
hats  that  I  ever  owned.  Another  prize  I  won  was  a  big  bottle  of  fine 
perfume.  The  kind  they  sell  little  ounce  bottles  from.  It  was  so  potent 
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that  it  lihgered  on  my  underwear  after  two  or  three  washings.  I  gave 
perfume  to  all  the  girls  in  the  community. 

My  father  and  I  stayed  all  night  at  a  nice  hotel,  and  many  other  of 
the  musicians  did  too.  we  had  a  happy  session  in  the  big  waiting  room 
where  some  of  the  party  played  the  piano,  and  we  had  a  sing. 

My  father  won  several  prizes,  1  can't  remember  just  what.  One  was  a 
fine  razor,  with  all  kinds  of  shaving  stuff  along  with  it,  a  set  of 
collar  and  cuff  buttons,  and  other  things  I  can't  remember.  we  had  the 
old  buggy  pretty  well  filled  with  prizes.  Besides  the  hat  and  perfume 
I  got  a  silk  parasol,  and  a  water  set;  pitcher  and  eight  glasses,  that 
I  used  till  after  Cecil  was  born. 

we  attended  many  other  Fiddlers  contests  after  that,  but  this  one  is 
a  fair  sample  of  what  the  others  were  like.  Some  of  the  contest  tunes 
were  old  standbys  like:  Money  -  Fishers  Hornpipe  -  Sally  Goodin  -  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  -  Eighth  of  January  -  Devils  Dream  -  Cotton  Eyed 

Joe  -  Dixie. 

As  I  read  this  over  it  sounds  like  I_  and  We  did  all  the  winning,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  only  remember  the  numbers  we  won.  There  were  a 
lot  that  really  played  well,  and  many  won  first  place  on  certain  tunes, 
and  there  were  also  prizes  for  second  place. 

These  contests  were  highlights  in  our  lives  during  the  period  following 
our  mothers  and  my  oldest  sisters  death,  and  the  breaking  up  of  our  family 
home  life  with  all  we  children  together,  a  rather  gloomy  period  for  my 
father,  and  the  pleasant  contacts  with  other  musicians  and  reviving  his 
love  for  his  violin  was  good  for  him. 

The  little  house  we  moved  to,  after  we  sold  our  old  home,  was  surely 
a  sorry  place  for  so  large  a  family,  especially  after  Elmo  married.  There 
was  one  big  log  room,  with  a  fireplace.  There  was  an  upstairs  room, 
reached  by  a  ladder,  that  was  pushed  into  service  as  a  bedroom.  In  the 
back  was  the  usual  open  hallway  that  led  to  a  tiny  log  room  that  oadie 
and  1  used  for  a  parlor.  I  can't  remember  whether  we  papered  or  white¬ 
washed  it,  anyway  it  was  cozy,  and  even  pretty. 

Sadie  had  the  knack  of  making  any  place  look  homey  and  inviting,  with 
bright  pictures,  and  always  vases  of  flowers,  real  ones  in  summer,  and 
artificial  ones  in  winter.  There  were  always  books  and  magazines  where 
she  stayed,  and  plenty  of  pencils  and  paper.  There  were  bright  dashes 
of  color,  such  as  chair  cushions,  pillows,  etc.  Sadie  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  beauty,  and  had  to  have  it  around  her  in  some  form.  There  was 
always  music,  an  old  guitar  or  two,  banjos,  harmonicas,  etc.  Every  new 
song  was  captured  and  sung  ragged. 

Outside  the  house  a  few  feet  was  a  big  old  smokehouse,  or  at  least  it 
was  a  log  room  with  a  roof  over  it.  This  was  pushed  into  service  as  a 
kitchen.  As  a  family  we  had  one  redeeming  quality.  No  matter  what  we 
had  to  put  up  with  we  made  the  best  of  it,  and  never  grumbled  about  it. 

It  was  while  we  lived  at  this  place  that  Evert  Holt,  the  son  of  our 
nearest  neighbor,  became  interested  in  Badie.  Sadie  had  gone  with  lots 
of  fellows,  and  had  been  engaged  several  times.  There  was  John  Ca^sler , 
Marion  Walker,  Luther  Hays,  Will  Eades,  Will  Murphy,  Frank  Wright,  Ed 
Cornelius,  George  and  Tom  Vaughn,  Herschel  Woosley,  Theodore  Morris;  all 
of  them  had  been  rather  serious,  but  she  had  about  decided  she  would 
never  marry.  Maybe  she  would  be  an  old  maid  school  teacher. 

Sadie  had  an  almost  uncanny  faculty  for  making  children  learn.  She 
had  the  habit  of  finding  the  shortcut  to  everything,  and  teaching  was  no 
exception.  She  really  had  a  way  of  making  children  learn  abnormally  fast. 
She  made  the  lessons  interesting  and  exciting,  and  presented  them  in  new 
and  attractive  ways,  i/^hen  Evert  came  along  all  her  previous  plans  were 
quickly  upset®  Teaching  lost  its  charm,  and  her  disinterest  in  the 

opposite  sex  suffered  a  sudden  change. 

Evert  played  the  banjo  with  all  his  might,  and  with  most  of  his  muscles. 
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jf  ^  ^  °^‘ten>  but  every  note  was  emphasised  with  a 

different  twiteh  of  his  mouth.  He  was  steady  and  serious,  honest  as  the 
hi-ils,  a  hard,  worker,  and. a  deep  thinker.  He  was  always  by  far  the  best 
mathmetician  in  school,  with  a  disposition  that  won  everyones  admiration 
and  respect.  There  was  just  one  bad  drawback  to  their  courtship.  Evert 
was  a  boy  in  Lis  teens,  and  Sadie  was  past  twenty.  She  had  always  been 
younger  than  her  years,  and  Evert  was  grown  and  settled  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Those  two  differences  helped  to  even  things  up,  and  they  still 
hold  good  to  this  day,  almost  fifty  years  later.  (1945?) 

Sadie  took. charge  of  things  around  the  house.  Ivy  and  1,  at  that  time 
were  still  children,  and  a  little  irresponsible.  1  didn’t  realize  then 
that  in  so  short  a  time  1  would  have  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  the 
household,  things  I  had  never  been  used  to  doing  before}  such  as  planning 
meals,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  as  well  as  milking  cows,  feeding 
chickens,  planting  garden  and  keeping  it  hoed  and  free  from  weeds  all 
through  the  summer,  and  also  doing  all  the  canning. 

Ivy  was  certainly  far  from  lazy,  she  would  tackle  any  task,  and  stick 
to  it  till  it  was  finished.  You  just  naturally  have  to  respect  anyone 
who  is  so  willing  to  help  carry  their  end  of  the  load,  and  she  usually 
did  more  than  her  part.  Her  interest  in  the  Gospel  was  very  satisfying 
to  me.  When  we  rested  awhile  from  our  work,  that  was  usually  the  topic 
of  our  conversation;  she  asking  questions,  and  I  trying  to  answer.  I 
didn’t  know  too  much  about  it,  and  often  we  would  hit  for  the  house  to 
find  some  book  in  which  we  could  find  our  answers.  How  happy  I  was  when 
she  said  that  she  was  ready  to  be  baptized. 

Evert  Holt  and  Ellis  Walker  came  to  the  meetings  when  the  Elders  were 
there,  but  I’m  afraid  their  interest  in  religion  was  not  as  deep  as  it 
could  have  been.  They  were  not  against  it,  and  that  was  encouraging  to 
Sadie.  Ellis  and  I  were  not  at  all  serious,  he  just  came  along  with 
Evert.  I  was  still  a  child,  and  didn’t  feel  very  deeply  interested  in 
Ellis  anyway. 

I  had  already  had  one  love  affair  though.  Aubrey  Gilliland  had  been 
my  steady  for  a  year.  We  had  lots  of  fun  riding  horseback,  and  going 
for  buggy  rides.  It  would  sound  queer  to  the  girls  of  that  age  now,  if 
I  told  them  that  he  went  with  me  for  a  whole  year;  every  'Wednesday  night, 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  often  of  Saturday  nights,  and  other  times  if 
there  was  a  party  or  meeting  or  something  to  go  to.  He  would  come  for 
me  with  his  horse  and  buggy.  All  during  that  year  he  never  kissed  me, 
and  never  once  put  his  arm  around  me.  In  those  days  things  like  that 
were  reserved  for  the  time  after  a  couple  was  engaged.  But  we  got  an 
enormous  thrill  out  of  holding  hands,  and  I  felt  that  we  were  rather 
soft  and  silly  to  do  that. 

I  remember  one  time  when  Fannie  Wallace,  of  Metcalf  County,  wrote 
that  she  was  coming  to  visit  us.  Some  one  was  going  to  meet  her  at  the 
depot,  which  was  ten  miles  from  our  place.  A  group  of  us  decided  to  go 
along  on  horseback.  The  train  would  be  there  about  nine  o’clock.  We 
had  lots  of  fun  clattering  along  the  pike,  racing  and  hitting  each  others 
horses  with  our  switches.  It  would  have  been  a  tiresome  trip  to  someone 
not  used  to  riding  horseback,  but  we  were  tough  from  constant  exercise 
and  from  riding  horses  every  day. 

I  remember  another  evening  when  a  group  of  us  went  to  town  in  a  two 
horse  wagon.  Elmo  was  driving.  As  we  were  coming  home  something  went 
wrong  with  the  harness,  and  Elmo  said,  "Woop  i  hold  everything.  Old 
Becks  a  losin*  *er  breeches."  Everything  is  funny  when  you're  young  and 
happy,  and  in  pleasant  company.  Aubrey  was  about  the  pleasantest  company 
I  could  think  of  about  then. 

I  guess  we  must  have  sold  our  cows,  horses,  and  everything  when  we 
sold  the  old  place,  for  papa  bought  a  new  cow  after  we  moved  to  the 
Birchf ield  place.  A  man  named  John  Stewart  said  that  he  had  a  good  cow 
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that  he  would  sell  for  twenty  dollars.  Papa  said,  of  course  she  wouldn't 

be •  at  5at  5ri?e,ubut  he  went  t0  see  about  buying  her.  The  man 

said  that  he  owed  a  debt  that  had  to  be  paid  immediately,  as  the  only 

reason  he  was  selling  her,  and  he  put  the  price  low  so  that  he  could  make 
a  quick  sale.  The  cow  was  a  gentle  little  Jersey  that  looked  like  a  good 
milker,  so  papa  bought  her.  When  he  was  ready  to  take  her  the  mother  and 
several  small  children  came  out  to  say  goodbye  to  her.  The  mother  shed 
a  few  silent  tears  and  said  she  didn't  know  how  they  would  manage  without 
any  milk  for  the  children. 

Papa  brought  the  cow  home,  and  after  a  few  days  we  found  that  she 
gave  an  abundance  of  good  rich  milk.  He  kept  thinking  of  that  bunch  of 
little  children  without  any  milk,  and  the  very  small  sum  he  had  paid  for 
the  cow.  Finally,  to  ease  his  conscience,  he  got  on  his  horse  and  rode 
back  over  there  to  tell  him  that  he  could  have  his  cow  back  if  he  wanted 

her.  When  the  man  refused,  papa  paid  him  enough  extra  to  ease  his  mind 

on  the  subject. 

Those  people  were  amazed.  They  had  never  heard  of  a  man  who  would 
ride  several  miles  to  pay  more  for  a  cow  than  the  owner  had  asked  for  it. 

I  am  glad  to  remember  my  father  as  being  that  kind  of  man.  I  also  never 
heard  him  mention  this  deal  to  anyone. 

While  we  were  living  at  this  place  Birchfield  gave  a  moonlight.  They 
had  a  big  level  yard,  with  a  row  of  giant  Maples  all  around  the  back  half 

of  it,  and  down  the  west  side  of  the  front  lawn.  The  front  was  sloping, 

so  the  level  back  section  was  chosen  for  the  dance.  There  were  lots  of 
Japanese  lanterns,  good  music,  and  lemonade.  There  was  a  carnival  going 
on  at  Hoptown  at  that  time,  and  a  bunch  of  boys  came  from  the  carnival 
to  the  moonlight.  When  they  came  they  kept  calling,  "Hurry,  Hurry,  Hurry, 
or  you  won't  see  George." 

There  was  a  young  fellow  there  from  Mt.  Carmel.  I  danced  with  him  a 
great  deal,  and  when  it  was  over  he  walked  home  with  me.  We  stopped  at 
the  swing  for  a  while.  The  moonlight  was  filtering  down  through  the 
leaves,  the  water  was  babbling,  and  the  smell  of  flowers  filled  the  air. 

It  was  very  romantic,  .and  I  dreamed  of  him  after  I  went  to  sleep  that 
night. 

The  following  Sunday  there  was  a  crowd  at  the  croquet  yard  at  Mr. 
Morrises,  and  I  went.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  Maude  and  Leona  came  to  me 
giggling,  and  said,  "Say,  that  fellow  you  caught  at  the  moonlight  surely 
means  business,  he's  here,  and  has  been  asking  about  you."  A  few  minutes 
later  I  saw  him  coming,  and  in  broad  daylight  the  glamour  faded.  The 
soft  dark  laugh  was  the  same,  but  his  face  was  covered  with  pimples  and 
blackheads.  They  had  not  shown  up  by  the  Bapanese  lantern  light.  Some 
of  my  defects  probably  glared  in  the  sunlight  too.  Anyway  we  didn't  hit 
it  off  nearly  so  smoothly  as  we  did  on  the  moonlight  night. 

We  gave  a  party  at  our  place  one  night,  and  after  the  crowd  was  all 
there  it  started  to  rain*  It  just  poured,  and  several  of  the  girls,  who 
had  walked,  stayed  all  night.  There  was  a  strange  girl  there  that  we 
had  not  seen  before,  Mamie  somebody.  A  pretty  girl.  She  was  one  of  the 
group  who  stayed  all  night,  and  she  slept  with  Sadie.  The  next  day  some¬ 
one  took  tham  all  home. 

A  week  or  two  after  that  Sadie  kept  saying  she  believed  that  she  had 
dandruff,  that  her  head  kept  itching  all  the  time.  She  got  me  to  comb 
her  hair.  I  found  something  crawling.  She  had  lice  in  her  hair?  the 
first  we  had  ever  seen.  We  were  horrified.  We  soaked  her  head  in  coal- 
oil.  washed  it  with  lye  soap,  and  had  about  all  the  hide  off  of  her 
scalp.  That  was  our  first  and  last  experience  with  lice. 

We  made  some  lasting  friends  the  short  time  that  we  lived  in  that 
little  house.  Holts,  of  course,  who  became  closely  mixed  up  with  our 
family.  Sadie  married  Evert.  John,  later,  married  Ozie,  Evert's  sister. 

The  Hamby  family  was  another  family  we  learned  to  love.  Verdie  and 
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who  were  grown  and  married,  Bertha,  Maude,  Ida,  and  Lillian,  who 
at  that  time  were  all  single#  Bertha  and  Maude  were  grown  girls#  Ida 
and  Lillian  younger#  They  were  all  blessed  with  an  unusual  portion  of 
good  looks#  A  beauty  that  has  not  faded  with  the  years#  They  also 
possessed  an  inner  beauty,  of  goodness  and  friendliness.  Vvith  merry  dis¬ 
positions,  and  laughter  that  bubbled  over  easily#  We  all  had  happy  times 
together,  and  the  summer  passed  by  quickly# 

Ivy  and  I  worked  hard  that  summer,  but  there  was  always  swimming,  or 
horseback  riding,  or  something  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  as  soon  as  the 
work  was  finished# 

The  Missionaries  came  quite  often,  and  we  enjoyed  their  visits#  We 
learned  a  lot  of  new  songs  from  them#  "Don’t  make  me  go  to  bed  and  I’ll 
be  good,"  from  Myler#  I  think  we  learned  "Two  little  Children”  from  him 
also.  Elder  Hamilton  was  a  good  Missionary  too,  and  to  him  goes  the 
credit  for  converting  Ivy. 

Ivy  and  I  had  lots  of  foolishness  going  most  of  the  time,  and  as  I 
think  of  it  now,  I’m  sure  we  were  a  worry  to  my  father,  and  probably  to 
Sadie  too#  We  were  always  stealing  cream.  We  argued  that  since  we 
milked  the  cows  it  was  partly  ours,  and  that  we  would  rather  have  the 
cream  than  the  butter  anyway#  Our  argument  didn’t  seem  very  convincing 
to  Sadie# 

Sometimes  Ivy  and  I  played  while  we  worked#  I  remember  once  when  we 
just  about  disgraced  ourselves.  President  Price  and  another  Missionary 
were  there  eating  dinner#  Ivy  and  I  were  making  more  biscuits  in  the 
little  kitchen  (Ivy  was  the  champion  biscuit  maker).  She  sifted  the 
flour,  and  I  poured  the  buttermilk  in.  As  I  passed  her  I  took  a  big 
fingerfull  of  thick  buttermilk  from  the  mouth  of  the  empty  pitcher  and 
rubbed  it  in  her  mouth.  She  took  a  piece  of  the  dough  she  was  making  up 
and  zipped  it  at  me  with  her  left  hand.  I  dodged,  and  it  flew  past  me 
right  out  through  the  open  door,  barely  missing  President  Prices  head, 
and  hung  on  a  door  knob  just  back  of  him.  There  was  no  place  for  us  to 
run,  only  right  out  by  them,  and  we  didn’t  dare,  so  we  just  stood  our 
ground#  Ivy  swore  sKe  was  making  biscuits  with  such  vim  that  part  of  it 
just  naturally  got  away. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  crops  were  in,  there  was  a  general  change#  Elmo 
and  Ivy  moved  to  Pond  River,  where  her  folks  lived,  and  we  moved  to  the 
Louis  Hamby  house  up  on  the  Buttermilk  road.  Papa  and  Miss  Serena  got 
married,  and  Sadie  was  getting  ready  for  a  wedding.  Life  was  certainly 
going  through  some  whirlwind  changes  for  all  of  us. 

Things  were  not  nearly  so  funny  since  Ivy  was  not  with  me.  Sadie  was 
seriously  busy  with  wedding  clothes,  and  getting  things  ready  to  go  to 
housekeeping#  Miss  Serena  didn’t  believe  in  fun.  Life  was  really  a 
serious  business  to  her,  though  she  didn’t  take  any  active  part  in  it# 

She  was  specially  blessed  as  a  director. 

After  Sadie  and  Evert  married  we  began  making  preparations  to  go  west. 
Papa  had  finally  decided  to  go  to  southern  Arizona.  Gilliland’s  folks 
had  gone  there,  and  John  was  there  too#  I  wanted  to  go  to  Utah,  but  of 

course  my  judgment  wasn’t  very  weighty.  -,,0-1  t 

Evert  and  Sadie  had  set  up  housekeeping  at  the  old  Sol  Smith  place. 

I  didn’t  get  to  go  and  visit  them  very  often  either,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  work  to  do#  My  days  of  carefree  childhood  were  in  the  past.  I  longed 
every  day  to  be  with  Sadie,  for  we  would  soon  be  gone,  and  then  it  might 
be  a  long,  long  time  before  I  would  see  her  again# 

Finally  everything  was  sold  that  we  could  not  take  with  us#  Every¬ 
thing  was  packed  that  we  wanted  to  take.  Our  clothing  was  ready,  and  we 

would  soon  be  on  our  way.  _  .  .  . _ 

I  Went  for  a  last  visit  with  Sadie.  She  had  wanted  to  go  west  too, 

but  now  that  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  was  sorry  for  her.  7, 

she  would  be  awfully  lonesome  when  we  were  gone.  I  wouldn’t  be  there  to 
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rub  her  head  for  her  when  it  ached. 

Once,  when  they  were  children,  she  was  hiding  in  the  ash  hopper,  and 
Elmo  was  throwing  rocks  at  her  (it  was  a  game).  Sadia  was  a  goSd  dodger, 
s^?e  afraid  of  being  hit,  but  after  a  long  wait  she  thought 

he  had  quit  the  game  and  raised  up  just  as  he  let  a  big  rock  fly.  It  hit 
her  in  the  left  side  of  the  temple,  and  knocked  a  hole.  It  didn’t  give 
her  a  great  deal  of  trouble  till  she  was  in  her  teens,  and  then  at  certain 
periods  a  knot  half  the  size  of  an  egg  would  protrude  there,  causing  her 
?ain*  At  other  times  there  was  a  dent  there.  The  doctor  was 
baffled,  and  said  he  could  see  no  good  reason  for  that  knot  coming  out 
there  at  those  certain  periods,  and  he  knew  nothing  to  do  for  it,  I 
hated  to  leave  her  because  of  that,  I  was  afraid  it  might  give  her  some 
serious  trouble. 

Now  a  trip  across  the  country  doesn't  seem  very  serious.  We  go  and 
come  so  easily  we_ think  nothing  of  it.  That  was  our  first  one,  and 


Arizona  seemed  a 


long  way  off. 


Our  goodbye  was  sad  and  tragic.  Sadie  said  that  after  I  left  she 
rolled  in  the  grass  and  kicked  and  bawled  like  she  did  when  she  was  a 
child. 


The  train  we  were  going  on  was  due  to  leave  Hopkinsville  at  eleven  in 
the  evening.  I  can’t  remember  now  who  took  us  to  the  depot,  but  I  do 
remember  passing  old  Uncle  Henry  Howard,  a  negro  who  had  joined  the  Church. 
He  waved  his  hat,  and  said,  "Goddbye,  Mistah  Makkus." 

My  head  was  aching  from  crying,  and  the  waiting  at  the  depot  was  not 
too  pleasant,  Lawrence  Smith  was  going  with  us,  and  he  and  Autie  kept  up 
a  string  of  foolishness. 

That  was  my  first  ride  on  a  train,  and  it  was  quite  exciting  when  the 
engine  pulled  up  with  a  terrible  clang  and  clatter.  We  were  soon  all 
clambering  up  the  steps  with  our  bags  and  boxes.  We  found  seats  close 
together.  Someone  was  calling,  **A11  Aboard,"  and  we  began  moving  slowly 
away  from  everything  that  was  familiar  to  me. 

It  is  not  very  interesting  traveling  by  train  at  night,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  I  was  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  storybook 
or  fairyland.  A  full  moon  was  shining  bright,  and  we  were  in  the  swamp¬ 
lands  of  the  south.  Pine  trees  and  Cypress  trees  were  standing  in  water, 
and  moss  was  trailing  in  long  pointed  fronds  from  the  limbs.  A  big  white 
bird  flew  up  from  the  water  and  alighted  on  a  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  railroad  track  was  built  up  on  a  trestle,  like  a  bridge.  I  didn’t 
go  to  sleep  anymore  that  night.  When  daylight  came  the  wonderland  still 
held  me  charmed.  The  swamps,  the  palms,  the  flowers,  the  vines,  and  the 
water  everywhere.  It  was  not  a  country  I  would  have  liked  to  live  in, 
but  it  was  certainly  very  interesting  to  pass  through  on  the  train. 

When  we  got  to  New  Orleans,  the  depot  where  the  train  stopped  was  a 
long  way  from  the  wharf  where  we  were  to  get  on  the  boat  to  take  us  across 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River.  To  get  to  the  wharf  we  then  traveled 
in  a  horsedrawn  vehicle,  and  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  see  much  of  the 
historic  old  city.  We  went  down  Canal  street  where  an  army  had  marched, 
one  rainy  day,  and  the  band  played  a  tune  that  was  ever  afterward  known 
as  "The  Eighth  of  January." 

Our  father,  whose  knowledge  of  everything  made  the  trip  much  more 
interesting,  said  that  those  big  flat  stones  Canal  street  was  paved  with 
not  native  to  this  part  of  the  country.  They  had  been  brought  from 
Europe  in  the  hold  of  ships  as  ballast,  when  loads  of  produce  were  taken 
over,  and  the  empty  ship  returned.  The  street  was  rather  bumpy. 

Papa  told  us  of  a  battle  that  was  fought  here,  after  peace  was  declared, 
showing  how  very  slowly  news  traveled  at  that  time. 

We  saw  wide  rice  fields,  and  fields  of  sugar  cane*  Once  we  saw  a  man 
cutting  hay  with  a  mowing  machine.  The  entire  hayfield  was  growing  on 
the  surface  of  a  lake  or  lagoon.  We  could  plainly  see  a  wave  following 


' 
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the  man  and  his  mowing  machine* 

At  oan  Antonio  we  saw  our  first  Mexicans*  When  we  arrived  in  El  Paso 
there  was  a  general  commotion.  Word  had  been  received  that  a  band  of 
Mexican  rebels  were  headed  that  way,  under  Pancho  Villa,  and  the  State 
Militia  was  on  its  way  to  head  them  off. 

We  had  to  stay  all  night  in  El  Paso,  and  there  was  a  dance  across  the 
street  from  the  hotel  where  we  stayed.  About  midnite  there  was  another 
disturbance.  The  hotel  keepers  daughter  was  missing.  She  had  gone  to 
the  dance,  and  when  they  went  to  look  for  her  she  was  not  there.  The 
police  were  notified,  and  when  one  arrived  Miss  Serena  found  that  he  was 
a  relative.  One  of  Fidelia  Long’s  boys.  Miss  Serena  had  been  talking 
about  that' family  having  moved  to  Texas,  and  wondered  if  she  would  see 
any  of  them  as  we  passed  through.  Lawrence  and  Autie  had  a  lot  of  fun 
over  her  expecting  to  see  some  of  them.  The  funny  part  of  it  was  that 
she  really  did,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him.  He  was  flhief  of 
Police  in  El  Paso. 

The  Mexican  rebels  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left,  but 
the  Militia  had  arrived,  and  they  found  that  the  hotel  keepers^  daughter 
had  gone  off  with  a  married  man.  Miss  Serena  was  happy  over  finding  her 
kinsman,  and  of  the  pleasant  visit  she  had  had  with  him. 

The  nearer  we  got  to  southern  Arizona  the  more  worried  our  father 
became.  "If  Franklin  and  Duncan  country  looks  like  this  I  don’t  like  it," 
he  kept  saying. 

We  got  to  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico,  and  had  to  lay  over  all  night  there. 
The  only  rooming  house  there  was  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  man  and  woman 
who  were  running  it  had  decided  to  disagree,  and  were  not  in  any  mood  to 
welcome  traveling  Kentuckians,  and  would  not  rent  us  a  room.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  stay  in  the  depot,  a  little  place  that  was  so  small  that 
we  could  hardly  all  get  in  it  with  our  baggage.  It  was  snowing  outside, 
but  inside  it  was  so  hot  we  could  hardly  breathe.  I  kept  walking  up  to 
the  edge  of  a  platform  for  a  bit  of  fresh  air,  and  then  I  would  try  it  in 
the  stuffy  little  room  till  I  was  almost  smothered,  then  out  again. 

The  memory  of  Lordsburg  is  not  very  pleasant  in  my  mind.  The  picture 
of  that  old  man  and  woman  at  the  rooming  house  shouting  ugly  things  at 
each  other,  and  being  cross  with  my  daddy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  that  bleak  little  room  with  the  red  hot  stove,  and  the  snow  outside. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  in  Duncan.  It  i3  on  the  Gila  river,  and  the 
big  cottonwoods  looked  inviting  after  seeing  so  much  barren  country. 

We  had  a  short  wait  at  the  depot  at  Duncan,  then  we  saw  a  fellow  in 
a  wide  hat,  with  long  hair  driving  a  pair  of  spirited  horses  hitched  to 
a  two  horse  wagon.  He  was  standing,  and  the  Arizona  wind  was  blowing  his 
hair  out  behind,  making  him  look  Bather  wild  and  wooly.  When  he  came 
closer  we  saw  that  it  was  my  brother  John  coming  to  meet  us.  He  had 
allowed  his  hair  to  grow  so  he  would  look  like  a  real  westerner  of  the 

mountain  man  type,  and  he  had  done  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

The  memory  of  our  stay  in  southern  Arizona  is  pleasant  to  me.  We 
stayed  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Joe  Wilkins.  We  had  a  garden,  alfalfa,  and 
chickens.  Joe  taught  me  how  to  irrigate  the  garden,  and  he  let  Autie  and 
itftr ide  his  horses,  which  we  took  advantage  of  quite  often. 

Brother  and  Sister  Dallas,  an  old  couple  who  had  moved  there  from 

Illinois,  lived  just  around  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  us.  They  had  a  son, 

Chester,  a  little  older  than  Autie.  Mr0  Dallas  had  been  quite  a  farmar 
and  stock  raiser  back  in  Illinois  and  had  brought  a  lot  of  thoroughbred 
horses  and  cattle  to  Arizona  with  him  when  he  came,  but  Arizona  didn’t 
seem  to  agree  with  his  stock.  They  started  dying  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
Big,  big,  fat,  fine  looking  horses  just  layed  down  and  died  and  he  drug 
them  off.  There  was  always  the  smell  of  a  dead  horse  or  cow  when  the 
wind  came  from  the  direction  of  certain  canyons. 

I  was  sorry  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas,  they  had  once  had  plenty.  Now 
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wa^slippin^awa^fro^them  anlgone>  and  everything  they  had  accumulated 

Sllv  oi  he?  organ  X  lu  i!  Were  good  t0  me-  Mrs-  Dallas  le‘  ”a 
piay  on  ner  organ*  Unce,  while  she  was  gone  to  her  sons  I  wpnt  anri 

cocked  Brother  Dallas'  meals,  and  cleaned  the  house  for  Aim  ?o?  a  week 
or  two® 

The  first  dress  I  ever  made  for  myself  I  made  on  Mrs.  Dallas*  sewing 

?lothnonWthh^p?aS  *way*  1  didn’t  have  a  pattern,  but  I  spread  theg 
•i  and  cut  and  sewed  till  I  finally  got  it  like  I  wanted 

it.  The  first  set  of  sleeves  I  made  I  couldn't  get  ray  arms  in  them,  but 
there  was  cloth  enough  to  cut  another  set.  I  still  remember  how  it  was 
made.  The  cloth  was  light  pink,  with  little  deep  pink  roses,  of  some 
soft  cotton  material.  It  was  made  with  a  narrow  double  ruffle  around  the 
shoulders,  wrists ^  and  at  the  top  of  a  ruffle  on  the  skirt*  I  felt  very 
proud  of  it  when  it  was  finished,  and  it  really  was  a  very  good  job,  for 
a  first  attempt,  but  I  took  out  and  resewed  many  seams  before  I  had  it 
ready  to  wear,  I  bought  me  a  red  straw  sailor  hat  to  wear  with  it,  and 
really  felt  dressed  up. 

I  enjoyed  the  meetings  and  Sunday  School  very  much.  Brother  Losie 
was  my  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  he  was  a  good  one.  His  wife  was  blind, 
and  he  had  a  daughter,  Christine,  who  I  learned  to  think  a  great  deal  of. 

I  liked  to  go  to  their  place.  I  helped  her  to  milk  the  cow,  and  change 

her  to  new  grazing  places.  We  would  eat  bread  and  butter  and  onions  with 
a  glass  of  cold  milk. 

Papa  played  the  fiddle  for  their  dances,  and  I  played  the  guitar,  and 
May  Gale  played  the  organ.  May’s  mother  was  my  teacher  in  some  class 
that  I  attended,  and  she  drilled  a  group  of  girls  for  a  May  Day  festival. 
It  was  quite  an  event  in  my  life,  as  I  had  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  any  Church  activities  of  that  kind  before.  She  taught  us  a 
number  of  pretty  songs,  and  we  braided  the  Maypole.  I  made  me  a  white 
dress  for  this  occasion,  as  we  were  all  supposed  to  wear  white. 

There  was  a  big  swing  on  a  giant  cottonwood  tree  down  towards  the 

river,  where  the  young  folks  went  of  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  summer. 

Laura  Ellidge,  Mary  Magrath.  Ursula  Wilkins,  Ella  Clouse,  May  Gale, 
Janie  and  Ann  Nations  (sisters;,  and  Barbara  Packer  (who  lived  across  the 
river),  are  some  of  the  girls  that  I  remember.  Of  course  Ora  and  Annie 
Gilliland  helped  at  first.  Some  of  the  boys  I  remember  were  the  Wilkins 
boys  -  Joe,  Arvill,  and  Will.  The  Gale  boys  -  Jay,  Rube,  and  John.  The 
Hendricks  boys  -  Bayler  and  Charlie  (?).  Frank  McGrath.  The  Packer  boys- 
Ed  and  _ .  The  Merrill  boys  -  _ • 

I  remember  one  night  when  a  group  of  these  young  folks  came  by  in  a 
White-Top  to  take  me  to  a  dance  at  Packers,  who  lived  across  the  river. 

We  had  a  happy  time.  It  rained,  and  the  Gila  river  was  swollen  until  it 
was  not  safe  for  us  to  cross  it  in  our  White -Top,  so  we  danced  all  night, 
and  returned  home  next  morning  when  the  water  had  gone  down. 

Lelia  and  the  children  stayed  at  our  place  until  William  and  John 
could  find  work  and  send  for  them.  They  made  it  pleasanter  for  us  as 
Miss  Serena  was  sick  a  great  deal  of  the  time  while  we  lived  at  the 
Wilkins  place.  She  lost  a  baby  boy,  which  was  a  great  grief  to  her. 

Lelia  and  I  made  regular  trips  to  the  Post  Office  at  Duncan,  looking 
for  letters  from  John  and  William.  It  was  a  short  mile  down  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  There  was  lots  of  water  down  near  Duncan,  and  there  were 
wild  greens  growing  on  either  side  of  the  tracks,  we  would  take  our 
shopping  bags  and  gather  it  on  our  way  home,  and  then  cook  it  to  eat. 

We  cooked  with  cedar  wood,  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  used  it. 

We  usually  had  Postum  to  drink.  The  west  wind  brought  the  strong  ppngent 
odor  of  greasewood  which  grew  on  the  hillside  near.  This  mixture  of 
smells,  cedar  smoke,  greasewood,  sour  dock  greens,  and  Postum  became  so 
intermingled  with  the  memories  of  Duncan  and  Franklin  that  to  this  day, 
forty  five  years  later,  any  one  of  these  smells  brings  back  a  rush  of 
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memories  of  faces  and  people,  of  places  and  happenings,  that  means 
southern  Arizona  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old/ 

One  interesting  thing  that  I  could  never  figure  out  was  a  phantom 
train  that  appeared  on  the  track  about  the  time  of  morning  that  we  would 
be  going  for  the  mail.  At  first  it  would  be  far  away,  and  appeared  to 
be  coming  towards  us  from  the  south.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  I  thought 
it  was  a  real  train,  and  got  out  of  the  way  for  it  to  pass,  but  it  didn’t, 
pass,  though  it  came  quite  near.  Close  enough  to  see  the  white  steam 
shooting  out  on  either  side  of  the  engine.  The  only  thing  lacking  was 
the  noise.  The  folks  who  lived  there  said  that  it  was  just  a  mirage,  and 
thought  nothing  of  it,  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  to  me. 

At  last  the  long  looked  for  letter  came.  Lelia  and  the  children  left 
us  and  went  to  Jerome,  where  William  and  John  had  found  work,  how  I 
hated  to  see  them  leave,  and  how  lonesome  I  was  after  they  were  gone. 

After  the  work  was  done  Autie  and  I  would  explore  the  hills  around  the 
place  where  we  livedo  There  were  lots  of  birds.  Funny  old  roadrunners 
that  we  tried  to  catch.  They  always  stayed  a  little  ahead  of  us,  jumping 
bushes  with  their  necks  stretched  out,  and  their  scraggly  old  tails 
bobbing  around  as  they  trotted,  as  if  it  was  not  fastened  on  very  good. 

One  day,  when  we  were  out  in  the  hills,  the  wind  brought  the  most 
delicious  smell,  a  little  like  crabapple  blossoms,  or  wild  grape  blooms. 
We  began  a  search  to  see  what  it  could  be  on  that  barren  rocky  hilltop 
that  could  smell  so  sweet.  We  soon  discovered  a  tiny  blue  flower,  like 
an  iris,  with  the  sweetest  perfume  I  had  ever  smelled.  After  that  we 
always  knew  when  we  caught  a  breath  of  that  heavenly  odor  that  a  tiny 
blue  iris  was  near,  struggling  up  between  hot  dry  rocks,  to  gladden  the 
desert. 


We  hunted  for  smooth  round  rocks,  and  played  Jacks  with  them.  Autie 
had  a  22  rifle  that  we  had  lots  of  fun  with,  and  there  was  one  old  white 
range  cow  that  had  learned  how  to  get  through  the  fence  into  the  field, 
and  after  driving  her  out  a  dozjen  or  two  times  Joe  Wilkins  suggested 
using  the  22  rifle  on  her.  Autie  cracked  down  on  her,  she  fell  flatt  on 
her  side  as  if  he  had  killed  her,  but  the  next  second  she  was  up  and 
running.  During  the  remainder  of  the  summer  I  guess  he  shot  her  twenty 
five  times.  She  always  fell  flat,  but  was  always  up  again  like  a  cat. 

There  was  a  mountain  west  of  us  with  a  formation  on  top  of  it  that 
looked,  from  our  place,  about  like  a  barrel.  We  wanted  to  see  it  at 
closer  range,  but  it  was  too  far  to  hike.  One  day,  when  the  horses  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  we  decided  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  that  mountain. 

At  that  time  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  were  droves 
of  range  cattle  around  us  with  dangerous  bulls  among  them,  as  well  as 
range  horses,  that  made  it  unsafe  for  children  to  be  out  on  an  old  work 
mare,  and  an  almost  unbroken  colt.  I  was  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of 
cows,  or  horses  either.  The  ones  I  had  seen  were  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Chester  Dallas  was  going  with  us,  and  we  started  early.  We  passed  the 
first  line  of  low  hills,  and  in  a  small  valley  ahead  of  us  was  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  several  cows  with  young  calves.  They  started  milling  around  and 
bellowing.  My  horse  shied  around  causing  my  wide  brimmed  hat  to  fall  off. 
Without  the  least  thought  of  fear  I  hopped  off  and  got  it,  as  the  sun 
would  have  blistered  me  without  a  hat0  It's  a  wonder  I  was  not  killed, 
but  maybe  the  Lord  pitied  my  ignorance  and  fearlessness  a  little. 

We  finally  reached  the  foot  of  the  barrel  mountain,  rode  our  horses 
up  as  far  as  we  could,  and  then  tied  them  to  a  bush,  and  started  climbing. 
It  was  steep  and  rough,  and  I  ruined  my  best  shoes,  and  shoes  were  not 
too  easy  for  me  to  get  at  that  time. 

When  we  reached  the  barrel  we  saw  that  it  was  a  huge  rock,  the  sides 
almost  perpendicular.  We  were  determined  to  get  to  the  top  somehow,  1 
don’t  know  why.  We  could  see  a  train  going  through  the  valley  near  where 
we  lived.  It  looked  like  a  tiny  black  string  moving  along. 
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About  the  time  we  had  reached  the  torn  we  saw  several  range  horses  galloping  direct¬ 
ly  towards  where  we  had  our  animals  tlorl  ,  .  f  y  *5  “ 

-  f  .  ,  ,  -  .  iri.,  lecl*  Chester  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  we  were 

]  u  i  f  I  a,a  °r  twenty  niles  from  home  if  we  didn't  succeed  in  netting 

down  there  before  they  did.  ~  ^-*-“5 

The  climbing  down  was  nuch  "rare  difficult  than  <joinc  up  had  been,  but  we  made  it, 
and  started  on  our  way  home.  ’ 

When  we  got  home  I  found  that  somewhere  in  the  last  mile  of  the  trim  home  I  had  lost 
a  beautiful  comb  from  my  hair.  I  thought  I  knew  where  I  had  lost  it,  so  in  the  late  af¬ 
ternoon,  after  T  had  rested,  I  walked  out  in  the  direction  we  had  come,  to  see  if  I  could 
findit.  There  was  a  lone  cow  grazing  afound  off  to  the  south  of  me.  I  had  never  been 
afraid  of  an  old  cow,  and  paid  no  attention  to  her.  She  kept,  raisin*  her  head  and  trot- 
tin*  around,  but  T  went  on  looVin*  for  my  comb.  T  found  where  I  thou*ht  I  had  lost  it, 
and ^ as  I  came  back  past  the  cow  she  resumed  her  trotting  exercises,  emphasized  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  short.  Suddenly  she  lowered  her  head  and  bellowed,  with  her  ton*ue  out,  and 
charged  straight  towards  me.  T  knew  then  that  she  meant  business,  so  I  fsirlv  flew.  I 
was  a  good  runner,  but  she  was  gamin*  on  me.  py  a  tight  soueeze  I  reached  the  wire  fence 
j  and  rolled  under  it  just  before  she  man  a*ainst  it,  makin*  the  wires  snueat  t.hrou*h  the 
staples.  T  urs  tired,  but  I  didn't  lav  theme.  I  h-id  found  that  even  fearlessness  wns 
no  defense  against  a  lone  range  cow.  After  that  I  was  a  little  more  careful  of  takinrr 
long  hikes  away  from  the  house,  especially  if  there  were  stray  cows  around. 

hater  T  rs.  Dallas  tolB  me  of  a  bull  that  started  chasin*  a  child  that  was  walkin* 
home  from  Duncan.  The  bull  was  not  verm  close  to  him,  so  he  ran  up  a  canyon  and  dod*ed 
it,  hut  it  followed  him  for  a  mile  or  two,  catching  an  occasional  *1  immse  of  his  red 
sweater,  till  he  cane  into  their  lot,  scared  and  exhausted  from  running,  ^he  bull  appear¬ 
ed  on  a  nearby  hilltop,  still,  lookin*  for  him. 


Autie  and  I  marked  a  place  un  on  the  side  of  the  mesa  where  sounds  were  ’mrv  clear. 
There  was  a  waterin'*  place  away  out  in  the  flat,  southwest  of  us,  towards  the  foothills, 
where  there  were  often  lots  of  ran*e  cattle.  We  would  climb  slowly  up  the  si^e  of  the 
mesa.  We  could  not  hear  a  sound  until  we  had  reached  that  one  soot.  There  we  could  hear 
the  cows  bawling  distinctly. 

Then  there  were  certain  olaces  in  the  flat  below  where  there  was  a  mirage.  We  would 
watch  the  movin*  line  of  cattle  till  they  reached  that  strio,  then  their  le*s  suddenly 
seemed  to  be  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  they  looked  like  thev  were  walkin,*  on  stilts. 

These  things  were  all  new  and  strange  and  interesting  to  us.  We  never  tired  of 
ramblin*  over  the  hills,  or  olavin*  in  the  big  wash.  There  had  been  a  flood  since  Dallases 
had  bought  their  place,  and  such  a  mighty  stream  came  down  from  the  mountains  that  it  cut 
a  wash  tvranty  or  thirty  feet  deeo  ri*ht  through  their  farm.  There  was  one  thin*  that 
surprised  me,  it  showed  how  very  deep  the  roots  of  alfalfa  will  *0.  After  a  big  rain  that 
caused  another  section  of  dirt  to  fall  in,  taking  off  a  strin  of  the  lucerne  patch,  we 
found  one  root  that  was  twenty  six  feet  Ion*. 

One  day  when  papa  was  working  out  in  the  field,  he  caught  old  Blue,  the  horse  that 
was  staked  out  there,  aM  got  on  him  without  a  bridle,  to  ride  him  home.  Blue  decided  t,o 
have  a  little  fun.  He  started  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  coming  straight  across  the 
fields,  jumping  ditches  and  muddy  spots  where  they  were  waterin*.  Papa  yelled,  "Yip,  pee", 
and  just,  as  we  looked,  his  hat  flew  off.  They  dashed  up,  and  the  horse  stopped  suddenly 
at  the  corral  f?ate,  lookin*  very  pleased  with  himself.  We  lau*hed  at  papa  for  getting  so 
wild  and  reckless  out  here  in  Arizona.  we  said  he  hadn't  wanted  the  dinner  to  get  cold 
before  he  got  there  to  eat  it. 


Vy  first  exneriencd  in  working  away  from  home  came  when  Christine  Tocee,  who  was 
working  for  Mrs.  Billingsley,  got  sick  and  sent  for  me  to  work  in  her  place  till  she  was 
able  to  go  to  work  again.  The  work  was  not  hard,  and  Mrs.  Billingsley  was  real  nice  to  * 
work  for,  but  I  didn't  like  being  away  from  home.  While  I  was  at  Billingsleys,  I  met 
Annie  Caid,  a  young  widow  who  was  running  a  restaurant.  I  promised  to  work  for  her  as  soon 
as  Christine  was  hble  to  come  back  to  work  again.  I  enjoyed  working  for  Mrs.  Caid.  I 
stayed  with  her  till  she  sold  the  restaurant,  and  then  went  with  her  to  her  ranch,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Duncan. 

Mrs.  Caid's  ranch  was  a  funny  rambly  old  place,  built  ^^t  ou^  "^e  Tnesouite  and 
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^reasewood,  amon^  some  washes.  Ihe  main  part  of  the  house  was  un  on  level  ground,  but 
the  ri  . chen  and  d in in m  room  was  in  an  old  wash,  several  stems  lower,  sides  of  the  wash 

fome  h  walls,  and  +h=re  was  a  brush  bowery  in  front  mro+ftctin-  it  fro™  the  bo+  sun. 

It  was  cool  and  nleasant  down  there,  the  roo**  rising  just  hi-h  enough  from  the  level  -round 
to  ha-e  windows  on  either  side  for  light  and  breezes  to  eo^e  in. 

.  ^he  cool  hitohen,  with  Annie's  mood  cookin-,  (which  means  a  lot  in  the  life  of  a  -row- 
_n-  c  aid}  all  Tnad e^ very  nleasant  memories.  There  were  bwo  boys,  a  little  -ounmer  than 
myself,  who  kept  things  lively  around  the  olace.  So-etines  the’'  would  helm  me  with  the 
dishes ,  especially  if  there  was  somethinm  they  wanted,  me  to  do  when  +he  dishes  were  finished. 

The  nver  was  aear>  ^d  when  there  was  any  water  in  it  we  would  pull  off  our  shoes  and 
wade,  or  run  races  in  +he  s°~d.  Ion e times  these  hovs  were  not  so  nice.  One  dnv  when 
Annie's  hoy  friend  came,  thev  insisted  that  I  gG  up  and  meet  him.  I  didn't  want  to,  but 
they  hept  msistin-.  "Who ' s  afraid  of  Jack  Wisecarver?"  they  asVed .  I  told  them  I  wasn't 
afraid  m  him,  but  I  didn't  intend  to  go  un  there,  as  he  hadn't  come  to  see  me,  he  came  only 
to  see  Annie. 

Art,  Annie's  brother,  got  a  menacing  look  on,  ''Don't  ever  toll  ne  you  won't  do  thin-s. 

T  make  little  girls  lilre  you  mind  me."  I  was  no  weakling,  hut  there  we^e  two  of  them,  and 
thev  were  both  big  and  stror rr  for  their  a-es.  so,  after  a  two  hour  scramble  they  succeeded 
in  tying  my  hands  and  feet  together.  Then  thev  decided  to  put  boys  rants  on  me  before  tak¬ 
ing  meet  Jack.  ’"bey  finally  accomrlished  that  mart,  got  my  feet  tied  together 

amain  and  succeeded  in  dramming  me  up  there.  We  were  a  sorry  looking  trio.  Art's  nose  was 
bleedinm,  and  we  were  peeled  all  over.  !!y  wrists  were  skinned  with  the  roue,  and  I  was 
bawling.  Annie  was  real  mad  at  them  and  threatened  to  take  a  board  to  them  if  they  didn't 
untie  me  that  minute,  hut  they  were  not  very  badly  scared. 

While  I  was  working  for  '’m,  Dnid  I  mot  acquainted  with  a  ,rnimm  fellow  named  Dick  Day: 
he  v/as  very  pleasant  and  I  liked  him,  but  he  smelled  of  v/Hiskev  sometimes,  and  I  didn't 
like  that.  His  face  would  he  rad  then,  but  he  kept  it  from  being  '-monotonous  at  the  ranch, 


and  we  were  usually  glad  when  he  came. 

°re  time  while  Annie's  friend,  Jack  Wisecarver,  v/as  there,  Dick  bnumht;  a  whiteton  buggy 
and  the  four  of  us  went  to  an  ooen  air  dance  and  nionic  that  was  held  un  the  river  towards 
Virden.  There  v/as  a  floor  and  mood  music,  and  v/e  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Before  we  v/ere 

ready  to  start  for  home,  Dic>'Ts  face  had  grown  very  red  amain,  and  he  looked  sleepy.  I 

knew  then  that  our  little  friendship  was  goinm  to  be  a  very  temoorarv  affair. 

'Wiis  time  at  the  ranch  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  stayed  away  from  home  for  more 

than  a  week,  and  I  v/as  mettinm  terribly  homesick.  It  finally  got  so  bad  that  I  decided  to 
walk  home.  Art  said  he  had  a  bronco  I  could  ride,  but  that  he  was  locoed,  and  had  fits 
every  time  an’rone  got  on  him,  and  every  time  you  stoooed  him,  too.  But  I  wasn't  very  much 
afraid.  I  had.  been  on  everv  old  horse  and  mule  that  had  ever  been  on  our  place,  and  I  had 
never  fallen  off  or  been  thrown  from  one.  I  was  always  afraid  for  other  children  to  ride 
when  they  v/ere  not  used  to  it,  but  I  v/as  not  the  least  bit  afraid  to  ride  any  of  them  mvself, 
and  I  didn't  care  how  fast  they  went — the  faster  the  better.  So,  I  told  Art  that  if  he 
would  bring  his  locoed  animal  home,  that  I  would  give  it  a  trial.  I  felt  that  if  he  could 
ride  him,  I  could,  too.  In  a  day  or  two  I  heard  the  boys'  "Ye  hoo"  out  in  front,  and 
when  I  went  out  they  were  holding  a  scrawny  looking  little  mustang  that  showed  the  whites 
of  its  eyes  every  time  there  was  an  unusual  movement  around.  The  saddle  and  bridle  looked 
too  heavy  and  strong  for  the  horse,  as  if  they  alone  were  all  he  needed  to  carry,  without 
anyone  getting  in  the  saddle.  I  went  in  the  house  to  get  ready  to  go  home,  but  Annie  pro¬ 
tested.  She  was  afraid  I  would  get  hurt  on  the  horse.  She  kept  asking  me  if  I  had  ever 
ridden  horses,  and  wasn't  I  afraid  of  that  crazy  locoed  thing,  but  my  desire  to  go  home  was 
much  stronger  than  my  fear. 

Art  said  he  would  make  a  pass  at  getting  on  him  and  let  him  get  his  first  bucking 
spree  over  with,  and  then  maybe  he  would  go  along  all  right — just  so  I  didn't  let  him  stop. 

If  he  stopped,  he  would  start  bucking  again  when  I  started  him.  Art  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  leaned  his  weight  on  the  saddle,  and  the  action  began.  Up  in  the  air,  then  down; 
up  and  down,  with  his  head  between  his  forelegs.  The  boy  held  onto  the  reins  and  let  him 
buck  himself  down.  As  soon  as  he  slowed  up,  Art  said,  "Now,  it's  your  time,  Skeezicks, 
come  and  get  on,  and  make  him  go  like  the  wind  and  he'll  be  too  tired  to  do  very  much 
bucking."  I  got  on,  and  away  we  went.  My  red  sailor  hat  was  fastened  securely  with  elas¬ 
tic  under  my  chin,  and  pins  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  horse  seeded  to  enjoy  running,  and 
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it  just  suited  me,  too  They  had  warned  me  to  keen  the  reins  ti»ht  and  not  let  him  get 

ea  °vm*  1S  ,,  rie  to  reneT,1^er  as  we  streaked  along — out  through  the  "reasewood 
and  mesquite  across  the  wash  up  the  hill,  then  over  the  level  stretch  to  Duncan. 

All  went. well  till  we  got  into  town,  and  my  steed  wanted  to  go  to  the  Post  Office 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going.  I  pulled  on  the  left  rein  till  his  head  was  ranked 
sideways,  but  he  kept  galloping  to  the  right  till  he  nulled  un  at  the  Post  Office  and 
stopned  with  a  thud,  and  wouldn't  move.  There  were  several  old  men  sitting  out  in  front 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  little  show.  When  he  did  move,  he  started  bucking,’  just  as  Art 
had  predicted.  Around  and  around  we  went,  and  un  and  down.  I  was  so  busy  holding  onto  the 
bucking  straps  that  I  couldn't  hold  his  head  un.  Finally  I  got  the  ouirt  and  started  lav- 
ing  it  on  as  hard  as  T  could.  'T’hose  old  men  laughing  had  made  me  mad.  He  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  ranch,  but  I  finally  got  him  headed  south  towards  Franklin.  I  olied  the  whin, 
and  he  really  did  stretch  out. 

The  folks  had  moved  over  close  to  Prather's  Windmill,  just  north  of  the  church,  so  I 
had  a  long  level  stretch  ricdit  down  the  railroad  tracks.  Pana  was  working  out  in  the  field 
and  saw  me  coming.  He  said  he  wondered  if  anyone  else  had  a  red  sailor  hat  like  that.  By 
the  time  I  got  to  the  big  gate,  he  was  there  to  meet  me.  nI  said  that  was  mor  when  that 
red  sailor  was  only  a  smeck,  but  what  in  the  wo~ld  is  all  +he  rash  about?"  I  told  him  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  "Well,  you  were  certainly  not  wasting  any  time." 

TTow  glad  I  was  to  see  him  J  He  looked  thin  and  sicv.  He  was  homesick,  too.  He  said 
that  if  he  could  ever  get  away  from  that  crgaring  desert  sun  to  where  there  was  soft  ^rass 
under  shade  trees,  and  birds  that  nested  in  them,  and  water  that  was  not  full  of  alkali, 
he  would  never  leave  it  avain.  I  knew  right  then  that  our  stay  in  Arizona  was  limited.  I 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  Kentucky,  but  I  was  sure  that  that  was  what  we  were  croin'*  to  do. 
Papa  was  of  a  disnosition  that  when  his  mind  was  umset,  his  body  became  ill,  and  I  knew  he 
had  never  liked  Arizona,  try  as  he  would. 

I  was  not  a  very  good  cook,  as  I  had  not  had  very  much  experience.  I  was  not  used  to 
making  "light  bread".  We  usually  had  combread  or  biscuits,  made  with  buttermilk,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  had  no  cow  here,  so  Delia  had  taught  me  how  to  make  li^ht  bread.  We  drank  Pos- 
tum  for  breakfast,  and  even  today  as  I  write,  t^e  smel]  of  cedar  smoke  and  a  mlastered 
dobie  wall  brings  back  memories  of  Postum  and  soiir  tasting  bread  and  the  odor  of  greasewood, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  that  went  to  make  um  our  life  in  ^anklin. 

Other  memories  are  of  Mrs.  Dallas  jumping  up  and  flirting  her  amron  as  she  hollered 
"shew  P  at  the  hawks  that  kept  bothering  her  chickens,  of  ml ay in m  in  the  deem  washes  that 
had  ruined  the  Dallas  farm,  of  lonm  explorations  into  the  hills  with  Autie,  or  um  the  river 
towards  Virden. 

One  dark  night  I  well  never  forget.  Ora  Oilliland  and  I  decided  to  cn^e  straight 
across  the  fields  from  the  church  to  our  mlace.  We  mot  lost  and  came  onto  the  railroad 
tracks,  got  into  a  field  that  had  been  irrigated,  and  floundered  around  in  the  mud  and 
ruined  our  best  shoes.  We  sment  the  biggest  mart  of  the  ni^ht  getting  home.  The  tracks 
were  away  to  the  south  of  Franklin,  so  we  were  far  out  of  our  way,  and  got  our  biggest 
scare  when  we  nearly  ran  into  a  camm  of  Mexican  men  down  by  the  railroad.  To  two  young 
girls,  this  was  really  an  experience. 


Before  the  cron  was  harvested,  mapa  sold  it  and  began  racking  to  start  for  Kentucky. 

Our  boxes  and  trunks  were  all  ready  to  go,  and  we  were  ready  to  start  on  the  morrow.  That 
evening  Dick  Day  came  for  me  to  go  with  a  group  of  young  folks  to  a  dance  in  Duncan.  Papa 

didn't  want  me  to  go,  but  as  it  was  the  last  night  I  would  be  there,  of  course  I  wanted  to 

go  very  much.  Papa  didn't  usually  object  to  my  going  places  unless  there  was  a  good  reason, 
and  when  he  said  he  would  rather  I  wouldn't  that  was  the  final  word.  But  this  time  the 
boys  and  girls  begged  him  so  to  let  me  go  till  he  finally  said  if  I  would  promise  to  be 

home  by  eleven  o'clock,  I  could  go.  I  meant  it  when  I  promised,;  but  when  eleven  o'clock 

came,  they  would  not  bring  me  home,  and  at  one  o'clock  I  said  I  was  going  to  walk  home 
alone,  so  they  finally  took  me.  I  think  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  really  disobeyed 
my  father.  On  the  way  home  Dick  asked  me  to  stay  in  Arizona  with  him.  He  begged  and 
pleaded,  said  he  would  never  drink  another  drop  if  I  would,  but  I  didn't  even  remotely  con¬ 
sider  it.  He  gave  me  a  beautiful  white  feather  fan  that  probably  cost  more  than  everything 

I  had  on.  Papa  was  awake  when  I  went  in,  and  I  just  told  him  the  truth*  and  he  didn't  scold 
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We  had  a  pleasant  trip  back  to  Kentucky,  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis.  We  were 
Steps  from  the  waiting  room,  down  into  a  shady  yard  where  hundreds  of 
people  were  sitting  or  milling  around;  about  halfway  down  the  steps  my  petticoat  lost  its 
button  and  dropped  down  around  my  feet,  almost  tripping  me.  I  just  stepped  out  of  it, 
roiied  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  satchel  I  was  carrying.  I  didn't  feel  so  terribly  embarrassed, 
since  there  was  not  a  soul  among  the  crowd  that  was  looking  at  me  that  I  knew  of,  and  I 
would  probably  never  sde  them  again  anyway.  I  was  thankful  that  I  didn't  fall  down  the 

steps.  Papa  said  I  picked  it  up  as  casually  as  if  it  had  been  a  handkerchief  I  had  dropped. 

Back  in  Kentucky  papa  was  happy  again;  to  hear  the  birds  sing,  the  babble  of  water  over 
rocks,  the  soft  grass  under  the  shade  trees,  and  the  mellow  sunshine  that  filtered  through 
the  leaves  was  all  he  needed,  but  not  me— I  was  lonesome  for  the  west. 

!Te  rented  a  little  house  on  the  hillside,  below  Mr.  Holt's  place.  Ozie,  Evert's  sister, 

and  I  became  fast  friends.  Evert  and  Sadie  lived  at  the  old  Sol  Smith  place,  just  across 
the  creek  to  the  East  of  us.  Ozie  and  I  both  enjoyed  going  to  their  place.  We  had  many 
happy  times  together  that  fall  and  winter.  I  remember  one  time  especially,  when  I  was  up 
there,  and  Ozie  and  I  were  planning  something,  as  usual.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  we  never 
planned  anything  that  was  undesirable,  usually  to  embroider  something,  make  a  basket  of 
crepe  paper  flowers,  or  remodel  some  of  our  clothing,  write  letters,  or  practice  some  new 
song  we  had  learned.  About  the  only  harm  there  could  possibly  have  been  was  the  fact  that 
we  would  stay  awake  longer  than  was  good  for  us,  for  both  of  us  had  to  be  up  early  to  help 
with  the  work  around  the  place. 

Anyway,  this  special  evening  we  begged  Mrs.  Holt  to  let  Ozie  go  home  with  me  for  just 
a  minute,  we  wouldnlt  be  gone  long.  She  would  not  give  her  consent,  so  we  went  out,  very 
dejected.  Of  course  Ozie  walked  part  way  home  with  me.  When  we  reached  the  barn,  there 
was  the  house  in  sight,  so  I  said  we  could  run  right  quick  and  see  those  patterns  she  wanted 
to  look  over,  and  be  back  before  Mrs.  Holt  missed  her.  We  took  hands  and  ran  as  fast  as 
we  could,  hunted  up  the  box  of  patterns,  found  what  we  wanted,  and  started  back  feeling  a 
little  guilty.  When  we  neared  the  big  bam,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  stood  Mrs.  Holt, 
almost  filling  the  road,  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  thunder  storm,  with  a  long  switch  in 
her  hand. 

"Ozellie,  I'm  agonta  give  both  of  you  a  good  whipping  for  not  minding  me.  I  told  you 
both  plainly  that  you  couldn't  go."  We  swore  that  we  had  not  meant  to  go  when  we  left  the 
house,  and  explained  humblt  about  the  patterns,  and  how  we  thought  we  could  run  and  get  them 
and  be  back  before  she  missed  us.  She  finally  hit  Ozie  a  little  tap  or  two,  and  told  us 
she  ought  to  raise  welts  on  both  of  us,  and  that  she  would  do  it  the  next  time  we  disobeyed 
her.  I  know  she  must  have  been  disgusted  with  us  lots  of  times.  When  Ozie  was  learning  to 
play  the  guitar,  we  practiced  over  and  over,  again  the  1,  2,  3,  4.  -1,  2,  3,  4.  Mrs.  Holt 
said  it  seemed  to  say,  "Jack's  a  poopin',  Jacks  a  poopin'."  I  suppose  she  grew  pretty  tired 
of  hearing  it  so  much,  but  not  so  with  us. 

Mr.  Holt  bought  Ozie  a  lovely  sweet- toned  guitar  with  twelve  strings,  and  our  happi¬ 
ness  was  about  complete. 

Eugene  Fuller  was  Ozie's  boy  friend,  and  Garvie  was  mine.  They  would  come  together  to 
see  us,  sometimes  at  my  place,  but  more  often  at  Oaie's,  as  she  had  a  front  room,  and  in 
the  summer  there  were  lots  of  roses,  jonquils,  and  honeysuckle.  One  special  rosebush,  which 
had  tiny  pink  roses  in  clusters,  was  our  favorite,  and  their  perftrihe  was  heavenly. 

Garvie  prided  himself  on  his  fast  bu£gy  horses ,  and  he  really  had  one  that  could  get 

over  the  ground,  named  Damon.  He  was  not  a  trotter,  but  he  paced,  and  no  one  could  ever 

pass  us  when  he  had  old  Damon  to  the  buggy.  He  had  another  scrubby  old  nag  he  called  Dude, 
that  was  not  much  for  looks,  but  he  had  the  speed.  Garvie  would  spread  his  tail  out  over 
the  dashboard,  then  tell  him  he  was  three  quarters  to  the  breeze  now,  so  just  take  off.  It 
didn't  take  much  encouragement.  I  was  always  afraid  he  would  fall  down  and  kill  himself 
and  us,  but  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  surefooted. 

Papa  bought  a  crop  of  tobacco  that  had  already  been  set  out,  and  we  finished  working  it. 

I  can  remember  going  to  work  with  him  early  of  a  morning  when  the  dsw  would  be  white  all 

over  the  fuzzy  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  in  thirty  minutes  we  would  be  dripping  wet.  Ihe  morn¬ 
ings  were  chilly,  too,  until  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  diy  the  dww.  Sometimes  it  was  foggy , 
and  the  sun  would  not  come  out  till  nearly  noon. 

Worming  and  suckering  tobacco  was  a  terrible,  backbreaking  job,  and  the  gum  from  the 
sticky  green  leaves  would  soon  be  all  over  our  hands  and  clothing,  so  thick  that  when  a 
garment  became  folded  and  stuck,  it  was  hard  to  pull  it  apart  again.  The  sickening  smell 
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of  the  hot  sun  on  the  green  tobacco  usually  gave  me  a  headache. 

I  have  already  mentioned  keeping  company  with  Garvie,  but  now  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
first  part  again: 

There  were  lots  of  apples  on  some  big  old  apple  trees  on  the  hillside  below  the  stables 
One  afternoon  while  I  was  picking  up  apples  to  dry,  I  heard  someone  call  me.  Coming  up 
through  the  field  was  Garvie  Odell,  who  had  been  ploughing  in  a  field  across  the  creek.  He 
asked  me  if  I  needed  help,  said  that  he  was  working  for  Ellis  Walker,  who  had  married  his 
sister  Alice.  We  sat  in  the  shade  and  visited  while  his  horses  had  a  good  long  rest. 

When  I  was  younger,  Garvie  used  to  come  home  with  John,  to  sleep  sometimes  (at  least 
once  that  I  remember  of),  as  they  were  going  with  two  of  the  Smith  girls.  I  was  still  a 
child  at  that  time,  but  I  thought  he  was  about  the  handsomest,  most  romantic  looking  young 
fellow  I  ever  saw.  He  wore  gorgeous  ties,  and  fastened  ribbon  streamers  on  his  buggy  whip, 
and  they  fluttered  in  the  breeze  as  his  horse  cantered  along. 

Now  that  IJc  was  older,  and  he  was  showing  an  interest  in  me,  my  dream  of  the  perfect 
prince  charming  was  almost  a  reality.  Long  after  all  the  apples  had  been  picked  up,  and 
the  sun  was  getting  low,  he  said  he  must  be  going,  and  asked  me  if  he  could  come  and  take 
me  for  a  ride  the  following  Sunday.  I  almost  walked  in  a  trance  the  test  of  the  week. 
Everything  went,  smooth  and  lovely  till  later,  when  we  had  bought  the  old  Ferrell  place, 
on  the  hill  east  of  the  Morris  place.  Garvie  came  one  evening  when  two  of  the  missionaries 
we  re  there:  Elders  Hand  and  Petersen.  Papa  played  the  violin,  and  Garvie  played  the  guitar 
and  Elder  Hand  and  I  danced  a  little.  That  made  Garvie  furious.  He  said,  "You  can't  tell 
me,  that  doggoned  scrappah's  stuck  on  you."  That  was  the  first  fly  in  the  lovely  ointment. 
Me  continued  to  chew  the  rag.  He  tried  to  make  me  promise  that  I  wouldn't  dance  with  him 
any  more,  but  I  was  stubborn  and  wouldn't  promise. 

Finally  one  Sunday  evening,  when  President  Kimball  and  his  companions  were  there, 

Garvie  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  he  said,  "What  is  there  about  that 
doggone  Kormonism  that  you're  so  crazy  about,  anyway?"  I  proceeded  to  tell  him,  and  it 
tookhquite  a  while.  He  was  not  very  favorably  impressed,  and  went  home  sullen. 

The  next  time  he  came  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  how  dear  his  mother  was  to  him;  how  he 
had  always  obeyed  her  in  everything.  At  last  he  said  she  told  him  she  wanted  him  to  marry 
someone  he  loved,  and  that  she  had  just  one  request,  that  he  would  not  marry  a  Mormon.  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  he  would  obey  her,  and  that  I  had  made 
a  resolution  that  I  would  not  marry  anyone  who  was  not  a  Mormon. 

I  don't  think  he  was  expecting  that  kind  of  an  answer.  He  knew  I  liked  him  very  much, 
and  he  couldn't  imagine  anyone  choosing  a  funny  old  religion  in  preference  to  him.  We  wept 
a  little  and  said  a  sad  goodnight. 

The  next  Friday,  Elmo  and  Ivan  Cooksie.  came  and  stayed  all  night,  and  on  Saturday  the 
Elders  were  there  again.  Garvie  had  not  said  he  was  coming  back  Sunday  (neither  had  he  said 
he  would  not),  so  when  Elmo  asked  me  to  go  home  with  him,  I  decided  I  would.  I  didn't  leave 
any  word  for  Garvie.  Miss  Serena  said  when  he  came  Sunday  and  found  I  was  gone,  he  was 
furious.  I  hated  to  leave  the  missionaries,  they  looked  so  forlorn  when  I  said  I  was  going. 

Miss  Serena  siid  Elder  Hand  cried  after  we  left,  and  had  to  leave  the  room.  He  said, 
as  he  left,  "Brother  Marquess,  you  have  an  awful  good  girl,  and  I  sure  like  her." 

I  spent  six  miserable  weeks  at  Elmo's.  I  kicked  around  and  passed  the  days  off  very 
well.  Cy,  Ethel,  Pearl,  and  Ivan  Cooksie  were  often  there,  Sr  I  was  with  them  at  their 
place.  But  when  night  came,  and  we  went  to  bed,  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  lots  of  times. 

Still,  the  memory  of  Garvie' s  mother's  request,  and  him  thinking  he  should  obey  her, 
was  enough  to  make  me  determined  to  stay  away  long  enough  that  it  would  all  be  over  when  I 
went  back.  The  funny  thing  about  that  affair  was  that  Garvie  finally  married  a  Mormon  girl 
and  became  a  staunch  Mormon  himself,  while  I  married  a  fellow  who  was  not  a  Mormon,  and  had 
a  difficult  time  converting  him. 

One  day,  in  the  fall,  Edgar  Carmack  was  hauling  com  for  my  dad,  and  I  climbed  up  on 
the  load  with  him.  We  were  jogging  along,  when  in  the  distance  we  saw  Garvie  and  Annie 
coming  in  the  buggy.  He  had  it  all  dolled  up  with  ribbons  on  the  sides  of  the  horses'  head 
and  on  his  whip,  with  a  flashy  robe  over  their  laps  to  keep  the  dust  off.  We  hurriedly 
pulled  our  shoes  off,  put  them  behind  us,  and  hung  our  bare  feet  off  on  the  side  next  to 
them  so  we  would  look  like  real  hillbillies. 

Lena,  Miss  Serena's  niece,  came  and  stayed  most  of  that  winter  with  us,  and  we  had 
pleasant  times  together.  Eddie  East  went  with  her,  and  the  Missionaries  were  there  a  lot. 

We  always  enjoyed  them. 
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Biat  winter>  while  stripping  tobacco,  my  father  began  tasting  it.  I  knew  it  the 
first  day  he  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  asked  him  if*  he  had  been  chewing  tobacco.  He  looked 
astonished,  and  asked  me  how  in  the  world  I  knew  he  had  tampered  with  it,  as  he  had  only 
put  a  tiny  little  piece  in  his  mouth  to  see  if  it  had  a  nice  flavor.  He  continued  to  taste 
it,  and  soon  his  old  stomach  trouble  came  back.  I  begged  and  pleaded  with  him  to  leave  it 
alone.  I  think  he  did  quit  several  times,  but  always  tasted  it  again.  One  time,  when 
there  was  a  Conference  being  held  at  our  place,  President  Kimball  prophecied  that  if  he 
did  not  obey  the  i7ord  of  /Jisdom  that  he  would  die  before  the  year  was  out.  After  the  meet¬ 
ing  he  went  to  my  father,  put  his  arm  around  him,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
he  told  him  that  he  loved  him,  and  please  not  to  feel  that  he  wanted  his  prediction  to  come 
true,  that  he  had  only  spoken  as  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  directed  him.  Papa  grew  thinner 
and  nothing  he  ate  agreed  with  him.  At  last  I  quit  school  to  take  care  of  him  and  do  the 

work  around  the  place.  Autie  did  moist  of  the  work  on  the  farm.  I  helped  him  when  I  could. 

We  had  a  nice  garden,  and  I  canned  tomatoes  and  apples  for  winter. 

I  made  soaps  and  gruels,  and  everything  I  could  think  of  for  papa  to  eat  to  keep  his 
stomach  from  hurting,  but  nothing  relieved  it.  The  medicine  the  doctor  gave  him  did  no 
good.  Finally  he  became  so  weak  that  he  lay  on  the  bed  most  of  the  time. 

One  morning  when  I  came  in  his  lips  were  blue,  and  there  was  a  glaze  over  his  tired 
blue  eyes.  He  said,  "Well,  daughter,  it's  here  at  last.  Now  that  I've  waited  too  long,  I 
wish  we  had  sent  for  Lelia  and  John  to  come  home.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  see  them 
again."  I  answered,  "Let's  send  a  telegram  and  tell  them  to  come  right  home.  I'll  keep 
you  alive  till  they  get  here."  He  akked  me  how  I  thought  I  could  keep  him  alive.  I  told 
him  I  would  keep  the  blood  circulating  by  rubbing  him  all  the  time.  I  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  him  that  I  could  do  it.  Elmo  was  sent  to  Hopkinsville  as  ■fast  as  he  could  go,  to  send 

the  telegram.  He  had  to  wait  about  two  hours  for  eomeone  to  go  to  the  field  where  John  and 

William  were  working  before  they  could  send  word  back  as  to  just  when  they  would  start. 
Finally  the  answer  came  back,  "We  will  start  for  home  Thursday  morning." 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  the  message  for  Elmo  to  take  to  town,  I  had  started  my  task 

of  rubbing.  I  rubbed  him  all  over  continually,  with  my  hands  next  to  his  flesh.  I  begged 

the  Lord  to  let  it  be  effective,  and  to  let  him  live  till  they  got  here.  All  day  and  all 

night  I  rubbed.  When  I  would  start  to  doze  and  slow  up,  papa  would  say,  "Keep  it  up, 

daughter,  if  you  possibly  can.  This  old  clock  is  about  to  stop  again." 

I'll  never  forget  how  thankful  I  was  when  I  saw  Sadie  getting  off  a  horse  at  the 
stile  block  out  in  front.  Together  we  kept  the  rubbing  up  till  they  arrived  Sunday  morning. 
It  had  been  told  around  that  Mr.  Marquess  was  dying,  and  that  we  had  sent  for  the  children 
to  come  home  from  Utah.  By  Sunday  morning  the  yard  was  full  of  people,  also  the  lot  in 
front  of  the  yard.  We  kept  most  of  them  out  of  the  house,  as  it  worried  him. 

He  said,  "What  in  the  world  do  all  those  people  want  to  come  for?  I  gubss  they  want 
to  see  how  a  Mormon  will  die."  I  will  never  forget  those  long  nights  while  I  sat  on  a 

footstool  by  his  bed  and  rubbed  to  keep  life  in  him.  There  was  a  moon,  and  a  mockingbird 

sang  all  night  those  three  nights  that  we  battled  with  death.  One  of  the  nights  a  little 
dog,  who  must  have  been  lost,  started  howling  in  front.  It  was  a  strange  dog,  as  we  didn't 
possess  one.  Someone  went  out  and  started  throwing  rocks  at  it  to  drive  it  away.  Papa 
heard  them  and  said  not  to  hurt  it;  it  sounded  lonesome  enough  without  having  rocks  thrown 
at  it. 

I  think  .;Lt  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  Sunday  morning  when  I  heard  arguing  by  the 
front  door.  Someone  was  trying  to  keep  John  from  coming  in  too  abruptly,  as  papa  was  dozing 
and  all  were  afraid  that  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  shock  for  him.  Lelia' a  folks 
had  hired  a  rig  from  the  livery  stable,  but  John  had  been  in  too big  a  hurry  to  go  around 

by  the  road,  and  had  cut  across  the  field  afoot,  and  had  got  there  ahead  of  the  carriage. 

Suddenly  papa  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "John's  here,isn't  he?"  Johnnie  tried  to  control 
his  feelings,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  he  cried  until  he  was  exhausted.  The  others  soon 
arrived,  and  Lelia  didn't  shed  a  tear,  but  set  to  work  trying  to  devise  some  way  to  help 
him  regain  his  health. 

Papa  was  happy,  and  seemed  to  feel  better  for  a  while.  They  were  so  sorry  we  had  not 
sent  for  them  sooner.  He  lived  a  few  more  days,  and  about  noon  he  said  he  wanted  all  of 
us  near,  as  he  guessed  he  would  have  to  leave  us.  It  was  getting  hard  for  him  to  breathe, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  mist  before  his  eyes.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  weAwere  all  there, 
calling  us  each  by  name,  and  groping  with  his  hands  to  find  us.  He  told  us  just  how  death 
seemed.  He  said  his  breath  was  getting  shorter,  "About  two  more  breaths  and  I'll  see 
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what  s  on  the  other  side.  He  asked  where  Autie  was,  and  praised  him  for  his  faithful- 

d^lng  t11  t?e+?ard  Y°fk  Slnce  he  had  been  sick*  He  told  b1"*  he  could  have  old 
Bob  (the  horse),  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  for  his  own.  He  told  us  to  be  good  to  Sis 

(Miss  oerena),  as  she  had  been  a  faithful  old  soul  to  him.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  with  a 
surprised  and  happy  look  and  said,  "Etta.""  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "Ky, 
what  beautiful  flowers,”  then  his  head  dropped  forward,  and  he  was  gone. 

I  hurried  out,  and  down  past  the  stables,  to  a  place  where  I  had  often  gone  to  say 
my  prayers.  For  a  while  I  could  hardly  get  my  breath.  It  seemed  to  work  on  a  valve  that 
would  only  work  one  way.  I  wondered  if  I  was  going  to  die  too,  but  after  lyin'*  on  the 
ground  for  a  while,  I  began  to  feel  better  and  went  back  to  the  house. 

/That  a  comfort  it  was  to  have  Lelia  and  the  children  and  John  with  us! 

After  the  funeral  Miss  Serena  began  to  prepare  for  a  sale.  She  and  her  brother, 

Frank  Long,  were  strong  on  people's  rights  by  law,  and  reminded  me  a  number  of  times  that 
I  had  no  right  to  even  touch  a  windfall  apple,  if  they  were  a  mind  to  go  strictly  by  law. 
They  thought  we  were  a  peculiar  bunch  of  children,  to  not  want  anything  on  the  poor  old 
place.  I  did  keep  the  guitar  papa  had  bought  for  me,  though  she  said  by  rights  she  could 
have  sold  it  if  she  had  wanted  to. 

It  made  us  sad  to  even  think  of  squabbling  over  the  few  things  papa  had  accumulated, 
and  we  were  determined  that  we  would  never  stoop  to  such  a  thing.  I'm  sure  Miss  Serena 
was  a  little  disappointed,  as  she  was  anxious  to  show  her  knowledge  of  legal  proceedings. 

I  want  none  of  my  children,  or  grandchildren  to  think  that  there  was  discord  and 
squabbling  between  me  and  my  stepmother,  for  there  was  not. 

I  did  all  the  washing  (scrubbed  on  a  washboard)  and  the  ironing,  milked  the  cows, 
did  the  cooking  and  dishwashing,  and  although  Autie  teased  her  continually  and  laughed  at 
at  her  one  time  (she  hummed,  and  he  would  hum  it  after  her),  she  thought  a  great  deal  more 
of  him  than  she  ever  did  of  me. 


After  the  sale,  Miss  Serena  went  to  her  brother's,  Frank  Long,  and  I  went  to  Sadie's. 
Here  at  Sadie's,  Ozie,  Evert's  sister,  and  I  renewed  the  friendship  that  had  existed  between 
us  since  childhood. 

i  Edgar  (Carmack)  went  to  work  for  Evert,  and  we  were  soon  married,  and  moved  to  the 
olfl  Birchf ield  Marquess  place. 

William,  Lelia' s  husband,  came  home  after  he  had  disposed  of  their  crop  in  Utah,  and 
they  moved  to  the  old  Hubbard  Stewart  house  (which  was  near  the  old  homestead  of  Jot  Lind- 
ley,  who  married  my  grandfather's  youngest  sister,  "Peggy"  Armstrong  Lindley — see  special 
mention  of  her  in  my  great  grandfather  Ben  Armstrong's  will). 

In  the  spring  Edgar  rented  my  father's  old  place  from  Miss  Serena,  and  we  moved  back 
to  the  old  house,  where  Cecil,  my  first  child,  was  bom.  I  helped  Edgar  all  spring,  anxious 
to  get  a  big  crop  planted  so  we  could  have  extra  for  the  little  one  that  was  coming.  If 
I  had  been  wiser  I  would  have  kept  a  little  more  quiet,  as  I  was  in  constant  pain,  but  this 
was  my  first,  and  I  thought  that  was  only  natural,  and  worked  in  the  fields  in  spite  of  it. 

One  day,  as  I  Was  going  to  the  house,  a  shower  came  up.  I  was  running  to  keep  from 
getting  wet.  Between  the  well  and  the  house,  along  the  row  of  fruit  trees,  the  path  was 
very  slippery.  Suddenly  my  feet  flew  from  under  me,  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  side.  We  laugh¬ 
ed,  and  went  on  to  the  house,  fixed  lunch,  and  did  the  usual  chores  around  the  place. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  not  feeling  any  worse  than  usual.  I  remember  thinking,  be¬ 
fore  I  went  to  sleep,  that  I  must  get  some  material  for  some  little  clothes  and  get  them 

made  soon,;  there  was  no  particular  hurry,  though,  as  I  had  about  three  months  in  which  to 
get  them  made. 

About  one  o’clock  I  awoke  with  a  severe  colic.  I  endured  it  till  almost  daylight, 
before  waking  Edgar.  When  it  was  light  he  went  for  Mrs.  Carmack,  his  stepmother,  who  was 

a  pretty  good  nurse.  When  all  of  her  colic  remedies  failed  to  do  any  good,  and  the  pain 

grew  worse,  they  sent  for  cousin  Sis  Cansler,  the  granny  woman.  About  one  o'clock  after 
noon,  a  tiny  little  son  was  bom,  weighing  about  two  pounds.  None  of  them  expected  him  to 
live,  but  I  did.  I  was  sure  he  would. 

Poor  little  thing,  not  one  garment  to  put  on  him.  Mrs.  Carmack  brought  some  of  Ernest's 
old  left  overs  and  put  them  on  him  till  we  could  get  some  clothes  made.  They  were  so  big 
he  was  lost  in  them,  but  they  kept  him  warn  .The  baby  slept  continually,  and  would  not  stay 
awake  long  enough  to  eat.  About  one  swallow  and  he  was  sound  asleep  again,  but  I  made  him 
swallow  so  often  that  he  survived.  The  baby  was  born  on  a  Sunday.  The  following  Sunday 
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morning  there  was  no  on©  there  but  myself  and  the  kbw  t  j 

s  m/se-Li  and  the  baby.  I  needed  some  warm  water  to  wash 

him  with,  and  I  went  to  the  kitchen  after  it.  I  tilted  the  big  old  iron  teakettle  over  to 

pour  the  water,  and  something  happened.  I  turned  blind  and  sick,  and  a  terrible  pain 

seized  me.  I  groped  duck  to  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  I  was  in  such  terrible  agony  that 

my  tongue  even  refused  to  function.  I  was  conscious,  but  could  hardly  speak. 

Edgar  sent  for  Mrs.  Cansler  again,  and  Sadie  and  Lelia  came.  For  several  days  I  was 
turned  over  only  in  a  sheet.  My  one  worry  was  that  maybe  my  milk  would  not  be  good  for  the 

baby,  with  me  sick,  and  that  they  were  not  feeding  him  often  enough,  but  after  another  week 

I  was  able  to  take  care  of  him  myself. 

When  he  was  two  months  old  I  went  to  Lelia' s  and  cousin  Leona  Armstrong  weighed  him, 
and  he  weighed  four  pounds  and  four  ounces.  I  cried,  as  I  had  expected  him  to  weigh  much 
more  than  that. 

There  was  not  much  more  outside  work  for  me  that  summer.  It  is  wonderful  how  a  mother 
can  love  a  baby,  even  when  he  is  a  tiny  little  thing.  My  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  him. 

My  heart  just  sang  with  happiness  and  thankfulness  for  him.  After  he  once  got  started  to 
growing,  he  fattened  like  a  little  pig,  and  became  a  oerfect  roly  poly  of  a  baby. 

There  were  two  houses  on  the  old  place,  and  we  moved  to  the  one  down  on  the  Buttermilk 

Hoad.  Edgar  made  cross— ties  that  winter  for  spending  money.  We  got  a  bunch  of  chickens, 

and  I  was  interested  in  taking  care  of  them.  I  sold  eggs  for  seven  cents  a  dozen.  Wayland 
Hale  worked  for  us,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow.  The  men  killed  rabbits,  and  we  had 
fried  rabbit,  rabbit  pie,  rabbit  dumplings,  and  every  way  I  could  fix  them  so  we  would  not 
get  too  tired  of  them.  I  baked  sweet  potatoes  in  the  dutch  oven,  too.  It  was  very  cold  in 
the  kitchen.  The  walls  were  thin,  and  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  I  had  lots  of 
dried  peaches,  too.  When  I  remember  that  winter,  part  of  the  memory  is  of  fried  peach  pies, 
rabbit  dumplings  and  good  combread  with  butter  and  sweet  milk,  and  my  baby  growing  fat  and 
round  and  learning  the  cute  little  things  like  first  words,  and  playing  with  his  toys  (which 
consisted  of  a  soft  ball  I  made  for  him,  and  a  string  of  spools). 

Edgar  was  able  to  chop  out  about  ten  cross  ties  a  day  with  the  broad  axe,  getting  ten 
cents  a  tie  for  them.  Mr.  Carmack  let  us  milk  a  little  black  heifer  who  had  her  first  calf, 
and  I  sold  buttermilk  to  the  sawmill  crew  who  had  a  camp  not  far  away. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  I  first  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galloway,  who  later  became  our  very 
dear  friends.  When  they  moved  the  sawmill  camp  over  to  the  Jim  Williams  hollow,  Edgar  hired 
out  to  them,  and  we  moved  with  them.  They  built  new  lumber  cabins  for  the  mill  hands. 

Galloway 4  and  ours  were  very  near  to  each  other. 

Cecil  was  exposed  to  whooping  cough  just  after  we  moved  there,  and  Mrs.  Galloway  said 
that  since  we  were  so  close,  we  would  not  try  to  keep  the  children  apart.  I  regretted  that 
decision  many  times,  as  her  little  girl,  Jewel,  took  whooping  cough  and  died.  Cecil  grew 
pale  and  thin  himself  before  he  was  finished  with  it. 

Edgar  and  Hoi  Boyd  worked  together  hauling  logs  for  the  mill,  and  he  stayed  at  our  place 
part  of  the  time.  He  became  very  fond  of  Cecil,  and  seemed  to  think  as  much  of  him  as  Edgar 
did.  Adrian  Cannon  was  there  a  lot,  too,  and  if  Cecil  could  have  been  spoiled,  they  would 
have  spoiled  him.  Adrian  called  him  Stud,  and  Galloways  called  him  "Sat  Boy".  Their  baby 
Hazel  and  Cecil  were  nearly  the  same  age,  so  on  her  washdays  I  would  keep  her  baby,  and  on 
my  washdays  she  kept  mine.  She  even  let  them  both  nurse  her  breast  when  they  were  hungry. 

I  did  the  same  when  I  kept  the  two  of  them.  We  grew  to  love  each  other  very  much,  and  our 
men  were  good  friends.  She  had  a  bunch  of  children:  Shelby,  Guy,  Mary,  Marvin,  Jewel,  and 
baby  Hazel. 

I  must  not  forget  Rick  Worthington,  the  manager  of  the  mill.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
very  intelligent. 

The  friendships  that  were  formed  during  the  two  years  we  worked  with  this  group  have 
lasted  through  life,  and  I  am  sure  will  continue  on  into  the  next  life. 

I  often  grew  homesick  for  ray  own  folks.  I  can  remember  the  thrill  I  experienced  one 
day  when  I  saw  Vera  and  Norman,  Lelia' s  children,  coming  in  the  distance.  They  had  walked 
a  long  way  alone.  Vera  had  brought  some  cloth  for  me  to  make  her  a  dress,  and  I  was  so  anxious 
to  make  it  very  pretty  that  I  made  it  so  fancy  that  I  don't  believe  she  ever  wore  it.  I 
was  very  remorseful  about  it.  We  didn't  have  too  many  nice  new  dresses,  though  always  enough 
to  be  neat. 

The  next  move  the  sawyers  made  was  to  a  place  they  called  Happy  Hollow,  eight  or  ten 
miles  north  west  of  Crofton,  away  out  in  the  hills  where  there  was  lots  of  good  oak  timber. 
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Mrs.  Galloway  said  that  if  they  would  let  us  live  close  to  each  other,  she  would  go; 

“  .“Jj*  !*  wo?fd  n°t  move  away  off  down  there  alone.  We  first  moved  into  an  old  schoolhouse 
and  lived  together  while  they  were  building  our  houses.  The  new  places  were  built  near 
other,  both  close  to  a  spring  of  clear  cold  water.  In  winter,  when  it  rained  a  lot,  we 
caught  wash  water  in  barrels.  In  summer  we  washed  at  the  spring. 

We  built  chicken  houses  of  poles  and  sawmill  slabs  and  raised  chickens,  enough  to 
have  what  we  needed  for  meat  and  eggs.  We  set  some  eggs  in  the  spring,  and  raised  little 
chickens.  One  day  we  heard  an  old  hen  scolding  and  floggind  and  making  an  awful  noise. 

When  we  went  to  find  the  cause  we  saw  a  rattlesnake,  whose  tail  end  was  still  in  a  hole 

beneath  a  big  tree.  He  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing  one  of  the  chickens,  which  was  nearly 

big  enough  to  fry.  A  boy  was  passing,  so  we  called  him,  and  he  took  a  stick  and  drug 
him  out  of  the  hole;  got  him  by  the  tail  and  popped  his  head  against  a  tree,  and  slung 
him  off  in  a  brush  pile.  It  was  over  three  feet  long.  There  were  lots  of  rattlers 
down  there.  One  day  fir.  Campbell,  the  woods  boss,  killed  a  big  one,  about  five  feet  long. 

He  was  interested  in  its  rattles.  Then  he  pried  its  mouth  open  to  see  its  fangs  at  close 

range.  It  was  not  entirely  dead,  and  blew  its  poison  breath  in  his  face  (or  surnpin'), 
anyway  he  grew  deathly  sicx,  and  was  barely  able  to  get  to  Gambles'  olace,  which  was  near, 
where  he  stayed  in  bed  all  day. 

Cecil  had  grown  plump  and  well  again.  He  had  yellow  curls,  and  was  a  beautiful 
child.  There  was  no  school  for  the  Galloway  children  to  go  to,  so  they  took  care  of 
Cecil  most  of  the  time.  One  cold  rainy  day  they  came  over  and  asked  if  they  could  take 
him  to  their  place  for  a  while.  I  paid  no  attention,  knowing  that  firs.  Galloway  would  take 
as  good  care  of  him  as  I  would .  About  an  hour  later  I  started  over  there  to  bring  him 

home,  and  to  my  horror  I  saw  that  they  had  not  taken  him  in  the  house,  but  had  him  out 

on  a  seesaw  where  they  were  playing.  He  was  wet,  and  his  feet  and  legs  were  as  cold 
as  ice.  I  hurried  home,  gave  him  a  warm  bath  and  a  glass  of  warm  milk  and  put  him  to  bed. 

He  went  right  to  sleep,  slept  too  long,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  hot,  and  breathing  with 
a  catch  in  his  breath.  He  was  hot  all  that  night. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  came  and  said  he  had  pneumonia.  I  hard¬ 
ly  ate  or  slept  till  the  first  danger  was  over.  Just  when  I  was  thinking  he  would  soon 
be  well,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  the  other  lung  was  affected.  I  can't  remember  just  how 
long  it  lasted,  but  too  long.  The  doctor  said  he  was  going  to  be  awfully  weak  when  the 
fever  had  run  its  course. 

Then  one  day  he  said  there  was  no  use  in  him  coming  back  any  more,  that  he  wasn't 
doing  any  good,  and  he  was  only  making  a  big  doctor  bill  (that  was  Dr.  Eugene  Croft).  I 
didn't  realize  that  he  was  giving  him  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  insisted  that  he  come 

back.  He  said  that  if  I  wonted  him  to  he  would  send  his  brother  Charlie,  who  he  consid¬ 

ered  a  better  child  doctor  than  himself.  The  next  day  Doctor  Charlie  came,  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  sat  and  looked  at  the  baby  for  a  while,  felt  his  pulse,  and  listened  with  his 
stethoscope,  and  then  asked  me  where  my  garbage  can  was.  I  told  him  it  was  just  outside 
the  window,  on  the  downhill  side  of  the  house.  He  raised  the  window  and  took  all  of  the 
bottles  of  medicine  we  had  been  using  and  dropped  them  into  it.  He  then  said,  "He'll  not 
be  needing  these  any  more."  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  change  the  medicine.  He 
said,  "liy  dear,  he'll  never  need  any  more  medicine,  he's  gone."  I  couldn't  believe  it, 
and  told  him  so.  He  said  that  the  baby  had  not  breathed,  nor  had  his  heart  beaten  for 
twenty  minutes. 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  the  baby  was  just  so  weak  from  the  fever  leaving  that  he 
couldn't  hear  the  heart  beat.  He  made  me  listen  with  his  stethoscope  to  convince  me,  and 
he  took  a  small  mirror  from  his  left  hip  pocket  and  held  it  near  his  mouth.  He  told  me 
that  if  he  was  breathing,  the  least  bit  it  would  fog  the  mirror.  He  said  that  the  baby 
had  put  up  a  brave  fight,  but  the  fever  had  just  lasted  too  long,  and  he  was  too  weak  to 
stand  it.  He  also  said  that  lots  of  mothers  had  been  forced  to  give  up  their  children, 
and  he  told  me  of  several  children  who  had  died  of  pneumonia  that  winter.  He  said  that 
if  I  would  fix  a  place,  that  he  would  straighten  him  out  on  the  bed.  I  told  him  that 
I'd  rather  he  would  leave  him  in  the  crib  ao  I  could  keep  it  near  the  stove,  as  I  meant 
to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  him  warm  again.  He  assured  me  he  would  never  be  warm  again,  for 
according  to  all  he  knew  he  was  dead.  I  had  depended  on  their  judgment,  and  had  done  ev¬ 
erything  just  as  they  had  decided,  but  when  I  saw  that  the  doctors  had  given  up,  I  wanted 
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to  tiy  my  hand. 

_  h.IMtSv£ad('IlW^  1°  ?°  S?  1  °?Uld  set  to  uork-  As  he  Ment  out  theough  the  kitch- 
en  he  met  Mrs.  Galloway  coming  in.  I  could  see  them  in  the  mirror  of  the  dresser  saw 

th^he  £°n2!  ^k"1,  He  Sh°°k  US  h8ad’  md  heU  his  °»t.  I^ould  see 

that  he  was  telling  her  he  was  oone. 

I  poured  some  rubbing  alcohol  into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  prepared  to  start  rub¬ 
bing  h  m.  I  closed  the  window  that  the  doctor  had  advised  me  to  keep  open,  made  a  hot 
fire,  and  put  the  baby  on  a  pillow  as  near  to  it  as  I  dared,  then  started  rubbing  him 
with  my  hot  wet  hands.  It  was  now  about  sundown,  of  a  short  winter  day  in  February.  I 
remember  Edgar  coming  in,  and  of  me . asking  him  if  he  would  join  with  me  in  a  prayer  that 

the  baby  would  live.  He  said  that  if  it  was  best  for  him  to  get  well  he  would,  and  if 

W0Uld  i5ust  have  to  hjjn  w.  I  told  him  that  the  Lord  had 

said.  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you",  but  He  didn’t  promise  anything  to  the  ones  who 
didn’t  ask. 


I  can't  remember  much  else  that  happened  around  me.  My  interest  was  centered  in 
getting  that  little  body  warm  again,  and  starting  up  the  circulation  once  more. 

There  were  none  of  the  Elders  where  I  could  reach  them.  Edgar  had  not  been  bap¬ 
tized,  ana  was  not  very  much  interested  in  religion,  or  prayer.  Mrs.  Galloway  went 
home  to  get  her  little  ones  fed  and  in  bed.  Edgar  had  worked  hard  all  day,  and  went 
to  sleep.  I  never  halted  in  my  rubbing.  I  was  so  near  to  the  hot  stove  that  I  was 
sweating,  but  Cecil's  little  body  was  still  as  cold  as  ice  all  over.  I  longed  for 
someone  with  the  authority  to  administer  to  him.  Not  wanting  to  leave  a  thing  undone 
that  might  help ,  I  got  a  small  bottle  of  olive  oil ,  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  and  purify 

it,  and  to  recognize  a  mother's  anointing  and  blessing  on  her  child,  and  to  bring  him 

back  to  life.  I  promised  Him  solemnly  that  if  He  would  do  this,  that  I  would  dedicate 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  teaching  the  Gospel  to  everyone  that  I  could  get  to  listen  to  me. 

I  also  promised  that  I  would  raise  this  precious  child  the  very  best  that  I  could  if 

He  would  only  give  him  back  to  me.  I  promised  that  any  other  children  I  might  have, 

I  would  raise  as  nearly  right  as  I  could.  I'm  sure  the  Lord  knew  I  meant  every  word  of 
that  promise. 

I  don't  remember  even  considering  giving  up.  I  don't  remember  weeping.  I  was  too 
busy  and  too  desperate  to  weep.  iy  whole  body  and  soul  was  a  living,  working  prayer. 
Occasionally  I  put  a  few  drops  of  stimulant  in  a  spoon  of  warm  milk  and  poured  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  then  stroked  his  throat  to  help  him  swallow.  Hour  after  hour  I  rubbed 
him  with  the  hot  water  and  alcohol.  About  twelve  o'clock  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
sides  and  back  felt  a  little  warmer,  as  if  there  was  life.  Mrs.  Galloway  was  sitting 
loyally  and  silently  by.  At  twenty  minutes  after  twelve  I  asked  her  to  listen  and  see 
if  she  could  hear  heartbeats.  She  listened  intently  a  minute,  and  then  all  excited, 
she  started  crying,  and  said,  "Upon  my  word,  that  child's  heart  is  actually  beating 
again. 

She  hurried  out  and  across  the  road  and  woke  her  husband,  Robert.  He  came  back 
with  her,  sleepy  and  skivering,  knelt  down  and  listened,  and  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  he  said,  "Our  Sat  Boy's  a'goin'  to  live  again."  I  continued  rubbing  and 
administering  the  stimulant  till  he  was  breathing  regularly.  I  was  afraid  to  stop  for  fear 
his  heartbeats  might  stop  again.  About  dawn,  little  Mary  Galloway  came  in  with  some 
bread  and  butter  in  her  hands.  Cecil  opened  his  eyes,  reached  out  his  hand  and  said, 
■Bite".  That  was  the  first  time  he  had  paid  any  attention  to  anything  in  days.  It 
was  no  trouble  for  me  to  cry  then,  my  heart  was  melting  with  thanksgiving. 

The  news  had  been  all  over  Crofton  that  Cecil  was  dead.  A  few  days  later  Charlie 
Crcft,  the  doctor  who  was  there  when  Cecil  "died”,  rode  several  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  come  by  and  see  for  himself  that  he  was  really  alive.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  was 
ashamed  that  he  had  tried  to  kill  my  faith.  He  said,  "The  fact  that  that  child  is  alive 
is  proof  that  there  are  still  miracles  on  earth."  He  quit  practicing  doctoring  short¬ 
ly  after  that,  and  never  took  it  up  again,  though  I  think  he  was  a  much  better  doctor 
than  his  brother  Eugene.  He  worked  in  a  drugstore  in  Crofton  for  years. 

I  had  tried  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the  Galloway  family,  and  to  Hoi  Boyd,  and  Rick 
Worthington,  the  mill  foreman,  without  a  great  deal  of  success.  After  Cecil's  miraculous 
recovery,  however,  they  showed  more  interest,  and  it  became  a  regular  thing  for  us  to 
gather  once  or  twice  a  week  and  discuss  religion. 

Often,  after  supper,  Worthington  would  come  to  our  place,  and  when  Galloways  knew 
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he  airjwTe  th®7  WOuld  come  3150 •  Kr*  Calloway  would  poke  his  head  in  at  the  door  and 
say,  dhat  s  going  on  over  here,  we  don't  want  to  miss  out  on  anything."  Rick  had  me 
order  a  Bible  and  a  Book  of  Mormon  for  him,  but  the  thing  he  gloried  in  most  was  a 
little  reference  book.  He  called  it  his  shotgun,  and  carried  it  in  his  pocket  all 
the  time.  He  delighted  m  an  argument,  and  usually  came  out  the  winner. 

Mr.  Galloway  carried  his  scriptures  more  in  his  head,  and  was  gentle  and  persuasive. 
The  boys  at  the  mill,  who  nicknamed  everyone,  called  him  "preacher". 

•  Bagget,  hoy  who  drove  Galloway's  teams,  was  an  expert  on  the  guitar,  and 

enjoyed  playing  for  our  songs.  He  said  he  never  did  "go  much  on  religion",  though.  They 
said  in  McLean  county,  where  he  came  from,  that  one  Sunday  when  he  was  lit  up  he  rode  his 
horse  up  inside  the  meeting  house,  aroung  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  yetted  "glory 
halleluj’ah  .  uut  we  all  liked  him,  and  he  was  always  a  welcome  addition  to  our  little 
get-togethers . 


Hoi  Boyd  was  of  a  devout  Baptist  family,  a  good  gentle  man,  rugged  and  kind,  the 
Abe  Lincoln  type.  I'm  sure  he  believed  the  Gospel.  He  was  certainly  exposed  to  it  a- 
plenty,  whether  it  took  or  not. 

Speaking  of  Hoi  Boyd— he  and  Bagget  wrangled  the  oxen.  They  used  them  to  snake  the 
big  logs  from  the  steep  hillsides.  The  oxen  were  slower  and  more  patient  than  the  hor¬ 
ses,  and  would  go  into  all  kinds  of  places.  I  became  quite  well  acauainted  with  them, 
and  learned  to  respect  their  strength  and  their  dependability  (the  oxen).  One  big  old 
fellow,  they  called  him  Blue,  was  a  lovable  ox,  with  plenty  of  sense.  One  day  someone 
carelessly  left  an  axe  lying  in  the  woods,  and  Blue  stepped  on  it,  butting  his  right 
forefoot  between  the  split  hoof.  It  was  not  a  bad  cut,  frut  it  got  infected,  and  for  days 

he  lay  in  the  yard  of  the  ox  sheds.  He  would  moan  with  pain  day  and  night.  We  could 

hear  him  distinctly  from  the  house.  When  I  had  time  I  would  take  out  a  bucket  of  warm 
salt  water,  sit  by  him  and  bathe  it.  As  soon  as  he  would  see  Cecil  and  upcoming,  he  would 
stop  moaning.  He  would  lean  his  head  against  me,  and  be  perfectly  quiet  while  we  were 
there.  Cecil  would  rub  him,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  One  evening  Edgar  and  Hoi  didn't 
come  to  supper  at  the  regular  time.  The  food  was  getting  cold,  when  at  last  they  came, 
walking  rather  slow.  They  sat  out  on  some  big  rocks  and  didn't  talk  much.  I  could  hear 
them  blowing  their  noses,  and  I  knew  that  poor  old  Blue  had  passed  away,  and  they  had 
been  dragging  him  off.  They  said  when  working  in  the  timber  with  him  that  he  had  sense, 
almost  like  a  human.  He  had  good  judgment  about  dragging  the  logs,  or  anything  he  did. 

Hoi  said  that  it  was  a  dirty  shame  that  it  couldn't  have  been  old  Baldy  who  had  stepoed 
on  that  axe.  He  was  stubborn  and  mean  and  always  did  just  the  opposite  from  what  they 
wanted  him  to  do.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  of  the  oxen,  each  with  dispositions  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  people. 

Not  long  after  this  they  moved  the  sawmill  to  a  wild,  remote  canyon,  where  it  looked 
as  if  man  had  never  penetrated.  Mrs.  Galloway  and  the  children  went  to  visit  her  people, 
in  McLean  county,  while  the  mill  was  being  moved.  They  got  our  cabin  almost  finished,  and 

we  moved  into  it  before  they  put  the  windows  in.  There  was  no  other  building  near  it 

yet,  and  it  was  lonely,  when  only  Cecil  and  I  were  there  alone.  But  the  woods  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  there  were  long  ferns  all  around  the  spring,  and  wild  flowers  everywhere.  The 
men  were  hauling  hay  from  somewhere  a  long  way  off,  and  didn't  get  home  till  after  mid¬ 
night.  There  were  tales  of  wild  animals  in  the  woods  here,  and  once  I  heard  a  noise  at 
the  window,  and  there  was  a  big  old  dog  with  his  forefeet  and  head  sticking  up  in  the 
window,  looking  in  at  me.  I  then  tacked  a  blanket  over  the  window,  but  it  would  have 
been  poor  protection  in  an  emergency.  Another  night  I  heard  something  under  the  floor, 
rubbing  its  back  against  the  boards  as  it  moved  around,  purring  like  a  giant  cat,  which 
I  guessed  it  was,  for  I  heard  that  there  were  plenty  of  wildcats  in  that  part  of  the  woods. 

We  had  a  letter  from  Sadie  SflylBg  that  thsy  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Holt  were  going  to 
Imperial  Valley,  California,  where  Mr.  Holt's  brother,  Uncle  Judge,  was  living,  so  we 
moved  to  their  place  and  stayed  till  they  came  home  about  a  year  later.  This  was  the 
old  Solomon  Smith  home.  Before  he  owned  it,  it  had  belonged  to  Edgar's  mother,  who  had 
inherited  it.  She  and  Edgar's  father  were  married  at  this  place,  and  so  were  we.  It 
was  a  big  old  rambling  two  story  house,  with  an  L  shaped  kitchen  and  pack  porch,  and  a 
cistern  in  the  back  yard.  There  was  a  loom  room,  out  in  the  horse  lot,  with  a  big  old 
loom  in  it  in  perfect  condition,  with  all  the  attachments.  Elmo's  wife.  Ivy,  was  a 
scientific  weaver.  She  said  she  would  teach  me  if  I  wanted  her  to. 
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0n«  day ,  when  we  were  at  Edgar's  father's  house,  his  old  grandmother,  Mary  Ann 
Thomason  (called  Polly  Ann,  or  more  often  "Aunt  Pop"),  was  there.  I  told  her  of  the 
loom  at  the  old  Snith  place.  I  said  that  if  I  could  get  enough  rags  I  would  weave  a 
rag  carpet.  She  then  said,  "Well,  you  nave  no  excuse,  I  have  a  whole  barrel  of  carpet 
strings,  all  tacked,  colored,  and  rolled  into  balls,  ready  to  weave".  We  took  them 
home  with  us,  and  Ivy  got  the  loom  into  working  order.  I  bought  the  warp,  and  Ivy 
helped  me  to  get  it  all  set  up,  ready  to  start  weaving. 

Aunt  Pop  predicted  that  I  would  never  get  enough  woven  for  a  carpet.  She  said, 

"Maybe  a  rug  or  two".  I  told  her  that  if  there  were  strings  enough,  I  would  weave  a 
carpet.  She  wanted  me  to  shake  hands  on  it,  so  I  did.  So,  I  was  in  for  a  long  tedious 
job,  out  I  learned  to  enjoy  weaving.  I  was  not  very  swift  at  first,  but  I  gained  speed 
with  practice,  and  before  Violet  was  bora  in  1908,  I  had  it  all  finished,  sewed  together, 
and  on  the  floor.  That  was  the  only  loom  I  knew  of  that  had  been  taken  care  of,  and  all 
its  parts  intact.  I'm  so  thankful  that  I  had  the  grit  and  stick- to— it— iveness  to  finish 
it. 

Lots  of  interesting  things  happened  while  we  lived  at  the  Smith  place.  Weaving  the 
carpet  was  the  big  job,  but  during  the  winter  months  we  took  two  of  Sister  Dona  Boyd's 
children  and  kept  them  for  her.  She  lived  in  Hopkinsville,  and  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
make  ends  meet.  Vie  had  plenty  of  milk,  meat,  beans  and  flour  meal. 

There  was  a  little  sharecroppers'  cabin  near  the  Smith  house.  There  were  several 
families  around  who  had  children.  >y  sister  Lelia,  the  Simmons  family,  and  the  Boyd 
children  I  was  keeping.  We  decided  to  have  a  little  Sunday  School  in  the  sharecropper's 
cabin.  Vie  met,  organized,  and  appointed  officers.  Certain  ones  to  get  wood  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  heater,  others  to  act  as  janitors,  others  to  help  clean  and  paper  the  room.  We 
hunted  up  all  the  religious  pictures  we  could  find  and  put  them  on  the  walls. 

Hie  first  Sunday  was  a  happy  occasion.  All  had  helped  in  getting  it  ready,  and  we 
had  a  happy  time  together.  I'm  sure  every  one  who  attended  still  remembers  our  little 
meeting  house  with  loving  memories.  Later,  the  parents  came,  and  we  had  an  adult  class, 
and  ordered  Sunday  School  literature  for  our  lessons.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Woodland  Branch.  In  all  the  years  that  I  have  attended  Sunday  school  in  the  different 
branches  and  wards  of  the  church,  that  little  Sunday  school,  in  that  delapidated  little 
old  cabin,  ranks  high  in  my  memory  for  happiness  in  worship  and  for  an  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  We  soon  organized  a  branch  officially,  and  Elder  Orville  Udy  from 
Utah  and  Elder  Elmer  E.  Brundage  from  Mesa,  Arizona,  were  sent  by  President  Charles  E. 
Callis  to  help  build  a  meeting  house,  which  served  us  for  many  years,  till  most  of  the 
members  moved  away. 

We  moved  from  the  Sol  Smith  place  to  Mr.  Holt's  old  home,  as  they  were  still  in 
California,  and  Sadie  and  Evert  were  coming  back  to  occupy  the  Sol  Smith  home.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  day  they  came;  we  were  still  living  at  the  Smith  place  yet.  Cecil  had  a  sare_ 
knee,  I  can’t  remember  now  just  fchat  was  the  matter,  but  he  was  bashful,  and  went  back 
in  the  kitchen  and  didn't  come  out  to  greet  them  till  they  kept  asking  about  him,  and  we 
hunted  him  up. 

We  moved  to  the  Holt  place  right  after  that.  'When  I  was  cleaning  out  some  old  news¬ 
papers  that  had  been  stored  on  a  shelf  over  the  door  of  the  hall,  I  found  an  old  "Globe 
Democrat"  published  in  Louisville.  I  wish  I  knew  the  date  it  was  published.  In  that  old 
newspaper  I  found  an  article  titled :"An  aged  man  confesses  to  taking  part  in  the  mobbing 
when  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  and  his  brother  Ifyrum  were  murdered."  He  said 
that  he  was  glad  that  he  could  say  that  he  didn't  fire  a  shot  that  entered  either  of  their 
bodies,  but  it  had  tormented  him  all  his  life,  anyway.  He  said  that  the  man  called  Joseph 
fell  from  a  window.  They  propped  his  body  up  against  a  well  burb  and  were  going  to  use 
it  as  a  target  to  shoot  at,  but  when  he  was  dying  a  shaft  of  bright  light  came  around  his 
face  and  extended  for  several  feet  around  him.  Members  of  the  mob  afterwards  said  that 
it  was  lightning,  but  all  of  them  knew  it  was  not  lightning.  They  all  ran  in  fright,  fall¬ 
ing  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to  get  away,  "like  the  guilty  criminals  we  were."  He 
said  that  all  his  life  he  had  felt  sure  that  the  man  they  had  killed  was  what  he  claimed 
he  was—a  prophet  of  God.  I  do  wish  I  had  kept  the  article,  I  did  keep  it  for  years. 

One  day,  not  long  after  we  moved  to  this  old  house,  I  was  sewing,  making  little  over¬ 
alls  for  Cecil,  when  Elder  Richins  asked  me  to  guess  who  they  had  just  baptised.  I  had 
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no  idea,  as  I  didnTt  know  where  they  had  been  laboring.  He  said  that  they  had  just 
come  from  Crofton,  but  I  still  couldn't  guess.  Then  he  told  me  that  the  entire  Galloway 
family  was  baptised,  except  the  little  one,  who  was  not  old  enough.  I  was  so  happy 
that  I  couldn't  keep  back  the  tears.  I  had  not  known  they  had  moved  back  to  Crofton. 

I  knew  they  would  be  good  Latter-day  Saints,  since  they  were  already  good  people  without 
it.  The  years  since  have  proved  their  genuineness.  I  heard  much  later  that  Guy,  one 
of  the  boys,  grown  and  now  married,  was  Superintendent  of  Sunday  school  in  Madisonville, 
the  county  seat  just  north  of  us  in  Hopkins  County.  Mary,  the  oldest  girl,  married 
Welby  Ray ,  who  accepted  her  religion  and  had  been  made  District  President  of  the  Western 
Kentucky  Conference,  an  important  position.  This  all  made  me  very  happv,  to  know  the 
family  had  stayed  active  in  Church  work.  Once,  when  I  visited  Hopkinsville,  where  Lelia 
and  her  children  lived,  when  our  Church  was  having  Conference  there,  Mary  and  Welby  came. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  them,  and  to  know  of  their  good  work  in  the  Church. 

'.■/hen  Holts  were  coming  home  from  California,  we  moved  to  thelittle  house  on  the 
hillside  between  Mr.  Holt's  big  barn  and  the  red  house.  I  was  expecting  my  second  child. 
Cecil  was  four  years  old.  I  stayed  busy  trying  to  get  several  things  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  time  for  the  baby  to  arrive.  I  canned  and  dried  apnles,  sewed  the  long  strips  of 
carpet  together  to  fit  the  living  room  of  the  little  house,  and  put  it  down.  It  was  cozy 
and  pretty,  made  of  bright  colors.  I  looked  forward  to  telling  Sadie  "I  wove  a  carpet. " 

I  had  decided  to  be  old  fashioned  in  another  line.  I  raised  ducks,  so  I  could  have 
feathers  enough  to  make  all  the  pillows  I  needed.  I  had  very  good  luck  with  the  duck 
eggs  hatching,  and  I  raised  thirty-six.  They  were  all  full  feathered  and  just  about 
ready  to  pick,  when  one  morning  about  daylight,  I  kept  hearing  a  strange  noise  and  got 
up  to  see  what  it  was.  Mr.  Shelton's  hogs  were  out  of  their  pen,  and  were  running  at 
large,  and  were  eating  my  ducks.  The  hogs  were  just  grabbing  and  gobbling  right  and  left, 
with  duck  legs  and  heads  hanging  out  of  the  sides  of  their  mouths;  soon  not  even  the 
legs  and  heads  were  left.  Only  one  duck  escaped.  I  gave  that  one  to  Mrs.  Shelton,  the 
owner  of  the  hogs,  as  she  kept  ducks,  too. 

When  Violet  was  born  I  was  happy  that  she  was  a  little  girl.  It  was  in  September, 
and  getting  cool,  and  the  new  carpet  gave  warmth  to  the  room.  There  was  a  good  fireplace 
in  the  room  also,  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

I  had  had  a  class  of  girls  through  the  summer  that  needed  to  brush  up  on  some  of 
their  schoolwork — Bernice  Pollard,  Vera  (my  neice),  Carrie,  Edgar's  sister,  and  Lilian 
Hamby.  We  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  I  learned  as  much  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Holt's  -£olks  had  moved  back  to  their  old  place,  and  Ozie  came  and  helped  me  out 
when  Violet  was  tiny.  She  was  a  beautiful  auburn  haired  baby,  good,  healthy,  and  never 
any  trouble.  I  had  an  abundance  of  milk  for  her,  and  she  thrived.  At  first  I  kept  her 
wrapped  too  much,  and  nearly  smothered  her  till  Lelia  came  and  made  me  take  some  of  the 
blankets  off.  I  was  proud  of  my  two  sweet  children.  Cecil,  now  four  years  old,  had  a 
perfect  little  body,  and  was  an  ideal  child,  well  behaved  and  obedieht.  He  was  like  a 
little  man,  very  proud  of  the  baby  when  she  came,  and  wanted  to  help  take  care  of  her. 

He  was  my  little  helper,  anxious  to  do  anything  he  could. 

Cecil  had  one  quality  that  worried  me  a  little,  though.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  snakes  or  worms,  or  anything  else  much.  I  had  a  garden  down  by  an  old  barn 
in  the  meadow,  and  one  day  when  I  went  for  some  vegetables  and  Cecil  was  with  me,  (he 
was  then  about  three) ,  I  noticed  him  squatted  at  one  corner  of  the  bam  very  interested 
in  something.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  over  to  me  carrying  a  little  snake  about  a  foot 
long,  on  a  real  short  stick  which  was  only  about  three  inches  long.  The  snake  was  wrap¬ 
ped  around  it  once,  with  its  head  sticking  up,  and  its  tail  hanging  down.  Cecil  said, 
"Look,  mama,  isn't  this  a  cute  little  bull  snake?"  I  was  horrified.  It  looked  like  a 
poison  snake  to  me,  thick  and  short,  but  I  didn't  take  time  to  examine  it  to  see  what 
kind  it  was,  I  knocked  it  as  far  as  I  could  send  it.  He  was  sorry  for  me  to  be  so  brutal 
with  his  little  snake.  He  said  that  it  wouldn't  hurt  anybody.  I  gave  him  a  good  serious 
lecture:  how  even  a  little  rattlesnake  or  a  copperhead  could  bite  you  and  it  might  kill 
you,  that  snakes  were  not  good  things  to  play  with,  and  he  must  never  touch  them.  I  won** 
der  if  Cecil  still  remembers  that.  At  this  writing,  1968,  it  has  been  sixty  years  ago. 

When  Violet  was  si*  or  seven  months  old,  she  developed  a  habit  of  vomiting  her  milk 
up  a  little  while  after  she  took  it.  She  didn't  seem  sick,  it  just  came  back  up.  I 
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remember  "that  she  weighed  seventeen  pounds,  a  normal  weight  for  a  baby  her  age.  Several 
older  mothers  said  that  I  needn't  be  worried  about  it,  that  lots  of  babies  did  that,  but 
it  continued,  and  she  didn't  gain  weight.  I  tried  all  the  simple  remedies  that  were 
recommended,  but  she  continued  to  throw  up  her  milk.  About  this  time  we  moved  to  a  place 
near  Me.  Zoar,  next  to  the  Joel  Boyd  place.  The  missionaries  came  to  our  place  quite 
often  here.  ^President  Thomas  E.  Secrist  and  Elder  Alvin  Thorup  were  the  two  that  I 
rememter  besu.  Elder  Thorup  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw,  very  blond,  with 
red  cheeks  and  curly  hair,  and  perfect  features. 

President  Secrist  said  that  Violet  (nov;  about  S  months  old)  was  the  smartest  child 
of  her  age  that  he  ever  saw,  and  he  had  three  of  his  own.  He  was  there  one  day  when  I 
went  to  the  garden  for  something,  and  she  awoke  and  wanted  to  go  with  me.  She  didn't 
dry ,  and  she  didn't  fall  out  at  the  front  door,  she  turned  around  and  climbed  carefully 
down  the  steps  and  started  crawling  across  the  old  rough  yard.  There  was  a  manle  tree 
in  the  yard,  and  the  roots  protruded.  Violet's  little  apron  hung  up  on  one  of  the  roots 
as  she  crawled  by.  President  Secrist  said  that  she  didn't  cry  and  pull,  as  most  babies 
would  do,  she  just  backed  up,  unhooked  her  apron  from  the  root,  and  continued  on  her 
journey  with  the  rough  rocky  ground  scratching  her  tender  little  knees.  She  really  was 
a  choice  spirit,  and  the  after  years  have  proved  it. 

Though  Violet  didn't  gain  weight  at  this  time,  she  seemed  well,  and  her  mind  develoo- 
ed.  Finally,  after  she  was  over  a  year  old  and  still  weighed  only  seventeen  pounds,  I 
tried  browning  some  buttermilk  biscuits  real  brown,  and  soaking  them  in  postum,  with  a 
little  milk  and  honey  in  it  and  fed  it  to  her.  She  was  able  to  hold  this  down,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  gain  weight.  After  that,  most  anything  agreed  with  her.  Violet  helped  me  to 
raise  the  other  children  who  were  bom  in  the  years  following.  She  and  Cecil  both  were 
a  joy  to  me,  and  a  help  and  a  mainstay  during  a  busy  and  hectic  life. 

'■/hen  Violet  was  three  years  old,  Noel  was  bom.  I  chose  Noel  for  a  name  because 
I  was  expecting  him  at  Christmas  time,  but  he  delayed  his  coning  till  January  11th.  He 
was  as  big  as  a  calf,  and  was  bom  during  a  terrible  siege  of  weather.  The  rain,  sleet 
and  snow  froze  on  the  trees  and  broke  them  down.  There  was  no  way  to  get  to  town.  Tele¬ 
phone  lines  were  down,  and  the  roads  were  filled  with  broken  trees.  I  had  meant  to 
have  old  Dr.  Moore,  who  lived  not  far  from  us,  but  he  had  pneumonia,  so  Lelia  and  Sadie 
had  to  be  doctors,  nurses  and  midwives.  It  was  a  prolonged  labor,  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  about  1  P.K.  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning  was  a  horrible  nightmare,  but  I 
was  finally  rewarded  by  a  big  fine  healthy  baby.  I  was  so  thankful  that  he  was  all  right, 
but  the  long  siege  had  been  hard  on  him  too.  His  head  was  out  of  shape,  and  his  face 
was  swollen.  Lelia  said  that  he  looked  like  Sitting  Bull,  but  I  thought  he  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  didn't  appreciate  her  verdict. 

Noel  had  a  close  call  when  he  was  still  very  young.  There  came  a  clear  morning 
after  a  stormy  spell,  so  I  hung  some  blankets  out  in  the  sun.  In  the  afternoon  it  cloud¬ 
ed  up  and  looked  like  it  might  rain.  Noel  was  asleep  on  the  bed.  One  of  Edgar’s  little 
sisters  brought  the  blankets  in  and  threw  them  on  the  bed,  right  on  top  of  him,  then  ran 
back  for  the  rest  of  the  things  from  the  clothes  line.  When  i  came  in  and  saw  that  pile 
of  blankets  on  my  baby  I  grabbed  them  off.  He  was  nearly  smothered  to  death.  He  was 
white  and  wet  with  sweat.  I  rocked  him  and  cried,  and  thanked  the  Lord  that  I  had  come 
in  the  house  in  time. 

We  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  Utah  while  waiting  for  Noel's  arrival.  We  knew  that 
it  would  be  colder  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  than  in  Kentucky,  so  we  had  to  get  warm  coats, 
etc.  Now  I  had  three  beautiful  children,  and  enjoyed  making  pretty  clothes  for  them.  At 
that  time  the  little  girls  were  wearing  long-waisted  dresses,  and  I  made  new  ones  for 
Violet.  I  embroidered  a  linen  one,  and  put  tucks  and  lace  on  the  front  of  a  white  one. 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  start  for  Utah.  I  hated  to  leave  the  little  Woodland 
Bfcanch,  my  folks,  and  the  Simmons  family,  who  we  had  learned  to  love  like  our  own. 

Someone  suggested  that  I  get  a  bottle  of  paregoric,  or  Mrs.  "Somebody* s”  soothing 
syrup  for  the  baby,  while  we  would  be  rising  on  the  train.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it, 
but  others  argued  that  three  days  of  medicine  wouldn’t  hurt  him,  and  would  make  it  so 
much  better  on  the  train,  as  other  passengers  resented  a  crying  baby  when  they  wanted 
to  sleep.  I  can’t  remember  what  I  did  get,  but  it  was  something  to  quiet  the  babyfs 
nerves,  and  it  worked.  At  home  I  was  used  to  making  catnip  tea,  but  it  would  have  been 
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awkward  on  the  train.  I  never  gave  him  any  more  after  we  landed,  and  I  never  crave  it 
to  any  of  my  other  children,  either.  That  was  only  for  an  emergency. 

He  had  had  several  missionaries  from  Holiday,  Utah,  in  Kentucky  on  missions.  Elder 
John  Wayman,  who  was  sick  at  our  place  for  quite  a  while,  and  Elder  Sorensen.  Elder  Hand 
lived  in  Salt  Lake,  also  Elder  Alvin  Thorup;  President  Price,  from  East  kill  Creek,  and 
others  we  knew.  Elder  Wayman  had  written  us  to  come  to  his  place  and  stay  till  we  could 
get  located,  and  we  did.  They  had  a  nice  family.  Sister  Wayman  was  a  good  wife  and  moth¬ 
er,  and  was  kind  to  me  and  made  us  welcome.  We  were  not  long  in  finding  a  place  to  live, 
however,  and  Edgar  found  worm.  Autie  was  with  us,  and  Elmo  and  Ivy  came  later,  and  it 
was  good  to  have  them. 

Aunt  Ivy,  Elmo's  wife,  wanted  a  picture  of  Violet  and  Noel  taken  with  her.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  thought  Noel  had  such  a  perfect  body  he  would  take  a  nice  picture  without  his 
clothes  on.  This  nice  photograph  of  the  three  of  them  was  made  after  we  landed  in  Utah. 

He  got  milk  from  Brother  Wagstaff,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  driveway  that  led  to 
the  highway.  V/e  did  our  trading  at  the  Goodwill  Store  in  Murray  (later  Penney' s),  and 
went  to  the  Happy  Hour  Theatre.  We  also  traded  at  Neilson's  Grocery,  near  us.  Their 
son,  Ernest,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  mission,  delivered  the  groceries.  I  enjoyed 
talking  to  him.  Sometimes  we  went  to  Sugarhouse  to  do  some  of  our  trading,  I  could  go 
to  Salt  Lake  on  the  street  car,  but  it  Elways  made  Violet  car  sick.  It  was  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  both  of  us;  she  wanted  so  much  to  go  with  me,  and  I  wanted  her  to  go,  too. 

The  driver  would  take  her  up  in  front  and  let  her  look  down  the  highway,  thinking  maybe 
that  would  keep  her  from  being  sick.  She  tried  to  use  Christian  Science,  and  would  de¬ 
clare  that  she  wasn't  sick  this  time,  till  she  would  be  as  white  as  a  sheet — so  we  just 
finally  had  to  give  it  up.  Kable  Johnson  would  keep  the  children,  and  I  would  go  alone. 

I  remember  the  first  big  Conference  v/e  went  to  in  the  Tabernacle.  I  guess  liable 
kept  Violet  and  Noel,  and  I  don’t  believe  Edgar  was  with  us,  either.  I  think  he  was  away 

at  work.  Cecil  and  I  sat  in  the  balcony.  We  had  a  good  place  where  v/e  could  see  and 

hear  real  well.  It  was  a  thrill  to  us  to  see  the  Twelve  Apostles  sitting  up  in  front, 
and  we  could  pick  out  the  leaders  that  we  knew  from  their  pictures:  B.H.  Roberts,  Reed 
Smoot,  President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  John  R.  Winder,  and  many  others. 

The  great  organ  started  playing,  and  it  v/as  almost  more  than  Cecil  and  I  could  stand. 
It  moved  us  both  to  tears.  Cecil  said,  "Mama,  vour  cheeks  are  wet."  Then  he  put  his  hands 
to  his  face  and  said,  "Mine  are,  too."  It  v/as  a  wonderful  day  for  us,  a  dream  come  true. 

I  can't  remember  the  speakers  now,  but  I  do  remember  the  spirit  of  the  meetings. 

A  funny  thing  happened  the  first  Sunday  I  took  Violet  to  Sunday  school  in  the  Hol¬ 
iday  Ward.  When  they  passed  the  sacrament  bread,  Violet  said,  out  loud,  "I  want  mine 
buttered."  I  whispered,  "Mo,  v/e  don't  have  butter  on  this  bread."  She  pointed  up  to  the 
bookcase  and  said,  "There's  the  cupboard."  One  would  think  she  had  never  had  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  but  she  had,  as  v/e  had  gone  to  Sunday  school  regularly  in  the  Woodland  Branch.  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  missed  many  Sundays,  just  before  Noel  was  bom,  and  afterward,  too.  Her  re¬ 
marks  created  a  laugh  that  spoiled  the  quietness  of  the  sacrament,  but  they  were  good 
children  in  Church,  and  I  had  no  trouble  with  them. 

We  moved  to  a  fruit  farm  belonging  to  a  Brother  McDonald.  His  son,  Hov/ard,  then 
about  seventeen,  v/as  later  President  of  the  Brigham  Young  University,  and  I  think  he  is 
now  President  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Anyway,  Hov/ard  and  I  picked  black  currants  to¬ 
gether,  and  irrigated  the  garden,  and  v/e  re  good  friends. 

One  day,  while  we  were  at  v/ork  in  the  garden,  I  missed  Violet.  I  called  and  called 
and  looked  for  her.  They  had  just  turned  a  lot  of  water  into  the  irrigation  ditch,  and 
my  heart  just  stopped  when  I  thought  that  she  might  have  fallen  into  it.  There  was  a 
storeroom  back  of  the  house,  and  I  noticed  the  door  was  open  a  tiny  bit.  I  looked  in, 
and  Violet  was  sitting  v/ith  a  crock  of  raw  oatmeal  (her  favorite  food)  betv/een  her  knees, 
eating  it  in  spite  of  "the  fact  that  it  v/as  filled  with  worms.  I  was  so  glad  to  find  her 
that  I  didn't  even  mind  the  worms. 

Elmo  and  Ivy  stayed  with  us  at  McDonald's  place  for  a  while,  and  Ivy  worked  for  a 
gamener,  picking  beans.  In  the  evening,  when  it  v/as  time  to  quit  work,  Violet  would  say, 
"It's  time  o'clock,  Aunt  Ivy  is  coming",  and  would  walk  dovm  the  driveway  to  meet  her. 
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We  lived  at  the  foot  of  Twin  Peaks,  in  the  Holiday  ward,  at  the  end  of  the  street 
car  line.  Brother  Larsen  was  Bishop  of  the  Ward  at  that  time.  It  was  over  a  mile  to  the 
meeting  house,  but  I  walked  it,  and  carried  Noel,  and  took  Cecil  and  Violet  to  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday.  Noel  was  a  load  too,  but  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  I  didn't  mind. 

,-Je  lived  near  the  ^red  Allingtons  and  their  two  daughters,  Violet  and  Bernice.  They 

came  to  our  place  often.  Also  the  Johhsons'  (Mrs.  Johnson  was  Mrs.  Allington's  sister) 
lived  near  us.  The  Johnson  girls,  Mable  and  Esther,  took  care  of  mv  children  when  it  was 
necessary. 

Johnson's  kitchen  was  much  lower  than  the  dining  room.  They  said  that  it  was  built 
in  the  dry  canal  that  was  used  to  float  granite  blocks  from  the  quarry  in  Little  Cotton¬ 
wood  Canyon  to  the  Temple  block,  when  the  Temple  was  being  built.  The  granite  mountain 

is  the  same  one  where  the  Genealogical  Vault  now  is  located. 

Someone  gave  Violet  a  bright  little  collar  pin  fashioned  like  a  butterfly.  One  of 
the  Allington  girls  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  said  it  was  a  "gallinipoer. "  I  think  that 
is  another  name  for  a  dragon  fly  that  was  common  in  Kentucky.  The  girls  got  a  great  kick 
out  of  it,  and  never  forgot  it. 

Ity  brother  Autie,  who  lived  with  us,  and  Violet  Allington  later  married  and  had  a 
family  of  girls.  Their  first  baby— named  Lorenzo,  wa3  a  boy,  but  did  not  live. 

Autie  and  a  young  returned  missionary  (Floyd  something  or  other)  song  together  for 
many  programs.  I  remember  them  singing  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band."  It  was  new  then,,  and 
they  made  a  hit  with  it — both  of  them  were  good  singers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allington  went  to 
the  World's  Fair  in  Seattle  and  brought  back  some  more  new  songs.  All  of  the  Allingtons 
were  good  singers,  and  the  first  time  I  heard  "Aloha",  Autie  and  Violet  sang  it. 

Edgar  was  working  for  Brother  Joseph  Andrus  at  Park  City,  where  he  owned  land  and 
raised  hay.  He  and  his  wife,  Rett,  went  with  them,  and  she  cooked  for  the  men.  (They  af¬ 
terward  became  our  beloved  friends).  Later  we  moved  to  an  old  dobie  house  that  had  been 
built  in  the  early  days. 

Edgar  helped  the  Andrus  men  dig  a  ditch  to  bring  water  from  a  stream  in  a  canyon.  It 
took  longer  to  dig  it  than  they  had  calculated,  and  the  last  week  of  two  they  were  up  there, 
all  the  food  they  had  left  was  white  bread,  bacon  and  some  potatoes.  When  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  and  started  home,  (the  men  were  all  standing  in  the  back  of  a  pickup)  it  started  to 
rain,  and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing.  The  men  were  wet  and  cold,  and  not  long  after  they 
got  home,  Edgar  took  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

The  doctor  from  Murray  gave  him  a  lot  of  tablets  to  sweat  the  rheumatism  out  of  him 
(probably  aspirin) .  At  that  time  I  had  very  little  knowledge  or  judgment  of  my  own  about 
dr^gs,  and  I  had  confidence  in  the  doctor's  judgment,  so  I  poured  the  sweating  tablets 
to  him  according  to  directions,  and  it  probably  ruined  his  heart. 

That  winter,  I  think  it  was  the  winter  of  1911-1912,  has  some  unpleasant  memories 
(with  pleasant  ones  mixed  in).  Edgar  got  sick  the  first  of  October,  and  outside  of  about 
a  week  in  January,  when  he  got  up  and  then  had  a  relapse,  he  didn't  walk  any  at  all  till 
March,  about  six  months,  and  he  didn't  want  anyone  to  do  anything  for  him  but  me,  although 
there  were  many  who  offered.  Joseph  Andrus  came  daily  and  would  help  me  with  the  work, 
or  anything  he  could  do. 

Towards  the  last  of  that  winter  it  was  getting  time  to  wean  Noel.  I  was  still  giv¬ 
ing  an  unusual  amount  of  milk,  and  when  I  weaned  him,  the  milk  would  not  dry  up.  I  had 
breast  pumps,  and  did  all  the  usual  things,  but  finally  my  breasts  were  both  caked,  and 
causing  me  terrible  pain.  I  had  a  hot  fever,  and  for  one  whole  day  I  didn't  know  a  thing. 
Friends  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  he  said  that  he  would  either  have  to  lance  ray  breasts  in 
several  places  or  put  plasters  on  them  that  would  ruin  my  milk  supply.  The  plasters  were 
chosen  over  the  lancing,  and  as  a  result  I  didn't  have  milk  for  any  of  my  last  five 
children. 

There  was  a  small  irrigation  ditch  just  south  of  the  house.  One  day  when  I  was  busy 
(this  was  in  the  fall  while  Noel  was  still  crawling),  Noel  crawled  out  the  back  door  (there 
was  snow  and  ice  on  the  ground)  and  fell  into  a  hole  I  had  just  chopped  in  the  ditch  to 
get  wash  water  from.  As  soon  as  I  missed  him  I  ran  out,  and  he  was  just  coming  to  the 
top  of  the  water,  after  having  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Of  course  I  stripped  him  of  his  wet 
clothes  and  wrapped  him  in  a  warm  blanket,  and  he  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  it. 

Another  very  unpleasant  thing  happened  about  this  time.  Cecil  was  walking  to  school, 
and  there  were  several  boys  larger  than  he  was,  who  just  made  his  life  miserable  on  the 
way  home  from  school.  They  would  hit  him  in  the  face  with  pine  limbs,  and  kicked  him  in 
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the  seat  till  it  was  black  and  blue.  Joseph  Andrus  advised  me  not  to  raise  a  row  about 
it,  that  I  would  only  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  busybody.  I  didn't  care  what  anyone 
thought  he  was  only  a  little  boy  and  they  were  great  big,  and  he  v/as  very  outnumbered — 
so  I  went  up  to  the  road  and  waited  till  they  came  along.  I  think  I  succeeded  in  making 
them  a  little  afraid  to  bother  Cecil  any  more.  I  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of  men 
they  grew  up  to  be. 

Finally  that  long  snowy  winter  passed.  The  snow  stayed  on  the  ground  all  winter  long. 
Edgar  recuperated,  except  now  his  heart  was  damaged,  and  the  doctor  said  that  v/e  would  have 
to  go  where  the  altitude  was  lower,  or  he  would  not  liye  long.  We  moved  away  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  a  fruit  farm  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Burnett,  near  Elizabeth  Allington,  whose  husband 
was  in  England  on  a  mission.  Elizabeth  worked  hard  trying  to  earn  money  to  send  to  him  and 
still  have  enough  for  her  family.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  to  work  too  hard,  but  she 
was  independent  and  would  not  accent  help. 

Mrs.  Burnett  had  a  piano,  and  gave  me  permission  to  practice  on  it,  which  I  did.  I 
had  such  a  desire  to  play  that  it  was  painful.  I  got  along  very  well,  but  when  v/e  left 
there  I  had  no  piano  to  continue  my  practice. 

I  remember  one  hallowed  evening  when  we  lived  at  this  place.  Edgar,  Cecil  and  Noel 
didn't  go  to  Sacrament  meeting  in  the  evening  that  special  Sunday,  and  Violet  and  I  walked 
and  v/ent.  As  we  came  home  we  took  our  time,  walked  slowly  and  talked.  She  v/as  about  four, 
but  could  understand  big  things.  I  can't  remember  our  conversation,  but  I  remember  the 
sweet  feeling  of  togetherness,  and  how  we  both  enjoyed  our  walk.  We  had  not  had  many  quiet 
talks  together  for  some  time.  I  hod  been  working  hard  picking  and  packing  fruit,  and  at 
night  the  housework  was  to  be  done,  and  I  v/as  tired  at  bedtine.  I'm  sure  that  most  of  us 
fail  to  take  the  time  to  have  quiet,  serious  talks  with  our  children — talks  they  can  en¬ 
joy,  and  v/ill  remember. 

I  hated  terribly  to  leave  Utah,  j)ut  at  the  end  of  that  summer  we  went  back  to  Kentucky. 
The  thought  of  seeing  our  loved  ones  again  was  pleasant  to  look  forward  to,  but  the  change 
was  even  worse  than  I  had  pictured  it  to  be.  I  was  used  to  eating  lots  of  fruit  and  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  not  very  much  meat.  When  we  got  to  Kentucky  they  v/ere  just  killing  their 
first  hots  for  the  winter,  and  fresh  greasy  pork  made  up  a  great  part  of  our  food.  I 
scratched  around  among  the  leaves  in  the  orchard,  under  the  apple  trees,  honing  to  find 
some  stray  apples,  but  they  v/ere  all  gone. 

I  soon  got  sick.  First  I  had  a  terrible  cold  which  would  not  clear  up.  I  remember 
doing  the  family  washing  and  hanging  the  clothes  around  the  fireplace  to  dry,  and  I  had 
such  a  fever  and  headache  that  my  brain  was  not  clear.  I  finally  had  to  go  to  bed,  and 
Edgar's  little  sister,  Myrtle,  came  to  help  him  with  the  housev/ork  and  take  care  of  the 
children.  Noel  was  still  almost  a  baby,  just  starting  to  Wear  little  pants  and  rompers. 

It  was  a  cold  winter,  and  there  v/as  snow  on  the  ground. 

Ozie  came  and  asked  me  where  Noel  v/as.  I  didn't  know.  Myrtle  had  let  him  go  to  the 
toilet  outside,  and  soon  he  came  plowing  through  the  snow.  He  had  fallen  down,  and  the 
back  of  his  panties  v/ere  hanging  down,  and  uere  full  of  snow,  but  he  v/asn't  crying — just 
making  the  best  of  it.  Ozie  asked  him,  "What  v/ere  you  doing  out  there  in  that  snow?"  He 
answered,  "I  feezin'  out  there."  She  never  forgot  it. 

I  had  a  cover  on  the  mantel  wi.h  geese  on  it.  Noel  had  never  seen  geese,  but  there 
had  been  pigeons  at  Burnett's  place  in  Utah.  When  he  first  sa w  the  geese,  he  said,  "Well, 
a  pigeon",  with  a  funny  drawn  out  accent.  Oaie  could  mimic  it  exactly;  she  wad( child 
lover,  and  was  a  great  help  to  me  while  I  v/as  not  feeling  well. 

Cecil  was  past  eight  now,  and  big  enough  to  help  me  a  lot.  No  one  realized  how  sick 
I  was,  and  that  was  one  time  I  almost  felt  sorry  for  myself,  which  is  not  a  good  thing. 

(I  can't  remember  Lelia  or  Sadie  coming  at  all).  Edgar  would  eat  and  go  to  work  and  not 
even  come  in  to  see  how  I  felt.  I  had  always  been  so  independent  that  they  all  thought 
that  I  could  £ake  care  of  myself,  I  guess,  under  any  circumstances. 

-  -  1913  -  - 

Grace  was  born  the  first  of  March,  and  at  that  time  I  had  not  realized  that  my  milk 
supply  had  been  ruined  for  good,  so  kept  trying  to  nurse  her.  But  my  milk  only  made  her 
sick,  so  that  she  cried  all  the  time.  Bernice  Pollard  came  to  help  me,  and  was  a  comfort. 
Finally  one  day  Lelia  came  and  said  that  she  was  sure  Grace  was  crying  because  she  was 
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hungry.  She  got  a  bottle  and  fixed  some  warm  milk,  and  that  solved  the  problem. 

While  Grace  was  tiny,  my  stepmother,  Kiss  Serena,  bame  and  stayed  for  two  weeks — 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  ray  father  died.  She  held  Grace  on  her  knee  and 
looked  at  her  a  while  and  then  said,  nEffie,  this  little  thing  looks  like  she  has  had 
years  of  experience,”  She  did  have  a  wise  little  face,  and  she  had  had  some  sad  ex¬ 
periences,  too. 

stepmother  said  that  she  had  a  confession  to  make  to  me,  that  in  nil  her  years 
she  had  never  had  anyone  who  did  as  much  for  her  as  I  did,  not  even  her  niece  she  had 
raised,  or  any  oi  her  sisters,  and  she  knew  that  sometimes  she  didn't  seem  to  appreciate 
it.  I  think  it  was  good  for  her  to  confess  that,  as  it  was  the  truth,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  her  acknowledge  it. 

When  Grace  was  a  little  over  a  year  old  Hazel  was  bom,  an  easy  birth,  as  Grace's 
had  been.  I  was  alone,  as  Edgar  had  gone  to  call  Sadie.  Hazel  didn't  look  at  all  like 
Grace,  buey  were  both  pretty  babies,  but  different.  Again  I  tried  to  nurse  Hazel,  with 
the  same  results,  only  she  suffered  in  silence,  and  didn't  cry.  Elmo  came  one  day,  and 
as  soon  ac  he  entered  the  door  he  said,  "Effie,  that  baby  looks  hungry.”  So,  again  we 
tried  the  bottle,  and  things  were  better.  But  I  didn't  want  to  have  two  babies^on  the 
bottle  at  the  same  time,  so  I  weaned  Grace  from  hers.  It  makes  me  feel  so  sad,  even  to¬ 
day,  when  I  think  of  how  she  missed  it.  When  I  would  fix  a  bottle  for  Hazel,  Grace  knew 
that  she  wasn't  supposed  to  x.ake  it,  but  she  would  nut  her  cheek  against  it  lovingly.  I 
still  wish  that  I  had  let  her  keep  her  bottle. 

When  Hazel  came,  Violet  said,  ”l!ama,  can  I  have  Grace  now?"  I  said,  "You  surely 
can.”  Violet  just  about  took  over,  too,  even  if  she  was  only  about  six. 

I  was  still  not  very  strong,  and  had  a  cough.  The  washings  were  almost  more  than 
I  could  do.  Now  there  were  five  children,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  clothes.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  it  was  not  so  bad.  I  made  little  one-piece  garments  for  Grace  and  Hazel,  after  they 
were  big  enough  to  walk.  At  night  I  would  give  them  a  bath  and  put  on  a  clean  garment 
to  sleep  in,  and  then  in  the  morning  I  would  put  a  clean  apron  on  over  it.  They  lapped 
over  in  the  back,  so  there  was  no  necessity  for  buttoning  and  unbuttoning.  I  had  to  leafrn 
to  save  time  and  labor.  One  day  Dr.  Lovan  was  passing  our  place,  had  car  trouble,  and 
came  in  for  something.  He  saw  that  I  was  not  well,  and  told  Edgar  that  he  had  better 
get  someone  to  do  the  work,  as  he  was  sure  that  I  wasn't  able  to  do  it.  He  also  asked 
Edgar  what  there  was  that  I  could  do  that  did  not  require  manual  labor,  something  I  would 
enjoy  doing.  Edgar  said  that  he  guessed  there  were  lots  of  things  that  I  would  like  to 
do  if  I  had  time,  like  writing,  or  painting.  Dr.  Lovan  told  him  that  he  had  better  let 
me  do  it,  as  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  mother  doing  easy  things  I  enjoyed  than 
not  to  have  any  mother  at  all. 

Edgar  told  the  Doctor  that  he  could  do  the  washings  easy,  but  after  just  one  attempt, 
he  hired  a  negro  woman  to  come  and  do  it,  and  she  did  a  good  job  of  it.  Then  he  got  Lola 
Jones  to  come  and  stay  and  help  with  the  housework.  Lola  was  a  great  help  and  did  the 
work  well.  I  enjoyed  making  her  some  pretty  dresses,  which  she  appreciated  very  much. 

Her  younger  sister  Gertrude  (Gertie)  stayed  with  Sadie,  and  their  older  sister  Annie 
(a  beautiful  girl)  married  Fred  Daniel. 

While  Lola  was  with  us  I  first  statted  painting.  Oh,  I  had  done  lots  of  little 
things.  I  knew  that  I  could  paint,  if  only  I  had  tie  time  and  the  material.  Bernice 
still  came  occasionally  to  help  me,  and  we  dabbled  with  water  colors,  and  enjoyed  it. 

She  had  taken  art  in  High  School,  and  gave  me  some  pointers,  and  Bernice  Allington,  in 
Utah,  had  also  given  me  a  tip  or  two. 

I  awoke  one  night  strangling,  and  when  I  coughed  it  up,  it  was  hard  clots  of  cold 
blood,  a  lot  of  them.  Edgar -heard  me  coughing,  and  came  in  and  saw  it  ,  nearly  fainted, 
and  had  to  lie  down.  After  that  I  continued  to  spit  up  blood  when  I  would  cough.  I 
didn't  feel  so  very  bad,  even  though  I  was  thin  and  weak.  I  would  get  the  children  ready 
for  Sunday  school  on  Sunday  mornings ,  and  Edgar  would  take  them  in  the  buggy •  I  would 
stay  and  straighten  up  the  house ,  and  then  walk  to  Sunday  school .  I  can  remember  the 
effort  of  walking  up  the  hill  from  the  red  house.  I  would  spit  red  blood  all  along  the 
path.  I  was  sorry  when  I  got  so  I  couldn't  sing. 

After  Bernice  was  bom,  when  Hazel  was  a  little  over  a  year  old,  I  began  to  get 

better.  I  was  interested  in  painting,  and  enjoyed  it,  and  was  surprised  that  it  was  so 
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easy  for  me,  and  I  tackled  hard  subjects.  I  painted  a  picture  of  Hazel  asleep  on  a 
window  seat  and  one  of  Grace  sitting  in  a  little  rocker  with  Ducker,  a  little  white 
dog  in  a  her  lap.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  who  they  were.  I  wish  that  I  had  kept  them. 
Years  later,  after  *Te  had  been  in  Arizona  a  long  time,  I  went  back  to  Kentucky,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  see  many  of  the  water  colors  that  I  had  done  in  the  homes  of  friends 
and  kinfblks.  They  were  about  as  good  as  the  oil  colors  that  I  did  later. 

Cecil  was  old  enough  now  to  work,  and  I  felt  real  sad  for  him  to  stay  out  of  school 
to  help  in  the  fields,  but  he  managed  to  keep  uo  with  his  classes.  He  was  a  good  student, 
and  his  teachers  were  good  to  help  him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cecil  was  harrowing  some  ground  with  a  mean  old  mare 
that  we  called  Wild  -al,  hitched  to  the  harrow.  I  heard  a  noise  and  ran  out  into  the 
yard  where  I  could  see  him.  That  crazy  old  horse  was  running  with  the  harrow,  and  it 
struck  a  big  root  in  the  ground  and  stopned  then  short.  Cecil  fell  flat  on  his  back. 

I  could  see  them  clearly  from  where  I  stood.  Sadie  was  in  the  house  and  could  see  me. 

The  old  mare  reared  up  on  her  hind  feet  and  came  straight  towards  Cecil  as  he  fell,  and 
her  two  front  feet  hit  directly  on  his  chest.  Sadie  said  that  I  knelt  down  with  my  hands 
clasoed  over  my  head  and  cried,  "Oh,  Lord,  save  him,  I  know  you  can  do  it,"  and  He  did: 
the  print  of  the  horse's  feet  we re  on  his  chest,  but  he  was  not  hurt  at  all,  and  never 
suffered  any  bad  after  effects  from  it.  I  was  humbly  grateful.,  and  made  some  serious 
promises  for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  us. 

Noel  was  getting  almost  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  I  taught  him  to  read  before 
he  started.  We  had  a  good  time  learning  the  phonics,  which  had  been  discontinued  in  the 
schools,  but  I  had  some  of  Cecil's  first  books.  We  learned  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
and  laid  a  good  found&ion  for  his  learning.  Noel  has  always  had  a  good  memory,  and  did 
not  forget  things  once  he  had  learned  them. 

Grace,  Hazel,  and  Bernice  were  all  bom  at  the  red  bungalow,  and  were  all  babies  at 
the  same  time,  only  a  little  over  a  year  apart.  When  Hazel  was  big  enough  to  sit  up  in 
the  high  chair,  and  Grace  was  not  yet  two  years  old,  she  was  sitting  in  the  high  chair 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  one  day,  and  Grace  climbed  up  on  the  front  of  the  chair  to  give 
her  a  toy,  and  the  chair  turned  over  right  into  the  fire.  Although  Grace  v/as  just  a 
baby  herself,  she  pulled  the  chair  back,  and  put  the  fire  out  where  Hazel's  clothing 
had  caught,  and  was  starting  to  burn.  Grace  burned  her  little  hands  so  that  there  were 
blisters  all  over  them  later,  but  she  didn't  cry.  She  stood  with  her  hands  hidden  be¬ 
hind  her  and  didn't  even  whimper.  When  I  found  how  badly  they  were  burned,  I  was  so 
sorry  for  her,  and  held  them  in  cold  water  and  rocked  her.  She  was  such  a  good  sweet 
child.  It  was  a  miracle  that  Hazel  was  not  burned  badly.  I  could  never  figure  out  how 
she  escaped  it,  as  she  had  fallen  right  into  the  fireplace. 

About  this  time  Santa  brought  Grace  a  bisque  headed  doll.  She  was  so  proud  of  it, 
but  before  the  day  was  over  she  dropped  it  on  the  hearth  and  broke  it.  She  was  just  grief 
stricken,  and  went  and  stood  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  in  a  choked  voice  she  said, 
"Santa  Claus  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hisself  to  bring  a  little  girl  like  me  a  break  doll." 

I  promised  her  that  I  would  get  her  another  one  the  next  time  I  went  to  town.  Our  child¬ 
ren  did  not  have  toys  all  through  the  year  like  the  children  have  now,  and  the  Christmas 
doll  meant  a  lot  to  her.  Nowadays,  Christmas  isn't  very  different  from  other  days,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  really  a  red  letter  day. 

I  don't  believe  there  were  ever  three  babies  who  were  less  trouble  than  Grace,  Hazel 
and  Bernice.  Grace  cried  the  first  two  weeks  after  she  was  bom  because  she  was  hungry, 
and  I  didn't  realize  it,  but  she  hardly  ever  cried  at  all  after  we  began  to  feed  her. 

Hazel  was  not  a  crybaby,  and  although  Bernice  didn't  walk  or  talk  till  she  was  nearly 
four,  she  was  a  good  baby,  really  too  good,  I  had  been  sick  all  the  year  before  poor 
little  Bernice  was  born,  and  she  was  bom  with  a  weak  constitution.  The  day  she  was 
bom  she  nearly  strangled  to  death,  and  had  a  hard  time  getting  started,  when  she  was 
two  or  three  years  old  she  would  just  sit  patiently  in  her  high  chair.  I  think  my  broth¬ 
er  Autie's  wife  helped  her  leam  to  walk.  They  came  to  visit  us,  and  she  walked  her  daily 
all  over  the  place,  and  didn't  give  up.  I  got  her  a  walker  that  helped  after  Aunt  Violet 
had  to  leave. 

David  was  bom,  and  was  walking  and  talking  before  Bernice  ever  did.  He  was  a 
sturdy,  healthy  baby.  I  seemed  to  have  regained  my  health,  and  from  then  on  seemed 
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free  from  any  lung  trouble.  I  had  hunted  religiously  for  everything  I  could  find  that 

TUZ  tT  JZ  7  *“•  *  took  COfl  liver  0ll>  “d  oil.  tried  to  eat  uhat 

I  should,  and  tried  to  prevent  colds.  I  started  working  again,  hard  work.  Lola  Jones, 

t6  2  Lt  had  helped  me,  married  and  left.  David,  poor  little  darling,  never  had  a 
chance  to  be  spoiled:  Bernice  was  still  like  a  baby. 

hr.  Buck,  Mrs.  Simons'  father,  who  lived  with  the  Simmonses,  would  come  by  our 
piace  on  his  way  to  the  mailbox,  and  would  make  rhymes  about  the  children: 

"Old  Sadie  Grace  forgot  to  wash  her  face." 

"Hazel  Marguerite,  gentle,  good  and  sweet." 


To  Bernice,  he  would  always  say,  "Hello  there,  best  child  in  the  world." 

Later,  when  pavid  was  big  enough  to  go  with  the  boys  to  work,  he  was  riding  on  a 
load  of  hay,  and  it  fell  off,  and  he  was  under  it.  Mr.  Buck  said,  "What  did  you  do  when 
you  found  that  you  had  a  load  of  hay  on  top  of  you,  David?"  Dave  answered,  "I  just 
come  a  crawlin'  out  from  under  the  hays."  Mr.  Duck  thought  that  was  awfully  funny,  and 
reoeated  it  often. 

All  three  of  my  little  girls  were  born  when  I  was  not  very  strong.  I  was  alone  when 
Grace  arrived.  Edgar  had  gone  for  Sadie.  I  came  very  near  to  being  alone  when  Hazel  was 
bom,  but  Ivy  came  in  the  door  just  at  the  right  moment.  Grace  and  Hazel  were  both  quick 
and  easy  births.  Bernice's  was  not  so  easy.  It  ws.s  partly  my  attitude,  I  guess.  I  was 
dreading  it  and  was  afraid,  something  I  had  never  felt  before.  By  the  time  Dave  was  bom 
my  health  was  better,  and  we  were  happy  over  a  big  healthy  boy  after  three  little  girls. 
David  was  a  lively  one.  He  would  throw  his  bottle  off  the  bed  when  he  had  finished  his 
milk.  He  broke  so  many  bottles  that  I  finally  put  a  thick  blanket  by  his  bed  to  save  them. 

It  was  quite  a  job  keeping  fresh  milk  for  just  one  baby.  I  had  no  ice  box,  not  even 
a  cooler,  and  o±  course  no  ice  out  in  the  country.  Many  peoole  did  put  up  ice  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  made  crude  ice  boxes  and  kept  ice  nearly  all  summer,  but  we  didn't. 

All  three  little  girls  were  bom  in  the  springtime,  so  early  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  cows  were  milked,  I  fixed  bottles  enough  to  last  all  day.  I  then  put  then 
in  a  bucket  and  let  them  down  into  the  well.  When  it  came  feeding  time  I  would  draw  the 
bucket  up,  take  out  a  bottle  of  milk  and  return  the  others  to  the  well  to  keep  cool.  In 
this  way  I  kept  their  milk  cool  and  sweet  all  day. 

However,  I  did  let  them  have  pacifiers,  and  when  there  was  not  a  pacifier  handy,  an 
old  discarded  nipple  was  scrubbed,  and  it  answered  the  same  purpose.  The;/  had  to  have 
them  to  go  to  sleep  on.  I  have  gone  out  into  the  yard  at  night  with  a  lantern,  searching 
for  a  nipple  for  a  baby  to  go  to  sleep  with.  I  have  said,  when  I  had  three  or  four  ba¬ 
bies  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  had  one  wish,  it  would  be  for  a  barrel  of  good  clean 
nipples.  Some  finicky  people  were  always  telling  me  that  I  should  not  let  them  have  a 
nipple  or  a  pacifier,  that  it  was  not  very  healthy.  I  told  them  that  it  wasn't  very  healthy 
for  a  mother  to  try  to  get  along  with  them,  either.  I  tried  to  keep  my  children  healthy, 
and  tried  hard  to  have  the  food  they  needed.  I  have  never  noticed  any  bad  effects  from 
a  pacifier.  No  teeth  out  of  shape;  now,  1968,  (they  are  all  middle-aged  women)  there 
has  never  been  any  trouble  with  any  of  them  that  I  could  lay  to  a  pacifier.  Oh,  the  com¬ 
fort,  when  a  little  one  was  cross,  and  didn't  want  to  go  to  sleep.  A  pacifier  was  just 
what  the  name  implies:  they  made  life  smoother  for  everybody  concerned.  For  over  seven 
years  I  was  not  without  a  baby  on  a  bottle. 

They  were  all  good  children,  and  I  enjoyed  teaching  them.  We  have  official  "home 
night"  now,  but  then  we  had  a  home  night  more  than  once  a  week.  Edgar  worked  away  from 
home  most  of  the  time,  and  left  the  farm  work  for  the  children  to  do.  It  was  too  big  a 
job  for  children,  and  they  would  beg  me  to  go  help  them,  and  then  they  would  help  me  at 
home.  Instead  of  taking  the  long  rows  of  tobacco  to  hoe  the  weeds  out  of,  or  to  find 
the  worms  and  pull  the  green  suckers  off,  we  would  mark  off  little  squares  and  work  it, 
with  short  rows,  and  we  would  sing  while  we  worked. 

Noel  could  never  work  in  the  green  tobacco,  it  made  him  sick.  He  was  not  the  least 
bit  lazy,  and  did  a  man's  work  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  wrestling  a  big  old  plow, 
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with  two  contrary  old  mules  to  it.  It  was  entirely  too  big  a  task  for  an  ei^ht  year 
old  boy. 

Vie  were  great  movers,  and  moved  again  to  the  little  house  below  the  Holt  place, 
near  an  old  maid,  Miss  Betty  Daniel.  She  lived  out  in  the  woods  not  far  from  us.  Mrs. 
Simmons (whose  children  were  main  characters  in  our  little  Sunday  school  in  the  cabin) 
proceeded  to  give  me  some  good  advice  when  we  moved.  She  said,  1,1,7 ou  are  always  trying 
to  convert  your  neighbors,  but  I  would  advise  you  not  to  waste  your  precious  time  on 
Miss  Betty.  She’s  set  in  her  ways,  and  you  couldn't  convert  her  in  a  thousand  years." 

.The  Simmons  family  and  her  two  other  children  by  a  previous  raarriasre  had  all  been 
converted,  all  but  Mr.  Simmons.  He  liked  it  at  first,  but  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
became  interested,  he  turned  the  other  way,  and  caused  them  lots  of  trouble.  Mrs  Sim¬ 
mons  and  I  were  bosom  friends,  and  spent  many  happy  hours  together.  It  was  a  joy  to  us 
when  she  and  her  children  were  all  baptized.  They  helped  with  building  the  new  church, 
and  were  staunch  members  of  the  Branch  when  it  was  organized.  She  warned  me  solemnly 
against  wasting  any  time  with  Miss  Betty.  She  told  us  that  Kiss  Betty  had  said,  "The 
old  Mormons  can  build  their  old  meeting  house  in  mv  door  yard,  but  I’ll  never  set  foot 
in  it  as  long  as  I  live."  I  told  the  children  that  the  best  way  to  win  most  oeople  is 
to  get  them  to  do  something  for  you,  we  we  would  try  to  think  of  something  we  could  Ret 
Miss  Betty  to  help  us  do. 

Thelma,  Mrs.  Simmons'  little  girl  about  the  same  age  as  my  Violet,  came  to  our  place, 
and  the  two  of  them  wanted  to  go  and  visit  Miss. Betty.  I  told  them  to  ask  Miss  Betty  if 
she  knew  how  to  make  molasses  candy,  and  if  she  did,  to  ask  her  if  they  could  have  a 
candy  pulling  at  her  place.  They  were  thrilled  with  the  prospect.  Off  they  went,  and 
when  they  asked  her  if  she  knew  how  to  make  molasses  candy,  she  said,  "VJy,  yes.  I've 
made  it  all  my  life.  I  ought  to  know."  Then  they  asked  her  if  she  would  have  a  candy 
pulling  in  her  front  yard,  that  they  would  help  her  to  clear  a  place,  and  fix  the  rack 
for  the  pot  to  boil  the  molasses  in.  Miss  Betty  was  all  excited.  She  had  stayed  there 
all  alone  for  years  and  years,  no  one  ever  visited  her.  The  girls  told  her  that  they 
would  bring  the  molasses — Mrs.  Shelton  was  making  molasses  at  that  time — then  they  set 
the  date  for  it.  Violet  and  Thel  helped  her  to  clean  the  yard,  and  fixed  the  rack  for 
the  pot.  They  had  the  candy  pull,  all  thanked  Miss  Betty  profusely  for  making  the  candy, 
and  told  her  what  a  wonderful  time  they  had  all  had. 

One  day  in  Sunday  school  someone  was  being  praised  for  a  good  deed  done.  Evert 
Holt  said  that  he  wished  that  just  once  he  could  find  something  worth  while  to  do  for 
someone  and  receive  honest  praise  like  that.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  of  just  such  a 
deed  that  he  could  do.  There  were  lots  of  treetops  on  Miss  Betty's  land  where  logs 
and  crossties  had  been  cut,  and  if  he  and  the  boys  would  go  and  saw  uo  a  load  of  fire¬ 
wood  for  Miss  Betty,  it  would  be  a  noble  deed.  She  had  to  go  out  and  cut  down  small 
trees  with  a  dull  old  axe;  had  to  cut  it  up  herself  for  her  fireplace,  and  she  was  get¬ 
ting  old,  and  it  was  a  big  job  for  an  old  woman — almost  more  than  she  could  possibly  do. 

He  said  that  he  would  do  it,  and  did.  Miss  Betty  was  almost  overcome  with  gratitude, 
and  couldn't  express  it.  Later,  some  of  the  children  found  out  the  date  of  her  birthday, 
though  she  would  not  tel],  how  old  she  was.  They  told  her  that  they  were  going  to  give 
her  a  birthday  party  at  the  Church,  and  she  agreed  to  come.  We  sent  word  to  the  Baptist 
group  that  she  belonged  to,  and  told  them  to  be  sure  and  come  and  bring  presents.  We 
had  her  on  the  program  to  give  a  sketch  of  her  life,  and  to  tell  of  her  several  brothers 
who  were  school  teachers,  and  of  her  mother  having  cancer,  and  how  she  had  had  to  stay 
home  to  take  care  of  her  till  she  got  so  far  behind  in  her  classes  that  she  was  ashamed 
to  go  to  school  anymore. 

The  party  was  a  howling  success.  One  whole  corner  of  the  church  was  filled  with 
presents,  all  kinds  of  things.  I  told  her  that  my  present  would  be  a  new  dress.  I 
made  her  a  pretty  dress  and  got  her  a  pair  of  shoes  that  fit  her.  I  also  washed  and 
curled  her  hair,  and  she  was  a  different  person.  After  we  had  moved  away  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Simmons  saying  that  there  had  just  been  something  happen  that  had  proven  her 
judgment  wrong:  they  had  a  big  dinner  at  the  Baptist  church  at  Palestine,  where  Miss 
Betty  belonged.  During  the  dinner  the  preacher  said  that  if  anyone  had  anything  they 
wanted  to  say,  he  would  give  them  time.  Miss  Betty  stood  up  and  said  that  she  had  been 
a  member  of  that  church  for  twenty  five  years,  and  through  sickness  and  sorrow  and  death, 
not  one  of  the  members  had  ever  called  on  her  nor  offered  help  or  sympathy.  She  said, 
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wIt  remained  for  me  to  find  pure  religion  among  the  old  Mormons" ,  and  proceeded  to  tell 
them  all  that  they  had  done  for  her.  Mrs,  Simmons  acknowledged  the  wonderful  change  in 
Kiss  Betty.  It  had  not  taken  any  thousand  years,  either. 

This  little  house  where  we  now  lived  (1916)  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  Sadie's, 
and  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  There  was  a  stream  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  on  the 
west  that  was  an  interesting  place  for  the  children.  I  had  a  bird  book,  and  we  all  de¬ 
cided  to  take  one  bird  each,  and  see  if  we  could  find  its  nest.  Noel  took  the  cuckoo, 
and  he  found  its  nest  not  far  from  the  house.  Grace  took  the  wren,  and  soon  found  its 
nest  in  a  tow  sack  hanging  on  a  post.  Hazel  took  the  redbird  (cardinal),  and  although 
we  heard  one  singing  daily  from  the  top  of  a  hickory  tree  north  of  the  house,  we  never 
did  find  the  nest.  Violet  took  the  scarlet  tanager,  and  found  its  nest  on  the  lower 
limb  of  the  big  oak  tree  in  the  dooryard. 

We  had  several  missionaries  who  came  regularly  while  we  lived  in  this  little  house: 
Glen  G.  Smith,  the  younger  brother  of  President  George  Albert  Smith,  was  one  of  them.  He 
was  real  tall,  and  had  a  collection  of  beautiful  poems.  He  was  a  great  arguer,  and  when 
he  asked  me  for  a  poem  for  his  collection,  I  couldn't  think  of  a  suitable  poem,  but  I 
gave  him  a  new  saying  that  I  had  just  acquired,  "A  fool  never  loses  in  an  argument."  He 
wasn't  very  happy  over  my  contribution  at  the  time,  but  years  later,  when  I  went  to  a 
Conference  in  Salt  Lake,  and  went  to  his  place,  he  vent  upstairs,  found  his  old  book  of 
poems,  and  said  that  the  thing  that  had  helped  him  most  in  his  life  was  the  saying  I  head 
contributed.  He  said  that  it  had  been  a  constant  reminder  for  his  argumentative  nature. 

Another  missionary  we  had  there  was  Elder  Nelson.  He  called  Noel  "Tuffy".  The  child¬ 
ren  had  whooping  cough  while  we  lived  there,  and  Elder  Nelson  would  try  to  get  Noel  to 
whoop  for  him. 

Elder  Hunter  was  another,  and  I  have  him  to  thank  for  a  picture  of  our  children 
taken  there.  This  picture  has  all  the  children  in  it  but  Cecil,  the  oldest,  and  Harry, 
the  youngest.  This  was  before  Harry  was  bom. 

Another  Elder  was  Virgil  Bushman,  who  was  released  while  we  were  living  there.  His 
wife  Ruth  and  their  three  children  came  out  from  Arizona  for  a  visit,  and  all  our  child¬ 
ren  had  a  great  time  chasing  lightning  bugs  (fireflies)  and  catching  them.  They  tied 
them  in  hollyhock  blossoms,  making  little  lanterns.  They  hunted  animal  tracks  in  the  sand 

down  by  the  creek  and  spied  on  the  rabbits  playing  in  the  path  not  far  from  the  house. 

All  would  congregate  about  dusk,  and  have  a  good  time  together. 

Elder  Glen  Smith  liked  gingerbread  muffins,  and  when  they  came,  he  would  call  down 
from  the  path  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  "Halloo,  do  you  have  any  gingerbread?  If  not, 
start  mixing  it." 

The  Galloway  family  visited  us  at  this  place,  too.  Mrs.  Galloway  had  passed  away, 
and  it  made  me  sad  to  see  the  children  without  their  good  mother. 

David  was  born  at  this  little  house,  so  there  are  lots  of  memories  connected  with  it. 

He  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow.  He  wouldn't  lie  in  any  position  but  on  his  back,  which 

made  the  back  of  his  head  flat.  When  he  was  older,  he  hated  it,  and  wondered  why  I  didn't 
make  him  turn  over  on  his  sides  more  often. 

Once,  while  we  were  living  here,  I  was  getting  ready  to  give  the  children  baths, 
and  had  a  big  teakettle  on  the  fire  heating.  Grace  was  sitting  on  the  hearth  pulling 
off  her  shoes  when  the  big  stick  under  the  kettle  broke  and  let  the  boiling  water  run 
under  her.  She  had  on  heavy  underwear  and  bloomers  (it  was  cold),  and  they  held  the 
heat  of  the  hot  water.  I  ran  to  her  and  she  climbed  to  my  shoulders  in  an  effort  to 
get  away  from  the  heat.  My  heart  was  just  tom.  I  sent  Noel  to  find  some  Cloverine 
salve  to  put  on  it.  Poor  Noel,  he  always  had  to  take  the  tragic  messages. 

There  were  blisters  as  big  as  a  teacup  hanging  down  where  she  was  scalded,  but 
Noel  ran  all  the  way  to  Sadie's,  and  when  he  returned  I  plastered  the  salve  on  it  thick, 
and  prayed  fervently  for  the  Lord  to  help  her  to  endure  the  pain,  and  that  it  would  heal 
quickly.  That  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  by  the  next  Saturday  it  was  all  healed  and  peeled 
off  as  if  it  had  never  been  burned.  I  was  so  thankful.  Grace  was  a  brave  sturdy  little 
soul,  and  she  didn't  cry  over  small  things. 

And  now,  back  to  the  Church.  We  had  mantle  lamps  and  lanterns  that  gave  good  lights, 
but  they  were  a  little  troublesome.  Later  on  we  progressed  to  carbide  lights,  and  they 
were  almost  as  good  as  electricity.  They  were  installed  just  before  Christmas. 
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We  had  cut  a  tree,  and  the  snow  just  poured  down,  and  everything  was  white .  It  was  still 
snowing  hard  Christmas  Eve,  so  Edgar  fixed  a  cover  for  the  wagon,  and  we  took  the  child¬ 
ren  to  the  Christmas  program  in  it.  We  had  songs  and  poems  and  stories,  and  a  big 
Christmas  tree.  A  happy  spirit  prevailed,  and  everyone  had  a  good  time,  and  the  new 
lights  were  glorious. 

3dgar  got  the  moving  fever  again,  and  this  time  we  moved  to  the  old  McCord  place, 
up  near  Lelia  s.  It  was  the  year  of  the  flu,  and  we  sill  had  it  but  Edgar.  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  my  eighth  baby.  All  of  the  children  were  sick  at  the  same  time,  and  I  was,  too.  I 
kept  going,  though,  and  taking  care  of  the  Sick  children.  I  had  such  a  hot  fever  that  I 
didn't  have  very  much  sense,  jrace,  Violet  and  Cecil  were  delirious,  and  Bernice  slept 
all  the  time.  Hazel  was  real  sick,  but  knew  everything  most  of  the  time.  Poor  Noel  and 

David  we re  not  quite  so  sick  as  some  of  the  others,  and  were  in  a  room  alone,  and  didn't 

get  very  much  attention;  I  would  take  them  hot  lemonade,  and  get  them  a  drink  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  was  kept  busy  every  minute  wi',h  the  others.  Cecil  stayed  sick  after  the  others 
began  to  get  better.  I  called  the  doctor  regularly  and  told  him  what  I  was  doing,  and  he 
said  that  he  could  not  do  any  more  if  he  could  come,  which  he  couldn 1 t— — there  were  so 
many  sick  people  that  he  was  kept  busy  day  and  night. 

Finally  one  day  Cecil  said  that  he  wished  Uncle  John  and  Uncle  Evert  would  come. 

Ky  mind  was  in  a  stupor ,  and  I  had  not  even  thought  of  having  anyone  come  and  administer 
to  them.  I  called  them,  they  came,  and  right  then  I  thought  of  several  things  to  do  for 

him  that  helped.  I  got  an  herb  tea  and  gave  to  him,  and  he  soon  started  to  mend.  It 

was  an  awful  siege  of  sickness— almost  as  bad  as  the  winter  my  mother  and  Etta  died.  One 
thing  I  was  thankful  for  though,  I  didn't  lose  my  expected  baby  with  the  flu,  as  many 
mothers  did.  Bernice  became  so  weak  that  even  after  she  seemed  well  of  the  flu,  she 
still  couldn't  walk.  Aunt  Violet,  Autie's  wife,  came  and  stayed  a  week  or  two,  and  again 
she  patiently  walked  her  from  one  room  to  another  till  she  gradually  was  strong  enough 

to  walk  alone  again.  As  soon  as  Cecil  was  able  to,  he  had  someone  bring  him  some  pieces 

of  smooth  hickory ,  and  he  made  hammer  handles  and  whip  handles  to  pass  the  time  away 
while  he  was  gaining  the  strength  to  be  able  to  walk  again. 

Harry  (Harold  Grant)  was  bora  at  this  place,  a  fine  healthy  beautiful  baby.  I  had 
a  woman  doctor,  Mrs.  Frisby,  with  me  for  his  birth.  In  the  summer  Aunt  Fannie  Armstrong 
came  and  stayed  quite  a  while.  She  liked  to  hold  Harold  in  her  lap.  He  was  a  good  natun- 
ed  baby,  hardly  cried  at  all.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  Buck  visited  us  with  his  jokes  and 
nicknames  for  the  children,  he  called  Harry  "Harold  Bell  Wright,  Heber  J.  Grant." 

But  back  to  Aunt  Fannie — I  drew  a  picture  of  her  watching  an  old  hen  end  her  little 
chickens  out  in  the  yard.  She  wouldn't  have  sat  still  that  long  if  she  had  known  I  was 
getting  her  picture.  I  colored  it  with  water  color,  framed  it,  and  took  it  to  the  County 
Fair,  where  I  got  a  red  ribbon  on  it.  I  have  the  old  picture  yet. 

It  was  quite  a  distance  from  this  house  to  the  Woodland  Church,  but  as  soon  as  spring 

came,  and  as  soon  as  Harry  was  old  enough,  we  lumbered  down  there  every  Sunday  in  the 
wagon.  Then  before  long  we  moved  back  to  the  old  Holt  place,  where  we  lived  till  we 
moved  to  Arizona. 

I  was  needing  more  money  for  children's  clothes,  shoes,  and  everything.  I  raised 
a  big  garden,  and  began  to  sell  vegetables.  We  had  a  good  buggy  and  several  horses, 
not  one  of  which  was  safe  for  a  woman  to  drive.  I  used  a  big  old  black  mare  that  was 
fractious,  and  she  ran  away  with  me  several  times. 

I  got  a  chance  to  buy  a  jersey  cow  that  had  injured  her  udder  wading  across  sassa¬ 
fras  sprouts  and  bruised  her  till  she  gave  milk  only  out  of  one  side,  but  she  gave  as 
much  milk  as  she  did  before  it  was  injured.  It  was  rich  creamy  milk,  and  made  lots  of 
butter,  so  then  I  started  selling  milk  and  butter  and  cottage  cheese,  as  well  as  vegetables. 

There  was  one  thing  that  was  disappointing.  Violet  and  I  could  never  go  together. 

She  had  to  stay  and  tend  the  children.  There  was  never  a  more  trustworthy  dependable 
child  than  she  was.  She  would  clean  house  and  cook  for  them,  and  at  night  she  would 
help  me  straighten  things  sifter  the  little  ones  were  in  bed. 

Cecil  got  a  wide  poplar  plank  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide  and  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  thick,  and  polished  it  as  slick  as  a  button,  nailed  a  cleat  on  one  end  of  it 
and  hooked  it  ontb  the  foot  of  sin  old  iron  bed.  I  put  a  rug  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
the  children  would  climb  up  on  the  bed  and  slide  down  this  long  board.  It  was  a  means 
of  entertainment  on  many  a  rainy  day  in  winter,  when  they  had  to  stay  indoors.  He  made 
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them  a  rocky  horse  too,  and  put  it  in  their  playroom.  Once,  at  Christmas  time,  he  made 
me  a  sewing  cabinet  that  was  a  great  help  to  me.  It  was  of  two  pieces  of  three  ply  about 
a  yard  square,  fastened  together  with  hinges,  so  it  could  be  folded  together  when  it  was 
not  in  use.  when  I  was  sewing,  I  would  open  it  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  it  took  up 
very  little  space.  It  had  pockets  for  thread  and  beas  tar>e  and  patterns,  and  everything 
a  seamstress  might  need. 

He  worked  on  it  out  in  the  gear  room,  getting  it; ready  as  a  surprise  for  Christmas, 
while  I  was  busy  making  things  for  him  and  the  other  children.  Christmas  Eve  he  slipped 
in,  carrying  the  sewing  cabinet.  He  thought  I  had  gone  to  bed.  I  was  slipping  to  his 
room  with  my  gift  for  him,  and  we  ran  into  each  other  in  the  dark  hall.  We  both  had  quite 

a  laugh. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times:  I  don’t  believe  there  were  ever  more 
dependable  children  than  mine  were  at  that  time: 

Noel  had  certain  chores  to  do,  milking  and  feeding  the  stock.  He  never  had  to  be 
awakened ,  or  told  to  do  his  chores,  he  did  them  as  regularly  as  a  man.  By  this  time  Harry 
was  big  enough  to  go  with  him  to  the  bam  in  the  mornings,  if  he  could  wake  in  time.  I 
would  be  busy  cooking  breakfast,  most  always  making  hot  buttermilk  biscuits,  and  Harry 
would  try  to  surprise  me  and  scare  me.  Noel  said  that  Harry  would  sit  on  the  boards  that 
divided  the  milk  pens  and  talk  to  him  while  he  milked.  He  would  suggest  that  they  talk 

about  their  girls,  and  he  usually  decided  that  he  wanted  either  Violet,  or  Thelma,  or 

Erma  for  his  girl:  he  never  could  decide  which  of  the  three  he  liked  best. 

We  just  about  worshipped  Harry,  he  was  such  a  good  sweet  child.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
scolded  him.  If  I  did,  I  don't  remember  it.  He  was  unreasonably  afraid  of  fire.  He  would 
tell  the  other  children  to  be  careful  with  matches,  and  how  awful  it  would  be  if  they  got 
their  clothes  on  fire,  and  no  one  there  to  put  it  out.  He  seemed  to  have  a  premonition. 

I  don't  have  many  serious  regrets  of  my  directing  the  children.  If  I  could  take  back 
every  spanking,  I  would.  There  were  never  any  better  boys  than  Cecil  and  Noel,  dependable 
and  industrious.  Cecil  liked  to  go  fishing,  and  he  would  work  overtime  to  get  his  tasks 
done  so  he  could  fish. 

Noel  loved  horses,  and  finally  got  himself  a  horse,  not  a  very  big  one,  but  it  could 
run  like  the  wind.  There  was  one  drawback,  there  was  some  danger  of  it  falling  down. 

Violet  wanted  so  much  to  ride  him,  but  the  boys  were  afraid  she  would  get  hurt.  She 
wasn't  afraid,  so  one  day  she  caught  it  out  in  the  field  and  had  a  ride  without  bridle 

or  saddle.  She  said  that  it  was  a  pretty  wild  ride,  but  he  didn't  fall  down,  and  she 

didn't  fall  off. 

Noel  and  Cecil  were  just  as  dependable  as  Violet  was.  I  would  go  to  town  to  take  the 
produce  for  sale,  and  could  trust  them  to  do  the  work  in  the  fields  while  she  took  care  of 
the  children  and  the  house,  and  even  helped  in  the  field  when  she  was  needed. 

Violet  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  a  flower  garden,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
place  for  one,  but  one  day,  while  I  was  gone,  she  decided  to  clean  a  place  between  the 
horse  lot  and  the  road.  That  particular  place  was  grown  up  thick  with  briars  and  buck- 
bushes.  She  dug  them  all  out  by  the  roots,  an  awful  job,  as  the  buckbushes  had  lots  of 
roots  that  went  deep.  She  cleared  it  out  good,  dug  it  up,  raked  it  smooth,  and  said  that 
she  was  going  to  have  her  flower  garden  there.  When  her  dad  saw  it,  he  said  that  anyone 
who  wanted  a  flower  garden  that  bad  should  have  some  help ,  as  he  knew  that  the  chickens 
would  scratch  up  everything  she  planted.  So  he  got  chicken  wife  and  fenced  it  with  a 
tall  fence  that  the  chickens  couldn't  get  over,  and  he  made  a  good  gate  for  it.  Violet 
soon  had  a  nice  little  garden  with  her  seeds  coming  up  in  neat  little  beds  with  walks 
betv/een  them.  She  planted  cypress  vines  around  the  fence  on  the  outside,  and  it  flaur- 
ished,  making  a  thick  wall  of  pretty  green  vines  with  little  red  star-shaped  blossoms. 
Everyone  who  passed  by  admired  it,  and  Mrs.  Simmons  gave  her  some  plants,  already  started, 
from  her  own  flower  garden.  Soon  she  had  flowers  blooming,  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  it.  It 
was  the  beauty  spot  of  the  whole  place. 

I  had  planted  rows  of  aster3  and  zinnias  in  the  vegetable  garden  so  I  would  have 
bouquets  to  take  to  church,  but  Violet  had  a  variety,  and  she  *ept  it  neat  and  clear  of 
Meeds 

I  am  sure  that  flowers  are  good  for  children  to  live  with.  At  one  time  I  had  planted 
a  row  of  French  pinks,  and  the  children  were  anxious  each  morning  to  see  what  new  variety 
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had  blossomed.  There  were  ^o zens  of  different  patterns,  of  many  different  colors,  and 
sometimes  hey  said  they  looked  as  if  the  paint  was  hardly  dry  on  them.  Flowers  and 
music  both  have  a  good  influence.  I  have  read  of  a  settlement  school  of  music  in  a  slum 
district  of  Hew  fork.  The  sponsors  of  it  kept  a  record  of  the  ones  who  took  lessons, 
aftei  they  had  left  the  school.  They  said  that  in  the  twenty  five  years  that  the  school 
was  in  operation,  that  not  one  of  the  students  had  ever  been  before  a  juvenile  judge.  A 
wonderful  ,  unbelievable  record,  considering  the  families  they  cone  from. 

We  had  conference  in  our  little  Woodland  Branch  regularly,  and  they  were  spiritual 
feasts.  President  Charles  A  Callis,  who  was  President  of  the  Southern  States  Mission,  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta,  came  to  each  Conference,  and  of  course,  all  the  missionaries  of 
the  District  would  be  there.  Kentucky  was  divided  into  two  districts  at  that  time.  We 
usually  knew  most  oi  the  missionaries  of  our  district,  and  at  conference  times  there  was 
a  happy  reunion. 

President  Chilis  was  a  dynamic  speaker,  and  we  always  enjoyed  him,  but  we  had  lots 

of  good  speakers  besides  him.  Elmer  E.  Brundage  and  Orvil  Udy  helped  build  the  Chapel, 

and  were  both  good  speakers.  Delbert  Stapley  and  Thatcher  Kimball  were  both  good,  and  I 
could  name  lots  of  others.  I  have  pictures  of  lots  of  them. 

Not  long  ago  (this  was  in  19 4^  as  I  was  writing)  Elder  Stapley,  an  Apostle  by  now, 

was  going  to  be  in  oanta  narbara  to  Conference,  we  went,  and  I  wondered  if  he  would  still 

recognize  me  after  over  forty  years.  He  stood  up  on  the  stand,  looked  over  the  audience, 
spied  me  near  the  front,  and  waved  a  tiny  little  wave  with  two  fingers.  I  was  surprised 
and  happy,  as  we  change  a  lot  in  twenty  five  or  thirty  years. 

President  Callis  c;me  to  our  Ward  in  Winslow  many  years  later,  after  he  was  made  an 
Apostle,  and  Noel  and  I  took  him  to  the  Meteor  Crater.  Several  of  us  also  vent  to  the 
Hopi  Reservation  with  him.  He  was  touched  by  an  old,  old,  Hopi  grandmother  who  was 

grinding  com.  I  think  she  was  blind,  or  nearly  so.  She  was  sweating,  and  her  hair  was 

in  her  face.  He  bent  down  and  looked  right  in  her  face,  and  fanned  her  with  a  paper  he 

had  in  his  hand.  She  held  her  face  up  and  said,  "uh  -  h  -  h  "  while  she  enjoyed  the  fan. 

He  was  so  sorry  for  her,  he  said  that  it  seemed  like  all  she  had  left  was  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  grind  corn. 

President  Callis  has  aLso  been  to  California  since  we  have  lived  here.  He  said  that 
this  stretch  of  coast  from  Cambria  to  Ventura,  or  thereabouts,  was  a  blessed  stretch, 
and  that  if  the  Latter-day  Saints  would  live  their  religion,  we  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  it  (I  don't  know  what  from,  I  wish  I  did),  possibly  earthquakes.  Or  invasion? 

Well ,  back  to  the  Woodland  Branch,  and  the  things  that  happened  there: 

I  spoke  of  runaway  horses.  One  experience  I  had  with  a  runaway,  not  long  before 
Harry  was  bom,  (David  was  still  a  baby,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old)  was  this: 
Jessie  Simmons  and  David  and  I  were  going  from  our  place  up  by  Lelia's  to  Sadie's, 
down  by  the  Church.  The  mare  that  I  was  driving  was  trotting  along  and  the  harness 
up  over  her  hips  came  unfastened,  letting  it  drop  down  on  her  hind  legs.  She  started 
kicking,  and  I  jumped  out  to  see  if  I  could  pull  the  harness  up,  but  I  couldn't  stop 
her.  I  was  taking  steps  about  six  feet  long,  trying  to  keep  up  with  her,  but  I  saw 
that  she  was  going  to  get  away  from  me.  I  told  Jessie  to  jump  out  quick,  and  I  reached 
in  with  my  left  hand  (holding  the  lines  with  my  right)  and  grabbed  David  by  the  arm 
and  pitched  him  out  in  the  weeds  by  the  side  of  the  road.  About  that  time  the  horse  gave  a 
jump  and  got  away  from  me.  She  ran  like  a  streak  as  far  as  David  Payne's  place,  where 
a  gate  to  a  horse  lot  v/as  standing  open  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet.  She  dashed 
through  the  opening,  the  btjggy  turned  over,  and  she  left  it  on  the  outside  of  the  gate. 

I  went  back  for  David.  He  was  still  sitting  there  with  his  eyes  big  and  wide  and  scared 
stiff,  but  not  crying.  Tt  was  a  miracle  that  no  one  was  hurt.  I  v/as  so  thankful  that 
I  had  managed  to  get  David  and  Jessie  out  of  that  buggy  before  the  horse  got  away  from  me. 
Superhuman  strength  seemed  to  have  been  given  me,  and  I  had  no  bad  effects  from  it, 
either.  The  buggy  was  a  total  wreck.  When  it  turned  over,  the  horse  had  swerved  to 
one  side,  and  some  fence  rails  rammed  clear  through  the  buggy ,  right  in  the  location 
where  Jessie  and  David  would  have  been  sitting. 

I  am  sure  that  when  we  do  our  level  best  the  Lord  recognizes  it  and  protects  us— 
or  maybe  it  is  our  guardian  angels— anyway ,  I  was  sure  tha;,  some  unseen  power  helped 
out  in  that  wild  and  dangerous  scramble  that  d;ay . 

I«ll  tell  of  one  other  runaway.  I  had  old  Blackie  hitched  to  the  buggy  and  was  on 
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iny  way  town  Wj.th  a  load  of  produce  to  sell.  There  was  a  big  roll  of  wire  near  the 
road  that  had  not  been  there  before.  Apparently  someone  had  rolled  up  a  fence  and  left 
the  bundle  there.  Blackie  got  frightened  by  this,  and  she  dashed  to  the  right  of  the 
road  and  right  out  into  the  thick  woods.  I  propped  my  feet  on  either  side  of  the  dash¬ 
board  and  guided  her  in  and  out  among  the  big  trees  and  saplings,  and  soon  got  her  back 
onto  the  highway.  She  was  trembling  and  skittish  the  rest  of  the  way  to  town,  as  if  she 
had  seen  an  awful  monster,  and  so  was  I. 

I  have  found  that  horses  are  like  people,  with  different  personalities;  some  have 
lots  of  sense,  while  others  don't  seem  to  have  very  much.  Some  are  afraid  of  every  little 
thing,  and  others  are  afraid  of  nothing. 

This  reminds  me  of  tne  sad  fate  of  poor  old  Blacky:  not  too  long  after  this  run- 
away ,  we  had  an  early  freeze  which  froze  some  com  that  had  not  fully  matured,  and  it 
moulded  next  to  the  cob  and  formed  prussic  acid.  Blackie  ate  some  of  it,  and  it  poison¬ 
ed  her,  and  as  a  result  she  got  what  they  called  "blind  staggers".  One  morning,  when 
the  boys  went  out  to  feed  the  stock,  they  found  that  she  had  backed  through  the  big 
ga-e,  and  was  lying  in  the  road.  She  had  made  a  big  wallow  in  the  mud,  throwing  her 
head  up  and  down.  Harry  saw  her  and  was  horrified;  he  ran  into  the  house  to  tell  me. 
ye  said,  "Kama,  Blackie  fell  over  the  fenth  and  killed  sheself."  I  was  sorry  that  he 
had  seen  her — it  left  an  awful  impression  with  him.  He  talked  about  it  for  days.  Ky 
mother  had  never  wanted  us  to  watch  the  men  kill  the  hogs,  for  fear  it  might  harden  us 
to  such  things.  When  I  think  of  the  awaul  things  that  our  children  see  on  T  V  today  ! 
Fights,  killings,  and  violence  till  it  becomes  common  to  them,  and  they  think  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  one  person  to  kill  another.  I'm  sure  that  children  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  lots  of  today's  programs. 

Sadie  and  I  had  good  times  together,  even  through  hard  work,  sickness,  and  every¬ 
thing.  We  lived  near  each  other,  so  we  washed  at  the  creek  together  during  the  summer 
months.  I  remember  one  time  when  we  had  a  big  kettle  of  clothes  boiling,  and  a  rock 
under  one  side  of  it  broke  with  the  heat,  and  the  kettle  of  white  clothes  turned  over 
into  the  dirt  and  ashes.  In  hurrying  to  get  to  it,  one  of  us  upset  another  tub  of  clothes 
which  were  in  the  rinse  water,  ready  to  wring  and  hang  out,  and  it  also  spilled  into  the 
dirt.  I  can't  tell  all  of  it,  it's  not  tellable,  but  we  became  almost  hysterical,  and 
laughed  till  we  had  to  sit  down.  Sadie  suggested  that  we  tip  the  other  tub  over  also, 
over  the  bank  and  down  into  the  creek,  and  just  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  dirty 
business,  but  we  didn't.  We  did  laugh  like  crazy  idiots.  The  re-washing  was  a  ter¬ 
rible,  backbreaking  job — scrubbing  the  dirty  clothes  again  on  a  washboard.  The  trash 
and  ashes  that  they  fell  into  was  as  hard  to  wash  off  as  the  dirt  had  been  in  the  first 
place.  We  had  to  dip  up  tubs  and  tubs  of  clean  water ,  reheat  some  of  it  and  rinse  and 
rinse  the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes.  By  being  together,  it  lessened  the  labor  a  little, 
though  it  didn't  shorten  the  time  it  took.  Our  folks  at  home  wondered  what  was  keep¬ 
ing  us  all  afternoon. 

At  one  time,  Sadie  and  I  were  both  invalids,  both  skinny  as  rails.  I  weighed 
an  even  hundred,  and  she  a  hundred  and  one.  We  needed  something,  one  day,  from  Albert 
Clark's  store,  and  the  only  way  we  had  to  get  it  was  to  walk,  so  we  decided  to  tackle  it. 
The  road  (or  the  way,  there  was  no  road)  led  across  the  creek  and  up  a  steep  hill,  across 
an  old  field  that  had  lots  of  passion  flowers  growing  in  it — then  the  Buttermilk  Road, 
and  Albert's  store,  just  across  the  road.  We  did  very  well  while  we  were  on  level  ground, 
but  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  steep  hill  we  were  fagged  out,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do 
to  climb  it.  We'd  hold  on  to  each  other  and  gasp  for  breath,  and  laugh  like  fools,  sit 
down  a  few  minutes  and  then  get  up  and  try  it  again.  This  is  to  illustrate  how  frail 
we  were,  yet  we  carried  on,  somehow  took  care  of  our  big  families,  and  did  all  the  work. 

Our  children  had  a  wonderful  time,  and  wanted  to  play  together  all  the  time.  I  re¬ 
member  Sadie  sending  Paul  to  my  place  once  in  a  big  hurry  for  something  she  wanted  to 
borrow,  but  he  got  to  playing  and  forgot  he  was  in  a  hurry,  till  he  heard  someone  call¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  he  ran  all  the  way  home.  When  Sadie  wanted  to  know 
why  he  hadn't  hurried  back  as  she  had  told  him  to,  he  said,  "’Jell,  they  held  me." 

Sadie  said,  "Yes,  I  know,  they  hold  me,  too." 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  about  Vic  when  he  was  a  baby.  There's  no  telling  what 

he  could  have  accomplished  in  the  musical  line  if  he  had  tried  harder,  and  cultivated  it. 
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When  he  was  only  seven  or  eight  months  old,  before  he  could  say  a  word,  he  could  hum 
any  tune  he  would  hear,  and  he  only  had  to  hear  it  once.  I  remember  one  night  when 
Sadie  gave  a  farewell  party  for  one  of  the  missionaries  who  was  being  released.  Elder 
Catmul  was  there,  and  he  played  and  sang  a  new  song,  "In  the  Valley  of  the  Moon ,  Where 
I  Met  You  One  Nighu  in  June."  Vic  was  awake  and  heard  him,  and  by  daylight  next  nom- 
ing,  he  was  holding  to  one  of  the  iron  bars  of  his  crib,  rocking  himself,  humming  the 
new  tune,  and  keeping  time.  He  never  missed  a  note. 

Often ,  jnen  Sadie  or  I  would  sing,  he  would  hum  a  perfect  alto.  I  never  knew  of 
another  child  who  could  do  that,  although  we  dicin'  think  of  it  as  being  so  very  unusual 
then.  _ 

It  was  the  spring  of  192/+,  and  Easter  was  drawing  near.  The  children  were  looking 
forward  to  an  egg  hunt,  especially  Harry,  my  youngest  child.  He  had  just  had  his  fourth 
birthday,  and  since  he  was  our  youngest,  was  the  darling  of  us  all — even  my  folks:  Evert, 
Sadie's  husband;  Elmo  and  Ivy;  Leo  and  Krmal  Holt,  Sadie's  oldest  son  and  wife  who  lived 
nearby.  Once,  when  David,  Bernice  and  I  all  had  the  flu,  they  got  well  enough  to  want 
to  get  up  and  play  before  I  was  able  to  sit  up.  Some  of  my  folks  were  there  helping 
with  the  work.  Vhere  was  a  cold  wind  blowing,  and  I  keot  telling  them  not  to  let  David 
and  Bernice  go  out  in  the  wind,  as  they  were  hardly  able  to  be  up  at  all.  Finally  I 
heard  them  out  in  the  yard  and  told  the  girls  to  make  them  come  in.  But  it  was  too 
late  and  they  both  took  pneumonia  and  were  very  sick,  and  I  had  to  get  up  and  take  care 
of  them.  Jessie  Simmons  was  a  nurse,  and  she  came  and  said  that  we  must  turn  David  over 
often,  as  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  lie  in  one  position  very  long.  The  doctor  came 
and  said  that  I  should  let  Harry  go  with  some  of  my  folks,  who  were  near,  till  Dave  and 
Bernice  vie  re  better. 

Both  Evert  Holt,  and  Elmo,  my  brother,  were  there,  and  they  both  wanted  to  take 
him.  They  finally  said  that  they  would  let  Harry  choose  which  place  he  would  rather  go 
to.  rJhen  Harry  chose  to  go  to  Elmo's,  Evert  cried  because  he  hadn't  wanted  to  go  with 
him. 

Bernice's  pain  was  bet  er  when  I  held  her  on  my  Ian,  so  I  sat  by  the  fire  and  held 
her  all  one  night.  I  was  expecting  another  baby,  was  four  months  along,  and  all  that 
night  I  had  pains  and  felt  pretty  miserable.  Later  I  realized  that  my  baby  had  died 
that  night.  When  it  came  time  for  me  to  feel  life,  there  was  no  life.  I  went  to  Dr. 
Sargent,  who  said  that  there  was  no  life  there.  I  cried  when  he  told  me.  He  asked  me 
how  many  children  I  had,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  eight,  he  shook  his  head — "And 
no;/,  crying  over  the  loss  of  a  ninth.  You  must  be  a  real  mother.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  many  women  (I'll  not  call  them  mothers)  come  to  me  to  find  something  to  help 
them  get  rid  of  their  babies." 

This  v/as  in  October,  and  my  baby  v/as  not  born  till  February,  four  months  later.  I 
went  to  Dr.  '-.argent  once  a  week  all  that  time,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  thought  it  best 
to  let  nature  take  care  of  it,  and  that  it  might  go  to  its  full  time;  that  it  would 
probably  take  almost  all  the  blood  in  my  body  to  expel  it;  that  I  would  not  need  a  doc¬ 
tor  because  he  could  only  sit  and  wait.  It  happened  just  as  he  said,  i here  was  no  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  baby  was  a  little  girl. 

Bernice  got  bet  er  from  the  pneumonia  before  David  did,  and  the  neighbors  brought 
him  toys  and  nice  little  things  to  play  with,  till  he  said  that  he  had  about  the  best 
time  he  ever  had  in  his  life  (after  the  pain  left),  and  he  felt  0  K,  only  too  weak  to 
walk. 

When  Easter  came,  Ermal  gave  Harry  a  goose  egg  for  Easter.  He  was  all  excited 
over  the  big  "gooth"  egg.  He  said,  "A  gooth  laid  it,  too,  in  a  nest  under  a  porch  floor." 

I  had  been  asked  to  give  a  talk  on  the  resurrection  for  the  Easter  program  at 
Church  that  Sunday.  After  the  meeting,  our  neighbor,  Aubrey  Majors,  said  that  if  he 
had  the  faith  that  I  had  he  would  not  dread  death,  and  that  losing  some  of  his  loved 
ones  for  a  while  would  not  be  so  bad.  We  had  no  idea  that  I  would  lose  my  precious 
darling  Harry  before  another  Sunday  had  gone  by. 

Cecil  and  Noel  were  plowing  in  the  field  just  south  of  the  house,  and  were  burning 
the  sawbriars  and  grass  in  the  fields,  as  it  made  the  plowing  easier.  Dave  and  Harry 
were  playing  with  stick  horses,  and  they  had  made  a  mill  on  the  side  of  the  bank  by 
the  road,  and  were  playing  that  the  fine  sand  there  was  their  cornmeal.  I  had  given 
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them  some  salt  sacks  to  play  with,  and  they  were  putting  their  meal  in  these  little 
sacks  and  fastening  them  io  their  stick  horses,  like  papa  did  when  he  vent  to  the  mill. 

One  of  them  suggested  that  they  ride  their  horses  down  a  steep  hill  just  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  through  some  tall  sage  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  tall  grass 
was  dry  from  the  year  before,  and  then  the  wind  blew  the  little  blaze  from  where  the 
big  boys  were  plowing,  it.  caught  the  dry  sage  grass  on  fire  (it  burned  like  powder) 
at  about  the  same  time  Dave  and  Harry  were  in  the  thickest  oart  of  it,  Harry  had  put 
on  a  pair  of  Dave's  old  shoes  so  they  would  make  a  noise  like  a  horse  when  he  ran,  and 
they  hindered  him  from  running  fast  through  the  tall  grass,  which  was  over  their  heads. 

The  blaze  caught  up  with  them. 

Dave  tried  to  help  Harry,  but  the  fire  was  roaring,  and  since  Harry  was  almost  as 
big  as  David,  he  left  him  and  ran  screaming  for  Cecil  and  Noel  to  hurry  and  come  and 
help.  He  apologized  a  hundred  times  for  going  and  leaving  him,  but  he  hadn't  known 
what  else  to  do.  Cecil  and  Noel  heard  them,  but  just  thought  at  first  that  they  were 
playing.  When  they  realized  that  the  cries  were  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  fire, 
they  were  too  late.  Harry  still  had  his  winter  underwear  on,  and  his  thick  coveralls, 
and  they  were  burned  off. 

I  didn't  hoficr  anything;  I  was  sitting  at  the  sewing  machine,  setting  a  quilt  top 
together,  but  I  suddenly  felt  paniky,  ran  to  the  door  and  saw  one  of  the  boys  running 
as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the  fire.  I  knew  then  that  there  was  something  terribly 
wrong.  I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  saw  Edgar  carrying  Harry  up  the  hill.  le  was 
burned  all  over,  only  his  poor  little  eyes  still  looking,  I  ran  the  other  way.  Our 
phone  was  not  working  that  day,  so  Noel  got  a  horse  and  rode  across  the  fields  and  woods 
to  Oranpa  Carmack's  to  call  a  doctor.  "Grandpappy" ,  as  the  children  called  him,  was 
plowing  in  his  field,  and  heard  Noel  crying  and  thought  at  first  that  he  was  singing. 

But  when  he  saw  that  he  was  riding  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  loaning  down  on  the  horses' 
neck,  he  realized  something  was  the  matter. 

Harry  was  burned  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  lived  till  about  nine.  I 
stayed  by  him  and  didn't  let  myself  cry  for  his  sake.  He  was  sorry  for  me,  and  kept 
assuring  me  that  it  didn't  hurt  at  all,  but  he  kept  saying,  "I  hath  to  go  to  the  toilet, 
mother,  I  hath  to  go  now."  But  all  that  was  left  of  his  little  penis  was  a  lit He  black 
stub. 

He  said,  "Just  look  at  my  feet,  mama,  they're  not  burned  at  all.  I  had  on  Dave's  big 
old  shoes.  Aren't  you  glad  I  had  them  on,  and  my  feet  didn't  get  burned?"  He  kept  whis¬ 
pering  to  his  dad  to  keep  his  hands  covered  up,  so  I  couldn't  see  them.  He  said,  "It 
makes  her  feel  tho  bad." 

When  Cecil  had  tried  to  pull  the  burning  coveralls  off,  the  cuffs  had  pulled  the 
burned  flesh,  and  it  was  hanging  down,  and  looked  awful.  Harry  was  so.ry  for  me 
and  kept  telling  me,  "It  doesn't  hurt  at  all  now  mama,  weally  it  dothent." 

His  mind  Was  clear  till  just  at  the  last  minute.  He  held  hie  right  hand  out  with 
his  fist  closed  the  best  he  could  and  a  aid,  "Take  this  little  clod  I  hath  in  ny  hand, 

Dave."  Then,  with  a  frightened  look,  he  eaid,  "Don't  ever  go  back  down  there  David, 
don’t  ever  go  back  down  there,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  all  over,  Ikmg  after  this 
£Mt  time  I  wrote  this: 

WONDERING 

Oh  little  boy  of  mine  that  went  away 
Who  hung  so  lovingly  about  my  knee, 

Is  there  a  place  in  that  dim  land  where  you  have  gone 
Where  you  can  Wait  and  not  be  sad  for  me? 

I  wonder  if  your  heart  was  tom  like  mine, 

Can  love  so  strong  be  severed  without  pain? 

Do  you  look  forward,  longing  for  the  time 
When  we  shall  be  together  once  again? 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  see  you r  face-— 

I  have  no  picture  of  you  in  my  mind 

Only  those  tortured  features  scarred  by  fire 

When  you  went  on  and  I  was  left  behind. 
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I  never  dreamed  a  child  of  four  could  be 
So  brave  in  death;  his  patience  was  sublime — 

Apologizing  that  he  caused  me  grief, 

No  thought  of  his  own  suffering,  only  mine. 

And  though  my  heart  was  frozen  in  my  breast 
And  torturing  anguish  choked  my  very  soul, 

No  tears  relieved  me.  But  he  knew  full  well 
The  awful  suffering  underneath  control. 

But  time  I  know  will  lay  her  soothing  hand 
With  gentl  '  touch,  and  heal  my  wounds  for  me, 

And  I  shall  see  again  my  little  man 
Who  went  so  bravely  out  on  death's  dark  sea. 

The  doctor  had  come  long  before  he  died,  but  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  He  was 

kind,  and  was  hurt,  and  moved  to  tears  himself.  On  his  way  back  to  town  the  doctor 

stopped  at  Mr.  Morris',  at  the  Post  Office,  and  said  that  he  just  had  to  wait  a  little 
while  and  get  himself  pulled  together.  He  didn't  dare  drive  when  he  was  so  shaken 
and  upset. 

It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  stand.  I  suffered  physical  pain  as  well  as  mental. 

I  had  an  awful  pain  in  my  eye,  and  the  left  side  of  my  chest  felt  like  a  rock,  and  I 
could  hardly  get  my  breath  at  all,  My  hands  and  feet  kept  cramping  and  drawing  in,  and 
the  muscles  of  ray  arms  and  legs  drew  in  knots  if  I  didn't  keep  them  straightened  out  as 
straight  as  I  could  get  them.  I  could  hardly  see  anything,  and  next  morning,  when  I  went 

to  the  door  and  looked  outside,  everything  looked  dark  gray  and  blurred. 

Later,  when  I  went  to  an  eye  specialist,  he  said  my  eyes  weuld  never  be  any  better, 
and  if  I  wasn't  careful,  I  would  lose  my  eyesight  entirely.  Much  later,  I  heard  that 
sunflower  seeds  were  miracle  food  for  the  eyes  and  nerves.  I  started  using  them,  and 
my  eyes  improved. 

Now,  forty  years  later,  they  are  about  as  good  as  they  were  before  Harry  was 
burned,  but  I  was  left  a  wreck.  Besides  my  eyes,  I  became  allergic  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  had  to  put  something  heavy  over  ny  head  every  time  I  went  outside.  I  was  also  allergic 
to  all  dark  yellow  foods,  like  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  strawberries,  etc.,  all  were  like 
poison  to  me,  and  made  my  face  and  eyes  swell.  I  was  allergic  to  laundry  soap,  too,  and 
that  was  bad,  considering  all  the  washing  I  had  to  do.  Ivory  soap  didn't  bother  me 
much,  so  I  used  that. 

Violet  had  gone  home  with  Lelia's  folks  the  day  of  Harry's  accident.  Lelia  said 
that  she  came  in  about  the  time  Harry  was  burned  and  said  that  she  felt  awful.  She  3aid 
she  knew  that  she  shouldn't  have  come  home  with  them.  She  felt  like  I  needed  her  for 
something.  Lelia  told  her  to  lay  down  for  a  while  and  maybe  she  would  feel  better. 

Violet  dozed  and  awoke  crying,  and  said  that  she  had  dreamed  of  a  big  brush  heap  on  fire, 
and  that  Harry  was  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Just  then  the  phone  rang  and  someone  told 
them  that  Harry  was  burned  so  terribly  that  he  would  never  live. 

IWo  of  the  Elders  had  been  with  us  for  several  days,  and  they  had  only  left  in  the 
morning  before  Harry  was  burned.  They  were  going  into  a  strange  new  neighborhood,  where 
Mormon  Elders  were  very  unpopular.  They  hated  to  leave,  and  when  they  were  leaving  they 
said,  "Well,  if  any  of  you  die  before  night,  send  for  us  and  we'll  come  back.  It  will 
take  something  as  drastic  as  that  for  us  to  get  permission  to  return."  We  certainly  had 
no  idea  that  one  of  our  children  would  die  before  bedtime. 

Cecil  had  burned  his  hands  badly  trying  to  put  the  fire  out  in  Harry's  clothing,  or 
trying  to  do  something.  Almost  hysterical,  he  tried  cutting  the  coveralls  off  with  his 
pocket  knife,  but  when  it  didn't  work  he  threw  his  knife  away. 

Cecil  told  me  not  to  even  ask  God  for  Harry  to  get  well,  but  to  ask  for  him  to  be 
released  from  his  poor  little  burned  body  quickly.  He  said,  "I  can  hardly  stand  ny  hands, 
they  hurt  so  terribly." 

When  someone  mentioned  trying  to  find  the  missionaries,  Cecil  was  the  one  chosen  to 
see  if  he  could  locate  them,  but  he  could  find  no  trace  of  them.  Driving  the  car  must 
have  been  torture  on  his  poor  hands,  not  a  thing  had  been  done  for  them.  Later,  when  he 
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returned  maybe,  someone  tried  to  do  something  for  them. 

I  asked  someone  where  Edgar  was,  and  Sadie  found  him  out  in  the  hall  on  a  couch* 

He  said  that  his  head  was  just  bursting.  I  was  suffering  so  terribly  myself  that  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  do  for  anyone  else.  It's  terrible  what  a  human  ean 
suffer  and  still  live.  The  following  weeks  were  pretty  bad,  everything  reminded  us 
of  Harry:  when  I  would  get  breakfast,  and  when  Noel  would  go  to  milk  the  cows.  We 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  work  program  in  the  morning,  and  each  child  was 
given  a  task.  When  tasks  were  finished,  each  would  check  it  with  his  or  her  special 
color  of  crayon.  Harry  had  always  wanted  to  do  lots  of  things,  and  enjoyed  checking 
his  tasks  off  by  his  name.  We  couldn’t  stand  to  make  a  program  now  that  Harry  was 
gone;  instead  of  fun  it  was  grief. 

Time  is  kind  to  us,  and  work  is  a  panacea,  but  I  was  so  plagued  with  allergies 
and  the  pain  in  my  heart  that  I  couldn't  do  much  for  a  while. 

Cecil  went  to  the  Western  State  Hospital  to  work,  and  one  day,  not  long  after 
Harry’s  funeral,  ry  face  just  started  peeling.  Jty  entire  face  was  left  as  raw  as  & 
piece  of  beef — every  part  of  it,  even  eyelids,  ears,  nose,  every  bit.  iy  face  was 
perfectly  raw,  and  a  thick  yellow  liquid  oozed  from  it.  I  had  to  keep  old  sheets  or 
towels  around  my  neck  and  face  to  catch  this  fluid,  and  it  had  to  be  changed  often. 

This  continued  for  several  days,  and  then  it  started  drying  up  and  forming  a  scab. 

Hy  entire  face  was  covered  with  a  thick,  ugly  scab;  eyelids,  nose,  lips,  ears.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  anyone  having  such  an  affliction.  While  it  was  in  this 
scab  stage  Cecil  came  home  from  the  Asylum  for  a  visit.  I  heard  his  car  stop,  and  I 
hated  for  him  to  see  me,  so  I  covered  my  head  with  a  towel.  The  children  all  ran  out 
to  meet  him,  and  I  heard  him  ask  them  where  I  was.  "She's  in  the  house.*  "Is  she 
sick?"  "Well,  she's  not  very  well." 

He  came  in  and  squatted  down  by  my  chair  and  said,  "What's  the  matter,  Mom?" 

When  he  saw  my  face  he  was  horrified.  It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  look  much  worse 
than  I  was  looking  about  then,  but  it  did  finally  clear  up,  although  I  had  boils  on 
my  face  after  that,  especially  on  my  eyelids.  I  couldn't  expose  ray  face  to  the  sun 
and  wind  at  all,  and  my  hands  and  arms  to  my  elbows  were  the  same.  I  remembered  Job, 
and  all  that  he  suffered,  and  I  took  a  little  consolation  in  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
"Count  it  all  joy  when  you  are  called  upon  to  suffer  divers  tribulations."  Another 
scripture  that  consoled  me  was:  "Though  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  yet  learned  He  obedi¬ 
ence  by  the  things  He  suffered."  I  tried  to  think  that  there  was  some  wise  purpose 
in  everything.  I  remembered  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth." 

Sometimes  I  felt  like  I  was  getting  more  than  my  share,  but  I  never  felt  rebellious 
nor  did  I  blame  the  Lord  for  my  affliction. 

I  went  to  many  doctors,  but  none  of  them  did  any  good.  Dr.  Sargent  said  that 
there  had  been  many  songs  and  poems  written  about  broken  hearts,  but  very  few  people 
ever  really  have  broken  hearts,  but  he  thought  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  did.  I  had 
a  pain  in  ny  heart  continually,  and  it  didn't  get  any  better  till  years  later  when  I 
learned  that  wheat  germ  oil  was  good  for  the  hpart. 

I  quit  the  doctors  and  started  studying ^out  food  and  diet  as  a  cure  for  bodily 
ailments,  and  became  almost  normal  again  and  a  much  wiser  person.  Here  are  some  of 
the  precious  simple  things  that  I  have  learned: 

Sunflower  seed  for  the  eyes. 

Pumpkin  seed  for  the  body  and  for  worms  and  to  prevent  prostrate  trouble. 

Brigham  tea  for  the  kidneys,  with  honey. 

Wheat  get*  oil  for  the  heart. 

Camphor,  benzoin,  and  eucalyptus  combined  and  fumes  inhaled  for  coughs. 

Whey  for  upset  stomach. 

Lettuce  as  a  sedative. 

Brewers  yeast  for  vitamin  B. 

Green  wheat  juice  for  emphysema. 

No  white  bread  or  white  sugar.  These  are  the  two  foods  that  cause  the  four  major 
killing  diseases. 

*  «  * 

Later,  Violet  got  married,  just  as  we  were  preparing  to  leave  for  Arizona.  Almost 
everything  we  possessed  had  been  sold* 
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I  wasn’t  very  sure  about  the  boy  she  had  married— Oscar  Pyle.  One  evening  a 
little  brother  and  sister  of  his  were  passing  my  place,  going  to  visit  a  relative. 

It  was  cold,  and  I  had  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  so  I  went  out  and  invited  them  to 
come  in  and  warm  themselves  (I  wanted  to  ask  them  about  Violet). 

I  asked. them  how  they  liked  Violet.  They  said  that  they  just  loved  her.  "She 
does  everything  for  us.  Cooks  good  meals  and  washes  our  clothes  and  irons  them  nice. 

She  gives  us  baths  and  is  just  like  a  mama." 

Then  Florence  said,  “But  I  don’t  think  Oscar  likes  her,  he  swears  at  her,  and 
makes  her  cry,,  Our  dad  told  him  that  if  he  didn’t  do  better  she  might  go  back  home,™ 
and  they  didn’t  want  her  to  dothat.  Oscar’s  mother  had  died,  and  they  had  been  doing 

without  a  cook  and  a  housekeeper,  and  Violet  (still  only  14)  was  doing  the  big  job  of 

keeping  house  and  doing  the  work  for  a  good  sized  family. 

As  soon  as  the  Pyle  children  left  I  went  out  to  the  horse  lot,  and  the  only  horse 
out  there  was  a  crazy  old  thing  they  called  "Lady”.  I  got  a  bridle  and  saddle  on  her, 
and,  although  it  was  late  I  started  for  the  Pyle  residence,  Violet  was  astonished 
when  she  saw  me  hitching  that  crazy  horse  to  a  post.  She  said,  “Mama  ,  what  are  you 
coming  so  late  for?"  I  told  her  that  I  just  wanted  to  visit  with  the  folks  a  little 
while.  I  asked  one  of  the  boys  where  his  father  and  Oscar  were.  He  said  that  they 
were  in  the  other  room  playing  cards.  I  told  him  to  go  tell  them  that  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Violet  looked  worried. 

They  came  in,  and  I  told  them  what  Florence  and  Lester  had  just  told  me  about 
Oscar  swearing  at  Violet  and  making  her  cry,  and  that  I  just  wanted  to  see  them  and 
find  out  if  it  was  true.  Mr.  Pyle  said,  "I'm  afraid  it  is,  Miss  Effie,  I’ve  been 
telling  Oscar  that  if  he  didn't  do  better  he  might  lose  her."  I  told  them  that  we 
were  about  ready  to  leave  Kentucky,  and  I  came  to  let  Violet  know  that  she  didn't 

have  to  stay,  just  because  she  had  married  Oscar.  She  could  come  home  and  go  to 

Arizona  with  us  if  she  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Pyle  said  that  he  tibught  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  try  to  break  up  a  couple 
after  they  were  married.  I  replied  that  I  knew  it  was  serious,  that  the  only  thing 
I  could  think  of  that  was  worse,  was  for  a  fellow  to  promise  to  love  and  cherish  a 
good  girl,  and  then  break  his  promise  and  treat  her  like  a  dog.  I  also  told  Oscar 
that  it  would  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  we  could  leave,  and  that  he  would  have 
time  to  prove  whether  he  could  treat  her  right  or  not,  and  that  I  just  wanted  Violet 

to  know  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have  her  back  if  he  was  not  going  to  be  good  to  her. 

I  told  them  that  I  felt  sad  to  have  to  leave  her,  even  with  someone  who  loved  her  and 
was  good  to  her,  and  that  it  would  be  awful  to  go  away  feeling  that  she  was  being  mis¬ 
treated.  Mr.  Pyle  acknowledged  that  he  could  see  my  side.  I  then  left. 

I  had  no  idea  whether  Violet  would  come  home  or  stay  with  Oscar.  I  could  hardly 

stand  the  thought  of  leaving  her  under  those  conditions.  Not  long  after  that  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  be  all  alone  for  awile,  so  I  walked  all  the  \;ay  to  Lelia's.  I  went 
through  the  big  woods  where  there  was  no  road.  It  was  a  shorter  route.  I  spent  hours 
in  prayer  (I  think  I  wrestled  with  the  Lord);  I  told  the  Lord  all  ray  troubles  and  per¬ 
plexities,  and  begged  Him  to  help  me  unravel  my  puzzles.  I  shed  all  the  tears  that 
were  in  me,  and  then  I  felt  somewhat  relieved. 

Harry's  death  had  been  awful,  but  at  least  it  was  a  sweet  sorrow.  This  trouble 
about  my  girl  was  a  bitter  one,  and  I  couldn't  think  what  to  do,  or  how  it  would 
end.  Later  in  the  month  there  came  a  tobacco  season,  (that  is,  it  rained  and  softened 
the  tobacco  so  it  could  be  handled)  and  Mr.  Pyle  and  his  boys  took  a  load  of  tobacco 
to  town,  and  Violet  and  the  children  were  left  at home  alone.  She  caught  a  horse  and 
cane  home.  She  said  that  Oscar  was  not  being  any  better,  and  she  felt  like  she  couldn't 
bear  to  see  us  leave  and  her  stay  there  with  him  being  so  cranky.  The  main  thing  that 
he  was  peeved  at  her  about  was  her  religion.  His  folks  were  all  Baptists,  and  I  guess 
he  wanted  her  to  be  a  Baptist  too,  but  he  couldn't  move  her  on  her  religion.  She 
didn't  eat  on  Fast  Sunday,  and  that  was  what  he  swore  at  her  about,  and  I  think  he 
slapped  her. 

She  wanted  Noel  to  take  the  wagon  and  bring  her  things  home  before  the  men  re¬ 
turned  from  town.  It  was  a  hard  decision  for  her  to  leave  him;  she  was  sad,  and  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep  every  night,  but  the  marriage  had  not  been  what  she  thought 
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it  would  be.  She  was  sadly  disillusioned.  I  was  glad  of  her  decision  and  counted  it 
an  answer  to  my  prayers.  As  soon  as  they  got  home  and  found  her  gone,  Oscar  came  after 
her,  saying  that  she  had  a  cold  and  she  should  come  home  and  doctor  it.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  taken  care  of  her  colds,  etc.,  for  several  years,  and  I  thought  I  could  do 
so  yet.  He  finally  left,  and  Violet  felt  bad,  b\it  she  said  that  she  had  thought  it 
over  seriously ,  and  had  prayed  about  it  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to  come  home  (it 
was  not  a  hasty  decision). 

V/e  took  the  train  for  Arizona  not  long  after  that,  the  children  and  I,  Edgar 
stayed  to  collect  money  for  several  things.  We  had  sold  the  furniture,  and  the  people 
were  wanting  it,  so  we  left.  Most  of  the  children  became  train  sick,  and  were  pretty 
miserable,  IJoel  thought  he  would  use  psychology,  and  just  not  get  sick,  but  before 
we  got  to  Kansas  City  he  too  was  getting  white  around  the  mouth. 

Cecil  had  gone  ahead  of  us,  find  John  and  Ozie  were  already  living  in  Joseph  City, 
so  we  went  there.  By  the  time  we  arrived  (Cecil  handn't  yet  found  a  house  for  us  to 
live  in)  he  had  fixed  a  tent,  boarded  up  half  way,  and  with  a  board  floor  in  it.  He 
had  shelves,  and  a  table,  and  even  dishes  and  food  ready  for  us.  (There  never  was 
another  son  like  him!  It  is  said  that  the  world  is  full  of  two  kinds  of  people, 

"lifters  and  leasers".  Cecil  has  certainly  always  been  a  "lifter".  In  fact,  I  don't 
believe  any  of  my  children  are  the  "leaner"  type.)  Cecil  met  us  at  the  depot,  and  we 
were  astonished  at  how  brown  he  was.  The  Arizona  sun  had  already  given  him  a  deep  tan. 

It  was  a  new  experience  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  spring  wind  flapping  the  tent, 
but  we  soon  got  used  to  it  and  kind  of  liked  it. 

Mother's  Day  was  coming  up,  and  someone  had  asked  me  to  paint  a  picture  of  a 
mother  for  a  program.  I  was  working  on  it  when  I  realized  that  someone  was  standing 
in  the  tent  door  back  of  me  and  watching  me.  I  looked  around,  and  at  first  I  was  sure 
that  I  knew  the  fellow,  his  face  looked  so  familiar.  He  had  on  a  khaki  suit,  and 
stood  there  waiting  for  his  companion  who  had  gone  for  some  milk  (John  had  a  grocery). 
He  told  me  that  he  and  I  should  go  into  business  together,  that  he  could  do  the  writing 
and  I  could  do  the  illustrating.  Just  then  his  companion  came  and  they  left.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  remembered  who  he  was,  it  was  Zane  Gray.  (I  had  seen  pictures  of 
him).  They  were  crimped  out  by  Valley  Hills,  and  he  was  getting  material  for  a  book 
he  was  writing  (I found  out  later). 

Edgar  joined  us  soon  and  we  moved  into  the  old  house  with  a  porch  around  three 
sides  across  the  street  from  the  meeting  house,  and  while  we  were  living  at  this  place 
Violet's  baby  was  bom.  We  thought  of  a  lot  of  names,  but  everyone  I  mentioned  Ber¬ 
nice  would  make  it  sound  silly.  I  mentioned  Lydia,  and  she  said  that  it  would  be 
called  "Liddy,  Skillet  Liddy."  Grace  or  Hazel  said  "Let's  think  of  a  pretty  double¬ 
name."  Bernice  said,  "Something  like  Fig  Newton  or  Self  Starter?"  Finally  Violet 
and  I  thought  of  Rebeccg ,  and  I  knew  at  once  tjgat  that  was  the  name  for  her.  I  told 
them  we  didn't  care  what  any  of  them  said,  i1?^going  to  be  Rebecca.  It  seemed  to  just 
suit  her,  and  always  has. 

Ethel  Randall's  little  boy,  Rich,  stopped  to  see  the  baby,  and  he  asked  what  we 
were  going  to  name  her.  His  mother  said  that  he  ran  all  the  way  home  and  burst  in 
and  announced  that  Carmacks  had  the  ugliest  and  littlest  old  baby,  and  they  were 
going  to  call  it  "Roebucker." 

Violet  wanted  to  let  her  nurse  the  breast,  and  did  so  for  a  while,  but  found 
that  she  was  still  hungry,  so  we  put  her  on  a  bottle.  We  had  a  hard  time  finding  a 
suitable  formula.  The  milk  didn't  agree  with  her,  and  she  didn't  grow  like  she 
should  have . 

We  all  jus  t  about  worshiped  her.  She  seemed  to  fill  the  void  left  by  our  Harry • 

She  was  real  smart,  and  learned  things  early.  She  responded  to  music,  and  when  she 
heard  a  tune  she  liked  she  had  to  dance.  She  danced  the  Charleston  when  she  could 
barely  walk.  One  of  the  popular  songs  then  was  "Collegiate,  Collegiate,  Yes  We  Are 
Collegiate,"  and  the  very  sound  of  it  would  start  Rebecca  to  dancing. 
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When  we  first  moved  to  Joseph  City  we  lived  in  a  tent  that  Cecil  had  fixed 
uo  for  us.  It  belonged  to  John,  and  had  been  erected  on  a  foundation  in  his  yard, 
to  the  east  of  their  house.  It  had  a  pine  floor,  and  four  foot  siding  up  the 
walls,  with  a  canvas  roof.  There  were  two  large  rooms,  and  my  memories  of  living 
in  the  tent  are  not  at  all  unpleasant,  though  we  did  not  stay  there  very  long. 

The  first  house  we  lived  in  was  the  old  Nielsen  house,  where  Becky  was  boen . 

Mr.  Heward  said  It.  Nielsen  was  the  shoemaker  for  the  town  in  early  days,  and  I 
think  he  tanned  the  hides  also. 

Brother  Heward' s  mother  and  Sister  Tanner  would  race  to  see  which  could  weave 
the  fastest.  It's  a  slow  process  at  best.  I  know,  because  I  have  tried  weaving. 

I  wove  a  carpet  once,  as  I  have  already  related,  and  I  can  certainly  sympathize  with 
our  ancestors  who  had  to  weave  the  cloth  for  all  their  clothing,  '"’hey  even  wove  the 
blankets,  and  I  have  seen  one  that  grandmother  Miarquess  wove  of  wool  yarn. 

There  were  the  empty  houses  of  a  settlement  just  across  the  river  from  Joseph 
City,  called  Obed,  where  the  Hash-knife  Cattle  Company  lived.  Zane  Gray  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  stories  about  this  bunch,  and  from  what  the  older  folks  in  Joe  City  told  us  of 
them,  Zane  didn't  exaggerate  it.  They  were  a  rough,  tough  bunch  that  tackled  any¬ 
thing.  Some  of  the  Mormon  men  of  Joseph  City  v/ent  away  to  wcrk,  and  the  Hashknife 
bunch  knew  when  they  would  have  a  payday,  and  would  tie  something  over  their  faces 
and  waylay  them  out  where  the  Eagle  nest  Cliffs  are,  east  of  Joe  City,  and  take 
their  money  away  from  then.  The  Bishop  said  there  had  to  be  something  done  about 
the  situation — that  he  had  a  desire  to  commit  murder,  and  he  didn't  like  such  feel¬ 
ings.  So  they  made  it  a  matter  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
thieving  outfit  had  a  row  among  themselves,  keeping  them  occupied  for  a  while;  and 
soon  they  moved  away,  leaving  the  empty  houses. 

There  were  flowing  wells  of  fresh  water,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  could  have  been 
a  thriving  community.  There  were  lots  of  little  duck-looking  fowls  on  the  ponds 
over  there  called  mud  hens,  and  we  would  go  and  try  to  catch  them,  "’he  children 
got  a  kick  out  of  it.  The  mud  hens  didn't  fly  away,  but  about  the  time  we  thought 
we  would  catch  one,  she  hid,  sauatting  in  the  grass,  and  as  we  were  looking  for  her, 
would  stumble  over  them,  then  they  would  turn,  and  go  the  other  way  again.  It  was 
a  real  game,  and  lots  of  fun. 

Brother  Heward  says  his  .father  and  another  man  hauled  loads  of  wool  and  hides 
in  early  days,  and  other  produce,  to  Provo,  which  was  the  nearest  market.  Here  they 
would  exchange  wool  for  cloth,  etc.,  but  when  they  could  get  only  woolen  cloth  in 
exchange,  they  decided  to  take  their  produce  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  the  next 
nearest  market.  But  there  were  no  good  roads,  and  their  loads  were  heavy.  They 
usually  had  oxen  hitched  to  their  wagons,  sometimes  as  many  as  10  to  a  wagon.  Once 
when  they  got  to  Albuquerque  the  price  of  wool  was  down,  so  they  decided  to  stay 
till  it  "riz",  and  they  stayed  about  two  months,  doing  whatever  work  was  available 
while  they  waited. 
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ABOUT  1918 


About  1918  John  and  Ozie  were  going  to  McNary  (in  the  White  Mountains 
of  northern  Arizona)  to  work,  A  railroad  had  just  been  built  from  Holbrook 
to  Snowflake,  but  there  were  no  passenger  cars  yet,  so  they  rode  on  flat 
cars  and  sat  on  nail  kegs.  They  went  from  snowflake  to  Coolidge  (later 
called  McNary),  Coolige  owned  a  lot  of  the  timber  land  of  that  White 
Mountain  country  then. 

Just  after  they  arrived  in  the  lumber  camp,  the  flu  broke  out;  and 
Ozie  was  among  the  first  to  take  it.  She  was  not  very  sick,  and  it  didn't 
last  long;  but  many  in  the  sawmill  camp  had  it  and  many  died, 

John  had  the  job  of  building  cottages  of  the  raw  lumber  for  the 
workers , 

Leslie  East  and  Vera  (Lelia's  oldest)  were  living  there  too.  They 
lived  in  a  duplex,  and  an  old  man  lived  in  the  other  end.  He  was  not 
feeling  well,  and  one  evening  Vera  said  she  saw  him  sitting  out  on  his 
doorstep  and  his  dog  was  sitting  by  him.  In  the  night  they  heard  the  dog 
howling,  and  Leslie  wqnt  in  there  and  the  old  man  was  dead. 

It  was  a  real  epidemic,  Leslie  didn't  work  for  days,  and  weeks 
and  did  nothing  but  bury  the  dead,  John  had  a  job  coming  up  at  Clarkdale, 
Arizona  to  work  at  the  smelter  that  took  care  of  the  copper  that  was 
mined  at  Jerome, 

At  Jerome  junction,  where  they  took  the  car,  Clay  was  sick  with  a 
cold  and  a  sore  throat.  The  woman  there  told  them  to  get  Oil  of 
Eucalyptus,  Tincture  of  Benzine  and  Spirits  of  Camphor  and  steam  him 
with  it  and  it  would  heal  his  lungs.  It  was  effective  and  has  been 
used  in  the  family  ever  since.  When  they  got  to  Clarkdale,  the  flu  had 
struck  there  and  it  was  quarantined.  So  they  went  on  to  Mesa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  The  flu  was  there  also,  but  was  not  quaran¬ 
tined,  It  was  especially  bad  among  the  transient  cotton  pickers.  One 
entire  family  of  ten  all  died  in  a  short  time. 

Lelia  said  it  was  a  disease  that  was  entirely  too  big  for  a  common 
human;  that  it  must  have  originated  down  among  the  big  animals,  like  the 
hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros  families,  (I  tell  of  our  flu  on  p,  295  &  on) 
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H  r^-n  v*>h  W-jS  ?°rn|  in  'Toe  »  and  we  moved  to  the  We  stover  place,  Noel 
1  fd  *  uhn  !1Rfean  B  COWK‘  Noel  took  the  job  first,  and  I  knew  it  was  too 
c.  job  for  him  alone,  so  I  helped  him,  and  we  agreed  we  would  both  take  the  job 
°l®anin^  the  schoolhou.se,  also.  It  wasn't  too  much  for  both  of  us,  and  besides, 
we  v.ere  both  already  used  to  hard  work,  and  didn't  mind  it. 

Then,  some  of  the  young  folks  wanted  me  to  give  then  art  lessons,  and  my  time 
was  United,  so  we  decided  we  would  have  a  class  after  school  was  out,  in  the  even¬ 
in'-.  It  was  nandy,  we  were  already  there,  and  the  water  colors  and  drawing  mads 
were  there  also. 


then  the  teachers  wanted  the  lessons  too.  I  would  choose  a  subject  (we  took 
easy  landscapes  first)  and  draw  it  with  charcoal  on  a  big  sheet  of  drawing  paper 

fastened  on. the  blackboard  with  masking  tape.  First,  the  horizontal  line,  then  a 

quick  checking:  the  tallest  trees  will  cone  to  here,  our  water  to  here:  then  put 

in  the  sky  first,  beginning  at  upper  left  hand  corner:  deeper  blye  am  top,  grad¬ 
ually  growing  dimmer  till  there  was  no  blue  where  it  joined' the  land;  far  off  ob¬ 
jects  dim,  closer  objects  clearer.  Near  objects  bright  colors,  jind  before  they 
knew  it  they  had  a  preity  landscape,  and  were  thrilled . 

I  gave  assignments  each  week,  and  then  criticized  their  work.  Many  of  them 
learned  to  do  good  work  and  have  carried  on  to  this  day.  I  had  them  draw  from 
nature — a  small  picture  of  a  tree  and  rocks,  or  a  sunset  sky ,  or  whatever  they 
chose  to  do. 

Noel  would  start  cleaning  rooms  while  the  art  lessons  were  in  progress,  and 
then  I  would  help  him  finish. 


I  gave  the  music  teacher,  Owen  For' er,  private  lessons  at  ny  place,  and  he 
gave  me  music  lessons.  Me  both  enjoyed  it,  though  it  ran  into  too  much  time,  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  stopping  place.  It  wasn't  limited,  and  often  lasted  till  mid¬ 
night.  I  timed  the  lessons  at  school  though,  and  when  our  time  was  un  we  quit. 
They  learned  to  work  fast. 


About  this  time  they  had  a  play  at  school , and  Noel  took  the  part  of  the  Devil. 

He  wore  a  red  suit,  with  horns  and  tail.  After  it  was  over  the  boys  started  cell¬ 
ing  him  Satan,  and  'it  continued  till  there  was  danger  of  it  becoming  permanent.  He 
said  that  it  took  six  fights  to  stop  it,  but  after  that  the  nickname  stopped.  Noel 
was  a  very  quiet,  peaceful  lad,  but  determined. 

Noel  and  David  had  a  dog  !;hev  called  Rex.  Me  burned  cedar  wood  in  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  the  boys  would  mo  to  the  cedars  for  wood  occasionally.  Old  Rex  enjoyed 
going  with  them.  Sometimes  he  would  ride  in  the  old  jalopy,  and  other  times  he 
would  run  alongside  the  car,  and  they  would  check  to  soe  just  hov;  fast  he  could  run 
by  the  speedometer.  They  had  many  adventures  with  the  Model  T,  and  Rex,  and  just 
being  beys.  One  time  out  at  the  "cedars",  the  dog  tangled  with  a  porcupine,  another 
time  with  a  skunk.  But  one  day  a  horse  kicked  him  in  the  stomach  and  almost  killed 
him.  He  lay  like  he  was  dead,  only  the  boys  could  tell  that  he  was  still  breathing. 
For  a  whole  day  he  lay  still,  without  moving  at  all.  His  mouth  was  slightly  open, 
and  flies  were  all  around  him.  It  looked  as  if  the  end  was  near.  That  night,  after 
the  boys  went  to  bed ,  David  got  up  and  took  a  pan  of  milk  out  to  see  if  lie  could 

pour  a  little  in  his  mouth,  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  but  there  was  no  response. 

After  Dave  went  back  to  the  bedroom  he  suggested  that  they  have  prayer,  so  they  both 
knelt  by  the  bed,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  their  dog,  and  help  him  to  get  well, 
he  had  been  such  a  good  dog,  taking  care  of  Becky  and  all.  They  lay  there  for  quite 
a  while,  but  could  not  go  to  sleep.  It  was  getting  late,  and  they  knew  that  they 
both  had  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  Finally  Dave  went  out  to  where  the  dog 

was,  and  he  was  up  drinking  the  milk  he  had  taken  out  there  earlier. 

Old  Rex  was  soon  well,  and  running  with  them  to  the  "Cedars",  with  no  bad  af¬ 
ter  effects  from  the  dick  in  his  stomach,  that  had  almost  proved  fatal.  It  was  a 
complete  miracle,  and  the  boys  bo’-h  knew  it. 
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woel  s  dud  hud  an  old  Ford  milk  truck  thyt  was  hard  to  start  on  cold  mornings, 
so  while  Edgar  and  Dave  bottled  milk,  and  got  ready  to  take  it  to  Winslow,  Noel 
was  gi^en  tne  cask  ol  storting  the  old  Ford.  He  said  that  he  would  do  every  tiling 
that  was  ever  known  l,o  start  ;m  old  Ford:  -prop  it  up,  build  a  fire  under  it,  crank 
and  cranx,  and  would  be  just  about  worn  out  by  the  tine  he  would  rrct  it  started* 

One  tine  the  crank  kicked  back  and  hit  him  just  over  his  left  eye,  cutting 
it  to  the  bone,  at  the  upner  edge  of  the  eyebrow.  The  skin  foil  down  over  the 
eye  completely  closing  it,  and  it  looked  horrible,  just  a  big  bloody  blob.  (I 
thought  it  had  knocked  his  eye  out),  Boneone  called  a  doctor,  but  meanwhile  I 
washed  it  and  raised  the  eyelid  up  find  nut  it  back  in  place,  cut  the  eyebrows  off, 
find  stuck  a.  piece  of  tissue  oarer  in  it  to  hold  it  in  nlace.  It  dried  and  stuck 
there.  Tne  doctor  said  that  il  it  continued  to  hold,  it  night  not  be  necessary  to 
sew  it  back.  It  stuck,  and  soon  '■'■rev/  back  without  any  stitches.  Ri  dit  now,  if 
there  is  a  bad  scar  there,  I  can't  remember  it. 

Noe]  seemed  to  take  life  by  the  rough  handle,  and  was  always  having  drastic 
things  haopen  to  him. 


«  a  #  •* 

While  we  were  living  there  I  received  a  book,  "Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest",  by  Larkin,  Roosevelt,  and  Larkin,  with  my  name  on  page  996.  I  had 
received  a  list  of  questions  in  the  mail,  and  was  asked  to  answer  them,  find  return 
it.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  for,  and  had  forgotten  it. 

Later  on,  when  I  went  to  quarterly  .onference  in  Snowflake,  where  the  Stake 
Souse  was  located,  I  was  a  little  late,  find  as  I  massed  some  of  ny  friends  in  the 
hall  they  said,  "I  supoo.se  you'll  be  above  speaking  to  commoners  like  us  from  now 
on'1.  I  had  no  idea  what  they  were  talking  about.  Then  afterward  someone  told  me 
that  in  the  opening  exercises  of  Conference,  ny  name  had  been  listed  as  one  of  the 
six  outstanding  people  in  northern  Arizona.  (I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  for.)  I 
worked  hard  at  half  a  dozen  things: 

Noel  and  I  milked  brother  John  Bushman's  cows,  and  we  did  the  janitor  work 
at  the  school.  I  taught  art  in  the  school  after  the  school  was  dismissed  in  the 
afternoon,  so  the  teachers  could  all  take  the  lessons.  Mrs .  Bertha  Reese,  who 
was  principal. ;  Lay  Winn;  Helen  Ash,  from.  Utah:  Rill  a  Solomon.  I  think  Bessie 
Richards  and  Ina  Peterson  were  teachers  too,  but  I  don't  remember  them  talcing  art. 

I  taught  a  Sunday  school  class,  worked  in  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
taught  Theology  in  Relief  Society,  and  exchanged  art  lessons  for  music  lessons  with 
0 wen  Porter,  the  music  teacher,  in  my  house. 

I  taught  the  Seagull  class  in  Primary,  and  after  Bernice's  eyes  began  to 
bother  her,  and  the  nurse  said  that  she  should  quit  school,  I  got  some  big  old 
charts  and  taught  her  at  home  till  they  were  better.  I  didn't  have  any  idle  time, 
but  I  think  I  enjoted  it  all,  as  I  had  been  used  to  hard  work  all  my  life,  and 
didn ' t  mind  it  at  all . 

Later,  after  we  moved  to  Winslow,  I  bought  tv/o  sets  of  books  for  Bernice, 
called  "The  New  Human  Interest  Librarv,"  and  "Lands  and  People. a  High  School 
course  at  home,  which  she  studied  through,  and  enjoyed  it.  A  few  years  later  she 
want  to  a  boarding  school  in  Tucson,  and  she  enjoyed  that  also.  So,  she  finally 
got  a  pretty  good  education,  and  was  an  avid  reader,  remembering  well  what  she  read. 
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(A/hen  we  were  living  at  the  little  gray  house  where  ftebecca 
was  born  one  day  a  big  car  stopped  in  front  and  a  big  kind 
faced  man  asked  me  if  my  name  was  Carmack.  I  said  it  was,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  buttermilk.  (Edgar  had  the  dairy, 
and  he  had  inquired,  though  of  course  I  had  no  buttermilk  there 

He  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  answering  a  few  questions.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to.  He  then  asked  me  if  this 
little  town  was  a  Mormon  town.  I  said  that  it  was.  Then  he 
asked  me  if  it  was  possible  that  it  was  named  for  Joseph  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
it  was. 

"Are  you  a  Mormon?"  "I  am." 

He  told  me  that  all  his  life  he  had  wanted  to  contact  a 

me  mber  of  our  Chnrch.  He  said  that  he  was  from  Nova  Scotia., 

and  was  a  Congregation  Minister. 

He  started  to  ask  questions,  and  I  enjoyed  answering  them. 

He  stayed  all  afternoon,  and  at  last  I  found  out  that  his  wife 
was  in  the  car,  but  he  said,  "Don't  worry,  she  has  a  new  book." 

He  seemed  genuinely  interested  in  everything  that  I  told 
him.  It  was  springtime,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Calif. 

By  fall  we  had  moved  to  the  big  old  Westover  house  at  the 
east  end  of  Joseph  City. 

One  day  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  it  was  my  minis¬ 
ter  on  his  way  back  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  smiled  a  big  wide 

smile  and  asked  me  if  I  had  some  of  that  same  brand  of  butter¬ 
milk  left.  I  assured  him  that  there  was  an  unlimited  supply 
left.  Then  he  started  asking  questions.  He  had  some  jotted 
down. 

I  gloried  in  answering  his  questions,  and  gave  him  a  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  a  lot  of  tracts.  I  feel  like  he  investigated 
further,  as  I  think  he  believed  all  I  told  him.  I  also  gave 
him  a  price  list  of  books  that  he  could  order  if  he  wanted  to. 

He  seemed  such  a  sincere,  sensible  man,  interested  in  the 
Truth,  and  our  conversation  made  me  very  happy. 

While  we  lived  in  Joseph  City  they  had  a  teacher  training 
class,  and  Rulon  Porter  taught  it.  It  was  made  up  mostly  of 
the  young  parents  and  the  school  teachers,  and  the  young 
folks  who  were  working  in  the  M.I.A.  (Mutual  Improvement 
Association) 

I  wanted  to  take  the  course,  as  I  was  teaching  a  Sunday 
School  class,  and  was  helping  in  M.I.A. ,  was  teaching  Theology 
in  Relief  Society,  and  had  a  class  of  girls  in  Primary.  I 
thought  it  would  probably  be  a  help  to  me. 

Everyone  else  in  this  class  were  college  graduates.  I 
had  not  even  finished  the  eighth  grade,  as  my  father  got  sick 
just  before  school  was  out,  and  I  had  to  quit. 

It  was  a  good  course  of  lessons  and  I  enjoyed  it.  Mr. 

Porter  said  that  it  would  not  be  graded,  it  would  be  un judged. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  he  gave  a  long  intelligent 
test,  a  hard  one.  When  the  test  was  over  he  said,  "Mrs, 
Carmack,  didn't  you  say  that  you  did  not  even  finish  the 
eighth  grade?"  I  said,  "That  is  right,  I  did  not."  Then  he 
said,  "You  folks  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  she  has  more 
correct  answers  than  anyone  else  in  this  class.  The  reason 
I  am  bringing  this  out  is  to  let  you  all  know  that  you  can 
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continue  to  learn  after  you  have  graduated  from  college. 

Mrs.  Carmack  undoubtedly  possess  a  healthy  hunger  for  know¬ 
ledge.” 

I  think  the  real  reason  was  that  the  others,  the  college 
graduates,  had  taken  courses  they  were  not  really  interested 
in,  and  had  been  required  to  read  so  much  that  they  didn't 
care  for,  that  they  were  tired  and  fed  up  on  reading  so  much. 

I  just  studied  the  things  I  liked,  and  read  the  books  I 
enjoyed,  and  it  stayed  with  me. 
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,  was  caHec*  on  a  Mission  he  and  I  were  appointed 

by  the  M.I.A.  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  for  June  Conference,  • 

Grandma  Williams,  0,  C,  Williams1  mother ,  of  Holbrook,  and 
her  two  granddaughters  went  with  us.  We  had  a  happy  trip, 
outside  of  a  few  undesirable  happenings. 

We  stopped  at  Moab  for  breakfast  at  Mr.  Hazards  restaurant. 

We  wondered  if  his  first  name  was  Hap .  Anyway,  when  referring 
to  it  later  we  called  it  Hap  Hazards  breakfast. 

Cecil  was  hungry,  and  we  had  to  wait  quite  a  while.  Soon 
we  saw  a  girl  coming  in  our  direction  with  a  big  platter  full 
of  food.  Cecil  thought  it  was  for  us  and  was  looking  happy 
(so  Lucy  said) ,  but  when  she  passed  us  up  and  went  on  down 
the  line  Lucy  said  that  she  was  sure,  for  a  few  minutes,  that 
Cecil  was  going  to  burst  into  tears,  from  the  tragic  look  on 
his  face.  The  girls  laughed  till  the  tears  came.  Cecil  smiled. 

Finally,  at  long  last,  we  got  our  breakfast,  and  all  felt 
better.  Then  we  prepared  to  be  on  our  way  across  a  desert. 

There  were  many  warnings  for  us  to  take  extra  water,  as  we 
might  need  it.  Cecil  said  that  we  had  everything  full.  It 
would  have  paid  us  to  have  heeded  the  warning,  as  there  was 
no  paved  road  across  the  desert,  and  in  many  places  the  sand 
had  blown  over  the  trail,  so  you  could  hardly  tell  where  it 
had  been,  and  we  got  stuck. 

Others  ahead  of  us  had  cut  scrub  cedars  and  desert  growth 
and  put  on  the  stretches  of  sand,  but  it  did  us  very  little 
good.  The  cedars  were  soon  covered  deep  with  sand. 

Finally  we  were  stuck  so  deep  we  couldn’t  move.  W4  all 
got  out  and  dug  sand  from  under  the  tires  and  all  pushed  with 
all  our  might,  but  nothing  moved.  The  motor  of  the  car  was 
boiling  hot,  and  Cecil  had  put  nearly  all  of  our  water  in  the 
radiator,  and  we  had  barely  started  across  the  expanse  of 
desert,  and  now  we  had  no  water  left.  We  all  got  out. 

Sister  Williams  said  that  she  was  sure  everything  would 
be  OK,  as  she  had  her  family  records  with  her,  and  we  would 
be  protected.  She  started  off  down  a  draw  alone. 

Cecil  started  in  the  other  direction  with  a  five  gallon 
can  and  a  tin  cup. 

It  certainly  didn’t  look  like  there  was  much  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  water  anywhere  around  where  we  were  stuck. 

Cecil  told  me  later  that  he  prayed,  and  asked  that  if 
there  was  any  water  near,  that  he  would  be  guided  to  it. 

He  went  up  a  draw  full  of  tumbleweeds,  finally  stopped, 
began  cleaning  weeds  away,  then  dug  down  to  dirt,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  struck  some  water,  not  much,  but  when  he  dug  a 
hole  and  waited  a  few  minutes,  it  filled  with  water,  enough 
that  he  could  get  his  tin  cup  full. 

He  was  gone  quite  a  long  while,  then  came  back  with  his 
can  full  of  water.  He  said  that  he  wondered  how  he  happened 
to  dig  in  that  special  place,  as  he  dug  in  a  do«en  other 
places  later,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  water  except  in  that 
first  place  he  dug. 

The  very  fact  that  we  were  out  of  water  seemed  to  make  us 
all  thirsty.  Grandma  Williams  said  that  it  was  because  the 
bacon  and  eggs  we  had  for  breakfast  was  too  salty. 

Later,  we  saw  in  the  distance  a  strange  looking  hill,  with 
a  hole  through  the  top  of  it,  and  not  too  far  from  it,  on 
the  opposite  side  was  a  stream  bed,  or  at  least  a  place  where 
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there  had  been  water.  There  was  a  delapidated  cabin,  with  a  door  hanging  side¬ 
ways.  do  stopped  and  probed  around .  There  was  a  woman's  corset,  and  a  baby's 
worn  out  shoe. 

Cecil  said  that  there  is  probably  a  spring  somewhere  near,  so  we  instituted 
a  search  and  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  hill.  It  certainly  was  a  stingy 
little  drip  that  supplied  it.  There  was  the  remnant  of  what  had  been  a  harrow , 
so  somebody  nad  undertaken  to  farm  the  land  near  the  cabin.  We  wondered  why,  in 
a  country  with  so  many  desirable  places  to  live,  why  any  man  would  take  his  wife 
and  children  to  such  a  desolate  spot  as  this.  It  was  hard  to  figure  out,  but 
there  was  the  evidence. 

We  refilled  some  of  our  water  cans ,  after  so  long  a  time ,  and  finally  made 
it  safely  across  that  treacherous  stretch  of  sand  and  desert.  We  had  learned  a 
lesson. 

We  came  to  Bluff,  in  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,  with  ]oab  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  opuosite  side. 

We  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  without  further  trouble,  had  a  wonderful  time 
at  the  meetings.  At  one  meeting,  in  a  gymnasium,  two  of  the  authorities  had  com¬ 
piled  the  lessons  for  the  class  I  was  teaching  for  the  followin'?  year.  Tie  told 
how  they  enjoyed  writing:  the  lessons,  saying;,  "We  were  as  enthusiastic  as  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  " — he  looked  up  and  dovm  the  line  of  teachers — "as  Genealogical  workers." 
Evidently  there  were  several  in  the  group,  as  they  pointed  to  one  another  and 
there  was  a  general  laugh. 

One  woman  said,  "You  must  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  so  probably  we  will 
enjoy  teaching  them  also." 

Sister  Williams  end  the  girls  didn't  go  back  with  us,  and  we  went  across 
Monument  Valley.  I  was  really  struck  dumb.  I  had  never  even  heard  of  Monument 
Valley,  and  had  never  seen  anything  anyways  near  like  it.  Since  then  I  have  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  have  a  dozen  paintings  of  it. 

We  arrived  home  safely  and  reported  the  valuable  information  we  obtained  at 
the  Conference,  and  were  thankful  that  we  had  been  asked  to  go,  but  were  glad  to 
get  home  again. 
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Ail  his. life  we  had  planned  and  hoped  that  when  Cecil  was  old  enough  he  would 
go  °n  a  Mission,  While  we  were  living  at  the  Westover  place,  his  call  came. 

.  .  "  .  in,c  d  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Vera's  family  was  at  our  place,  and  were 
llj1I52i.ln  the  llttle.buildin-Z  down  near  the  highway,  and  of  Cecil  teaching  Nelson 
and  Rebecca  to  waxk  .just  before  he  left.  He  also  baptized  David  and  Clay.  I 
think  it  was  the  soring  of  1925. 

.He  was  called. bo  tne  Southern  States  Mission,  and  after  their  two  weeks  train¬ 
ing  in  oalt  Lake  City,  they  were  all  given  several  shots  for  different  diseases. 
Then  they  insisted  on  Cecil  having  his  tonsils  out.  Cecil  assured  the  doctor  that 
he  was  not  having  any  trouble  with  his  tonsils,  but  the  doctor  insisted,  so  it  was 
done.  They  bled  profusely,  and  would  not  s ton ,  and  he  had  to  stop  along  the  way 
ior  treatment,  while  the  otner  missionaries  went  on  ahead  of  him.  He  also  stopped 
over  (with  permission)  in  Kentucky  find  visited  our  folks  there. 

Oh,  how  we  did  enjoy  his  letters,  and  watched  the  mailbox  for  then. 


'•■/hen  vacation  time  came,  Noel  went  to  the  Navajo  Reserve. tion  to  work  for  a 
man  who  had  an  Indian  Trading  Post  out  there,  a  Mr.  Bush.  He  lived  near  a  little 
spring,  and  the  Nava j os  called  him  To-hul-chinty  (Little  Water),  and  they  called 
Noel . To-hul-chinty-begay ,  Little  Water's  boy.  Noel  helped  Mr.  Bush  around  the 
trading  post  at  Dilcon,  and  took  ca.ro  of  a  flock  of  goats.  He  got  acouainted  with 
Indian  boys  find  learned  to  sue  ale  the  Navajo  language.  Now,  about  forty  years  later, 
I  think  he  could  still  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  Navajo. 

Those  Navag os  knew  where  v/e  lived,  and  never  forgot  Noel.  When  they  would 
pass  out  place,  usually  the  mother  driving  the  team  to  the  wagon,  and  the  man  rid¬ 
ing  horseback  ahead,  I  would  hear  the  woman  call  to  her  husband ,  "Hey,  hey  1" 

When  she  got  his  attention  she  would  point  to  the  horse  lot,  or  wherever  she  saw 
Neel,  and  say,  "To-hul-chinty-begay"  ! 


While  Cecil  was  gone,  we  moved  to  Winslow,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  day  he 
arrived  home. 

It  is  a  hard  time  for  a  missionary  when  he  just  returns  from  his  mission.  He 
has  been  spending  all  his  time  meeting  new  people,  studying  the  Gospel  and  explain¬ 
ing  it  to  others,  and  for  a  while  he  is  still  homesick  for  the  missionary  work. 
Cecil  was  so  restless  for  a  while  that  he  even  packed  his  grip  and  walked  to  Joseph 
City  to  satisfy  the  urge  to  do  missionary  work. 

The  young  folks  he  knew  when  he  left  were  not  the  same.  Many  of  them  had 
married,  and  they  almost  felt  like  strangers  for  awhile,  but  it  didn't  take  too 
long  to  get  back  into  the  swing  of  things. 

Cecil  was  interested  in  music.  He  played  the  violin,  the  saxaphone,  and  the 
banjo,  find  enjoyed  helping  play  for  dances.  It  was  not  long  till  he  found  work, 
and  a  girl,  and  was  soon  accustomed  to  life  at  home  once  more.  Then  it  was  not 
too  long  till  he  was  engaged,  and  planning  to  be  married,  to  Gladys  Bushman,  our 
friend  John's  daughter. 

Just  after  he  and  Gladys  were  married,  he  was  riding  a  motorcycle,  went  into 
a  so  in  on  a  track,  ran  into  a  rut,  and  the  motorcycle  turned  on  its  side,  catching 
his  foot  underneath.  The  motor  kept  running  in  gear,  and  the  bones  in  his  foot 
were  crushed.  He  went  to  Dr.  Sp rankle ,  who  tried  to  set  the  bones,  but  I  guess  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  get  then  all  in  place,  and  it  hurt  terrible.  It  was 
not  far  up  the  street  to  Dr.  Sprankle's  home,  and  without  telling  Cecil,  I  went 
up  there  to  see  if  he  could  give  me  a  main  killer  or  something  that  would  ease 
the  pain.  He  was  cross,  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  I  an,  'God  Almighty?  When 
your  foot  gets  crushed  like  that  one  is,  it's  bound  to  hurt  I" 

So  I  didn't  do  much  good  by  going.  Cecil  just  had  to  tough  it  out  till  it 
began  to  get  better.  It  is  still  out  of  shape  some  today,  and  the  shoe  on  that 
foot  will  not  lace  together,  but  it  doesn't  hurt. 
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'Mlt  Trif  in  the  1:osa  Termle-  Their  first  child  was  a 
be,utiful  li,.tle  "ir. .  She  developed,  into  a  uonderfiil  woman,  the  only  -irl  they 
had,  but  they  had  a  bunch  of  fine  boys.  “  -  y 

I  went  and  stayed  with  the  children  when  Cecil  and  Glad  had  to  go  away  some- 
where.  I  remember  one  evening  I  went  to  stay  with  them.  The  parents  had  just 
left,  and  tne  children  were  playing  up  the  street.  Soon  they  cane  running  as  fast 
“  ey  ^ou_-CaJi  sa."'in",  wrandna,  those  bids  are  throwing  great  big  rocks  at  us. 

If  one  should  hit  us  in  the  head,  it  would  kill  us."  Ross,  the  baby,  was  not  with 
them.  I  saio,  Dia  you  go  off  and  leave  itossie  with  those  mean  boys?"  They  said, 
"Oh,  urrataa,  they  wouldn't  hurt  Iterate,  ho  hisses  'uu."  tod  he  did,  he  was  the 
most  loyinn,  tod  the  sweetest  child.  He  loved  everyone,  and  had  no  trouble  rattinm 
along  with  any  children. 

After  we  had  our  supper  it  was  getting  time  for  the  children  to  bo  in  bed. 

.ihej  said,  ”aOU  must  s]  eep  wiv,h  us,  Grandma,"  so  I  did,  in  the  middle,  and  they 
all  slept  with  me.  They  wouldn't  sleet)  anywhere  else.  "Row  Grndma,  you  tell  its 
some  stories  while  we  are  getting  sleepy."  I  told  then  several..  Then  I  said  maybe 
we'd  better  try  to  go  to  sleep  now.  "Just  two  more  stories  first,  Grndma. "  ’There 
was  no  end  to  it.  They  never  seemed  to  get  sleepy.  Finally  I  said  that  I  would 
sin.g  to  them,  and  X  sang  some  songs  that  I  remembered  had  induced  sleep  in  their 
daddy,  X  sang  in  ny  best  lullaby  croon,  "One  dark  stormy  night  as  the  train  rolled 
on,  etc."  ,  lower  and  slower,  and  it  wasn't  long  till  all  were  sound  aslcen. 

They  were  such  a  sweet  bunch  of  children,  and  have  all  grown  un  to  be  fine 
honorable  men,  and  Betty  is  an  unusual  wife  and  mother— -not  afraid  to  tackle  any 
kind  of  a  job  that  it  necessary .  She  even  helped  build  their  new  house,  not  too 
long  after  she  was  married.  She  has  a  good  husband,  too.  Cecil  says  that  Monte 
is  as  good  to  him  as  any  of  his  own  sons.  They  have  four  children,  three  girls 
and  a  boy. 

Their  oldest  son,  John  Kay,  is  a  successful  lawyer ,  end  is  at  nresent  a  Stake 
President  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Cecil,  the  second  son,  is  a  pharmacist. 

Bobby,  the  third  one,  is  an  anthropologist,  and  is  on  his  second  trip  to 
Guatemala  with  his  family  (expenses  maid)  to  study  Ancient  Kan. 

Ross ,  the  youngest,  is  a  barber,  a  special  hair  stylist  (is  now  in  Spain.) 

He  has  four  beautiful  children. 

Cecil  has  worked  in  many  capacities  in  the  church,  in  different  wards  and 
stakes.  I!e  has  a  job  as  a  'anta  Barbara  Stake  worker,  and  has  sung  faithfully 
in  the  ward  choir  for  many  years.  He  has  had  a  precision  machine  shop  on  State 
Street  in  Santa  Barbara  for  several  years.  Has  lately  built  a  new  shoo,  and  has 
moved  into  it. 


Gladys,  his  wife,  is  at  present  Stake  Genealogical  leader,  a  capable  woman, 
wife,  and  mother,  talented  in  music  and  teaching,  well-read  in  Church  theology. 
She  has  raised  a  family  of  good,  intelligent  children,  and  they  are  now  enjoying 
their  many  grandchildren. 

Bobby  (Robert  Marquess)  majored  in  anthropology  in  college,  and  has  earned 
his  doctor's  degree.  One  time  I  had  a  letter  fron  him,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  make  a  speech,  and  a  lot  depended  on  it,  and  for  me  to  keep 
my  fingers  crossed  for  him.  I  guess  the  speech  was  O.K.,  for  on  the  strength  of 
it  he  received  a  12,000.00  dollar  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  him  to  take 
his  family  to  Guatemala  for  a  year  and  study  Ancient  Man,  and  write  a  thesis, 
book  length,  of  what  he  had  found. 

They  are  back  down  there  again  this  summer  (1968),  after  teaching  at  ASU  in 
Tempe,  and  at  Guadalahara,  in  old  Mexico.  He  has  a  good  wife,  Adele,  who  helps 
him,  and  the:/  have  four  children. 
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About  the  time  we  moved  to  the  Campbell  place  Grace  and 
Hazel  were  having  difficulties  in  school.  Several  of  the 
teachers  made  disrespectful  remarks  about  the  Mormons,  near¬ 
ly  every  day. 

I  guess  Grace  and  Hazel  were  among  the  first  Mormon  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  to  High  School  in  Winslow. 

Grace  would  come  in  pulling  off  her  sweater  and  go  straight 
to  the  piano  and  play  as  hard  as  she  could  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Then  she  said  that  she  felt  some  better. 

The  girls  threatened  to  quit  school,  but  I  told  them  to 
wait,  and  maybe  I  could  help  a  little.  nNow  don’t  go  over 
there  and  talk  to  them  about  it,  that  would  not  do  any  good.” 

I  told  them  that  I  wouldn't  do  that,  but  I  did  send  each 
one  of  their  women  teachers  an  invitation  to  come  to  my  place 
for  an  old  fashioned  southern  supper. 

I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  I  rearranged  the  paint¬ 
ings,  and  cleaned  the  old  place  till  it  was  shining.  Then  I 
bought  an  expensive  linen  tablecloth,  and  painted  some  little 
southern  landscapes  for  place  cards,  with  little  frames  on 
them  (see  picture).  I  have  kept  one  as  a  souvenier  of  an 
occasion  that  cleared  up  a  very  disagreeable  situation  for 
the  girls. 

I  made  buttermilk  biscuits,  and  good  cornbread  with  lots 
of  eggs  in  it.  I  made  a  big  cobbler  pie  with  butter  and 
brown  sugar  on  top. 

I  had  an  old  fashioned  preserve  stand  and  had  peach  pre¬ 
serves  in  it.  I  bought  two  pounds  of  butter  and  remolded  it, 
and  made  designs  on  it  like  my  mother  used  to  make. 

There  was  a  turkey  platter  full  of  fried  chicken,  browned 
just  right,  and  plenty  of  chicken  gravy  and  mashed  potatoes. 

I  had  string  beans  and  turnip  salad,  and  an  apple  layer 
cake  like  my  mother  used  to  make.  It  was  a  real  feast,  and 
it  was  a  typical  Kentucky  supper,  and  it  was  pretty, and  filling. 

The  teachers  arrived  on  time.  Grace  and  Hazel  were  dolled 
up  pretty  with  frilly  aprons  and  waited  on  the  table,  and 
kept  hot  biscuits,  ponred  their  coffee,  etc. 

I  had  carefully  planned  a  few  things  to  tell  in  our  table 
conversation.  A  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  Church, 
and  what  prominent  people  had  said  of  us,  and  of  the  many 
scientists  our  Church  had  produced.  Also  of  Utah’s  education¬ 
al  standards,  and  of  how  our  Church  ranks  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children. 

I  said  that  of  course  there  are  many  ignorant  people  who 
are  not  keeping  up  to  date  on  things  like  that,  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  high  wall  around  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that 
the  men  make  slaves  of  the  women,  but  of  course  intelligent 
people,  who  are  well  informed  would  know  better. 

After  supper  the  girls  took  the  dishes  to  the  kitchen,  but 
left  the  food  for  the  men  and  boys  who  would  come  later. 

Then  Grace  played  the  piano,  and  we  all  sang  community  songs 
(singing  has  a  way  of  smoothing  ruffled  dispositions). 

I  even  played  the  guitar  and  sang  an  old,  old  song  or  two. 

It  was  a  typical  Kentucky  evening. 

I  asked  them  several  questions  on  different  subjects,  that 
gave  them  a  chance  to  air  their  learning,  and  I  praised  them 
for  it  sincerely. 
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When  it  was  time  to  go  they  each  one  said  that  it  had  been 
a  happy  evening,  and  they  thanked  me  profusely  for  the  supper, 
and  the  good  time  they  had  had. 

The  girls  had  no  more  trouble  with  insulting  remarks  about 
the  Mormons,  and  they  said,  "Mama,  why  didn't  you  do  that  a. 
long  time  ago,  it  would  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  humiliating 
experiences,  and  from  the ^npleasant  feeling  of  having  to 
stay  angry  half  the  time/ 

Grace  and  Hazel  were  the  two  youngest  pupils  in  school  to 
graduate,  when  graduation  time  came.  Since  then  several  of 
the  Mormon  pupils  have  been  a  recommend  to  our  Church. 

It  was  not  long  till  there  was  a  thriving  Ward  in  Winslow, 
A  nice  Chapel  was  built,  and  a  big  recreation  hall  that  fur¬ 
nished  the  recreation  for  all  the  High  School  kids. 

Several  mothers  told  me  that  it  was  the  only  place  that 
they  felt  safe  in  letting  their  children  go  to,  since  they 
knew  there  would  be  nothing  but  clean  supervised  recreation. 
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_  eiShteen  ^-n  January,  and  was  called  on  a  Mission 

2  May,  1929. 

Brother  John  Hatch,  onr  Patriarch,  was  coming  to  Winslow, 
and  he  usually  came  to  my  place,  and  I  took  down  the  blessings, 
as  he  gave  them.  I  used  a  sort  of  pidgin  shorthand  that  no 
one  but  myself  could  read,  but  I  would  copy  it  before  it  got 
cold. 

Noel  wanted  a  blessing  before  he  left,  and  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  it  with  Brother  Hatch,  but  he  had  promised  Ben  Gibbons 
Sr.  that  he  would  overhaul  his  car  when  he  was  ready  for  him 
to,  and  he  was  ready  at  the  time  he  was  to  have  had  his  blessing* 

Violet  also  wanted  a  blessing,  but  all  the  Patriarch’s 
time  was  taken  up.  She  came  to  my  place  to  help  me  at  the 
time  of  Noel’s  appointment,  which  he  couldn’t  keep,  so  she 
took  his  place,  and  he  gave  her  a  wonderful  blessing. 

Later,  after  Noel  got  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  Brother  Kennedy, 
a  Patriarch,  gave  him  his  blessing.  He  was  called  to  Mississ¬ 
ippi  for  his  Mission,  the  same  field  of  labor  where  Cecil  had 
been  called.  How  we  did  look  forward  to  letters  from  both. 

While  Noel  was  in  Mississippi  a  sister,  (can’t  remember 
her  name),  who  made  necklaces  of  little  shells,  gave  Noel  one 
to  send  to  me  for  my  birthday.  I  wore  it  a  lot,  and  liked  it, 
but  it  got  broken,  and  restringing  the  shells  was  such  a  com¬ 
plicated  job  that  I  couldn’t  restring  it.  I  still  have  the 
shells. 

Noel  and  Don  Brinkerhoff  were  both  called  to  Mississippi 
from  northern  Arizona,  and  they  were  both  released  at  the 
same  time,  and  returned  home  by  car. 

A  Church  Mission  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman. 

Cecil  and  Noel  both  stayed  two  weeks  at  the  Mission  Home 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  think  both  of  them  had  President  David 
0.  McKay  as  a  teacher  while  there.  He  was  an  Apostle  at  that 
time,  and  they  both  said  that  he  was  a  wonderful  teacher. 

President  Grant  and  Evan  Stephens  were  also  their  in¬ 
structors. 

I  had  planned  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  with  Noel.  All  of 
our  old  friends,  that  we  had  made  at  the  time  we  had  lived 
there,  would  welcome  me. 

I  wanted  to  make  Noel’s  last  week  at  home  pleasant,  so  I 
fixed  food  that  he  liked,  especially  sweet  potato  pies,  and 
baked  potatoes. 

I  had  not  realized  then  that  I  was  allergic  to  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  I  ate  freely  of  them.  Consequently  my  face  became 
swollen,  my  eyes,  especially,  were  swollen  together.  Mouth, 
ears,  even  my  neck,  was  so  swollen  I  could  not  lay  down  with¬ 
out  smothering,  so  I  sat  up  by  the  stove. 

I  had  not  slept  much,  and  the  second  or  third  night,  by  the 
stove,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  coal  and  wood 
we  used  in  the  stove  gave  out  (it  was  cold). 

I  didn’t  want  to  awaken  anyone  to  go  and  get  more,  so  I 
put  a  robe  over  my  head  (the  coid  wind  on  my  face  made  it  ache) 
and  started  out  for  fuel. 

Noel  was  sleeping  in  the  back  room  that  Lelias  husband, 

William  Ferrel,  had  built  6n  for  us  back  of  the  kitchen.  When 
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I  got  about  even  with  Noels  bed,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to 
keel  over •  The  last  I  remember  was  trying  to  call  him,  just 
as  I  was  going  down.  The  next  thing  I  remember  I  was  on  the 
couch  in  the  front  room,  and  Noel  was  fanning  me  and  rubbing 
my  face.  He  didn’t  dare  put  water  on  it,  as  it  was  all  broke-n 
out. 

Well,  of  course  he  went  for  the  wood  and  coal.  I  got 
propped  up  with  pillows  so  I  could  be  half  laying  down  in  the 
hope  that  I  could  sleep  some. 

All  thoughts  of  going  to  Salt  Lake  with  him  were  out,  and 
I  could  not  even  help  him  get  his  things  ready  to  leave. 

I  had  not  had  a  doctor,  as  I  had  given  them  up  long  be¬ 
fore  that. 

Noel  left,  and  was  going  down  to  Cecil’s  shop,  and  would 
leave  from  there  later.  I  remember  how  miserable  I  was  after 
he  left,  and  I  knew  he  was  still  down  there. 

A  few  days  after  that  Arnold  came.  I  can’t  remember  where 
he  and  Violet  were  living  then,  but  not  in  Winslow.  He  was 
horrified  at  the  way  I  looked,  and  asked  me  what  we  had  done 
for  it.  I  told  him  that  we  had  not  done  anything. 

Arnold  left,  and  in  a  little  while  he  came  back  with  a 
whole  bunch  of  remedies.  Zinc  Oxide,  a  salve  to  cover  my 
face,  as  the  wind  or  air  made  it  ache  and  hurt.  A  sedative 
to  ease  the  pain  and  make  me  sleep.  Two  or  three  other  things 
that  the  druggist  recommended  (I  can’t  remember  what  now), 
and  they  really  helped,  and  I  did  appreciate  it  a  lot. 

Arnold’s  sympathy,  and  his  desire  to  do  something  made  me 
feel  better. 

Noel  got  home  from  his  Mission  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  we 
were  in  Church.  He  took  a  bath  and  got  cleaned  up  and  came 
down  just  as  Church  was  being  dismissed. 

Grace  started  out  at  the  front  door  and  saw  Noel  standing 
down  by  the  steps.  She  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  she  didn’t 
take  the  time  to  go  down  the  steps,  the  front  way,  she  jumped 
off  of  the  side,  and  almost  knocked  him  over. 

There  were  two  strange  women  to  Church  that  evening.  I 
never  did  learn  their  names,  but  later  I  saw  one  of  them  on 
the  street  and  she  said,  "You  are  the  mother  of  the  boy  who 
had  been  away  somewhere  and  came  home  the  evening  we  were  at 
your  Church.”  She  said  that  seeing  people  who  loved  each 
other  as  we  did,  matte  them  happy,  and  made  them  know  that  we 
were  good  people.  She  also  said,  "I’ll  never  gorget  that 
sweet  boy  of  yours.  You  could  tell  he  was  a  good  fellow  by 
just  looking  at  him." 

While  he  was  in  Mississippi  he  met  a  family  of  Kennedys 
that  he  liked.  I  had  sent  him  a  diary  of  a  hunting  trip  Cecil 
and  Mr.  Hart  and  I  took  to  the  Kaibab  Forest,  and  he  had  it  in 
his  suitcase.  He  left  the  suitcase  at  the  Kennedys,  and  they 
looked  into  it  to  see  if  he  had  any  clothes  that  needed  wash¬ 
ing,  and  they  found  the  hunting  story.  They  read  it  and  were 
charmed  with  it,  and  said  that  I  should  have  it  published .The 
Christmas  after  that  he  sent  them  a  little  Christmas  card. 

Lately,  one  of  the  Kennedy  granddaughters,  living  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  heard  of  me  through  a  relative,  Fanny  Newsoni, 
who  was  helping  me  with  my  family  research,  and  the  Kennedy 
girl  wrote  me  a  note  and  sent  the  little  Christmas  card  that 
Noel  had  sent  to  her  grandmother  in  Mississippi  in  1027,  forty 
years  ago. 
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-  David  and  the  Bushman  boys,  about  1934 


.  ..  ?  a_busy  )J°r'!an  while  we  lived  at  the  house  we  bought  from  Arch  Canp- 
beii  in  Winslow,  There  were  two  houses  on  the  same  lot,  and  Cecil  and  Gladys 
?"ve  n,e  °  ’  cr Jmxjse  awhile.  Then  '/irgil  and  Ruth  Bushman 1  s  family  mover  there. 

They  had  a  bunch  oi  boys.  David  and  Bernice  and  these  boys  were  around  the  same 
as.e»  ihey  did  all  sorts  of  things  together. 

They  went  to  all  the  junkyards  in  the  community  and  found  old  wheels  of  dif- 
-<lnds  and  made  several  little  wagons .  They  got  willows  and  made  bows,  and 
roobed  our  dish  towel  drawers  and  got  biy  dish  towels  for  wagon  covers. 

We  were  living  almost  on  the  ed ye  of  the  desert  on  the  north  side  of  Wins¬ 
low,  and  they  cleared  a  road  away  out  onto  the  uninhabited  land  and  made  a  camp. 

I  didn  t  realize  for  a  while  that  they  were  going  to  be  nioncers.  They  stripped 
our  cupboards  Oj.  till  the  food  that  was  in  them,  and  they  had  their  covered,  vagons 
loaded  • .  It  was  really  an  impressive  sight  as  they  wended  their  way  alony  their 
nev/  trail,  away  out  to  their  first  camping  place.  They  arrived  at  camp  about  sun- 
dovm  one  evenin'11,  and  we  could  see  their  smoke  risiny  while  they  were  cookiny  their 
evening  meal.  They  had  taken  old  blankets  and  some  cushions  for  nillows,  and  v/hen 
it  was  good  and  dark  their  made  their  beds  and  went  to  sleep,  but  some  of  them 
woke  in  the  middle  o:[  the  night  and  woice  the  others,  saving  they  believed  it  was 
getting  daylight,  when  it. war.  really  only  the  late  moon  risiny. 

They  cooked  their  breakfast  and  sat  and  waited,  and  waited.  Some  of  then 
finally  vent  back  to  sleep.  It  was  suite  an  experience . 

They  had  meant  to  travel  farther,  maybe  to  Tucker's  Flat,  where  there  was  a 
big  spring  of  clear  water  in  the  top  of  a  hill. ,  but  the  nerson  who  owned  the  land 
shattered  their  pioneer  dream.  He  told  them  that  there  was  danger  of  them  starting 
a  grass  fire,  and  ordered  the  camp  broken  up. 

The  children  were  very/  enterp rising,  and  soon  they  became  bus’/  hauling  old 
milk  crates  from  the  milk  bottling  station  till  they  had  a  monstrous  pile  in  the 
back  yard,  and  then  proceeded  to  build  a  ship,  with  cabins  and  everything.  Hie 
old  aviation  field  out  east  of  our  house  was  the  ocean.  They  had  a  lookout,  high 

up,  and  some  old  field  glasses,  with  which  thee/  could  see  any  enemy  vessels  that 

hove  into  sight.  They  rummaged  the  place  for  toilet  articles  for  the  cabins:  old 
face  cream  bottles,  old  hair  brushes  and  combs,  powder  and  perfume,  till  the  girls 
raised  a  kick. 

One  evening  a  good  movie  was  on,  and  Edgar  and  I,  and  Ruth  and  Virgil  went  to 

see  it.  The  girls  were  away.  So  the  boys  decided  to  have  a  carnival.  They  built 

a  f orris  wheel,  a  tall  one  with  seats  made  from  old  milk  crates  or  egg  crates,  a 
merry- go-round ,  and  a  tall  tower  with  a  seat  at  the  ton — I  can't  remember  what  it 
represented.  There  was  a  calf  shed  in  the  back  yard,  and  they  had  established  a 
restaurant  there.  When  we  'Tot  home,  the  carnival  was  really  going  full  swing.  The 
ferris  wheel  was  turnin'7  with  passengers  really  occupying  the  seats . 

Tli ere  was  someone  in  the  little  trap  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  merry- 

go-round  was  really  in  operation.  They  had  even  cut  into  the  main  line  and  put 

up  vires  find  had  lights  everywhere ,  so  there  were  no  light  bulbs  left  in  the  houses. 

The  old  calf  shed  with  its  lunch  counter  emitted  a  smell  of  something  scorch¬ 


ing. 

Burl,  Bushman's  youngest  boy,  was  dressed  and  painted  up,  and  on  the  door  to 
his  stall  someone  had  tried  to  print  "Trick  Dancing",  but  the  sign  painter  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  it  was  "Frick"  instead  of  "Trick".  Still  it  didn't  alter 
Burl’s  performance  as  a  Trick  Dancer.  When  Ruth  saw  her  baby  boy  and  his  makeup 
and  his  sign  on  the  door,  she  was  already  laughing  till  she  had  lost  control  of 
herself.  Burl's  trick  dancing  made  her  almost  hysterical. 

It  was  a  wonder  some  of  them  didn't  get  hurt.  You  could  easily  have  shaken 
the  tower  down.  It  was  taller  than  the  house.  The  ferris  wheel  was  a  shale,'  con¬ 
traption  too,  but  someone  was  making  it  go  agound,  and  the  passengers  were  enjoying 
it,  without  any  worries. 

They  had  torn  their  ship  down  and  used  the  material  for  the  carnival.  It 
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really  shoved  lots  of  work  and  ingenuity. 

Another  day  they  v/ere  play in?  pirates  and  v/ere  hunting  for  treasure.  Pres¬ 
ton  was  raking  in  a  rubbish  oile  and  found  a  perfectly  good  dollar  bill.  There 
was  a  loud  whoop  and  they  quickly  shed  their  pirate  masks  and  hit  for  town. 

The  dollar  bill  didn't  last  Ion?. 

Ruth  and  '/irgil  operated  a  root  beer  stand  on  Third  Street,  and  lots  of 
evenings  while  they  were  still  working,  we  had  programs  at  our  nlace.  They  even 
wrote  their  own  plays  and  staged  them.  Their  inventiveness  and  originality  was 
a  big  part  of  it  all.  We  had  a  collonade  in  the  front  room,  and  it  was  easy  to 
nut  up  a  sheet  for  a  curtain  to  have  shadow  plays  and  programs.  The  Bushman 
boys  were  almost  like  ray  own,  and  have  been  ever  since. 

Grace  finally  married  Hanson,  their  oldest  living  son,  and  then  he  really 
did  become  one  of  my  family,  and  fits  in  perfectly.  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
have  done  without  him.  They  have  not  been  blessed  with  any  children,  but  they 
adopted  a  baby,  Judith  Ann.  We  just  about  worshipped  her.  Edgar  couldn't  stand 
to  be  away  from  her.  She  was  real  smart,  affectionate  and  gay,  and  could  sing 
like  a  bird.  She  grew  almost  too  quickly,  and  was  like  a  woman  when  she  was  in 
her  early  teens.  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  pretty  brown  curly  hair,  and 
was  talented.  Now  she  is  a  mama,  /md  I  have  just  received  a.  Mother's  Day  card 
from  her  ;md  her  little  daughter,  Leanne.  Leanne's  father  went  to  Thiele  in 
North  Greenland,  and  has  not  returned  at  this  writing. 

During  this  era  I  had  been  painting,  and  a  nan  from  the  Southwest  Museum  came 
to  Winslow  find  saw  some  of  my  pictures  at,  the  Bruchman  Ourio  store,  and  he  got 
my  address  and  came  up  to  the  house.  He  said  that  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Harrington, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  Southwest  Museum  in  Los  Angeles  would  like  to  exhibit 
some  of  my  paintings  of  Indian  life.  I  soon  received  a  letter  asking  rue  if  I 
could  have  about  twenty  five  paintings  of  Indian  life  there  by  the  first  of  May. 

I  already  had  several,  and  I  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  get  the  twenty  five  done. 

I  did  a  big  one  of  a  Navajo  woman  weaving  a  ru?,  another  carding,  one  spin¬ 
ning,  one  dyeing  wool,  and  in  the  distance  two  women  were  shearing  sheep.  I 
called  it  "The  Evolution  of  a  Navajo  Rurr."  I  had  them  about  ready  to  send — just 
needed  to  do  two  more  when  Hazel  asked  me  if  I  had  done  any  Homi  pottery.  T  had 
not.  She  said  that  it  would  not  be  representative  of  our  Indians  without  some 
Hopi  pottery,  because  that  is  what  they  are  noted  for  producing. 

The  Honi  Reservation  is  just  north  of  Winslow,  so  I  got  busy  and  did  a  still 
life  of  pottery.  The  first  of  many  I  have  done  since  then.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  small  paintings  I  sent. 

The  exhibit  stayed  through  May,  then  I  had  a  letter  asking  me  if  they  could 
keep  them  through  June  also,  as  some  peoole  from  the  east  who  ran  on  article  about 
them  in  an  art  magazine  wanted  to  see  them  and  could  not  come  out  till  June. 

My  good  friend,  Bernice  Pollard  Walker  (who  was  out  dear  neighbor  in  Kentucky) 
went  to  the  Museum  to  see  the  pictures  while  they  v/ere  there.  She  didn't  let  Mr. 
Harrington  know  that  she  knew  me,  wanting  to  know  what  he  thought  of  them.  So  she 
asked  him  for  his  opinion  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Harrington  said  that  it  was  the 
best  coloring  of  Indian  life  he  had  ever  had  in  his  museum.  There  was  just  one 
thing  against  them — the  frames.  I  couldn't  get  them  framed  properly  in  Winslow. 
There  was  no  one  there  who  did  ?ood  framing.  But  I  was  happy  to  hear  his  estimate 
of  them,  and  it  encouraged  me. 

About  this  time  I  received  an  invitation  to  display  some  paintings  in  the 
Hobby  Division  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  I  had  a  small  painting  of  a  olace 
called  "Tzin-Tzun-Tzan",  in  the  State  of  Patscuaro  in  old  Mexico.  That  is  where 
the  Tarascan  Indians  live.  They  were  at  one  time  very  expert  in  feather  work, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  fish  with  the  butterfly  nets.  They  are  a  colorful  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  are  very  interesting.  Well,  ny  picture  was  of  an  old  gateway 
that  leads  into  an  old  churchyard,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Cortez.  I  thought 
it  would  be  quite  an  honor  if  I  could  get  a  painting  hung  in  one  of  the  divisions 
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of  the  .'Jorld '  s  Fair,  so  I  almost  fainted  when  I  received  notice  that  I  had  von 
second  place  in  the  exhibit.  From  that  I  had  orders  for  two  more  oictures. 

When  my  pictures  ' 'cre  ready  to  be  sent  home  from  the  Kuseum,  I  realized 
that  I  didn't  have  any  place  to  put  them.  I  vent  out  into  the  back  yard  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  premises.  I  could  see  a  place  where  a  sort  of  gallery  could  be  built. 
There  was  a  long^ garage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  garage  nearest  the  house  there 
was  a  coal  shed  j uttin g  out  about  twelve  feet.  I  saw  that  it  would  not  take  very 
much  lumber  to  make  a  good  sized  room,  the  yarn  ye  furnishing  the  back,  the  coal 
shed  would  be  the  east  wall;  so  the  vest  will  and  the  roof  was  the  main  thing. 

An  old  drug  store  had  been  torn  down  in  town,  and  they  had  given  Edgar  about 
siv  or  eight  bi'"  long  glass  doors,  if  he  would  haul  some  other  stuff  away  for 
them.  The  glass  doors  were  stacked  in  the  back  of  the  garage,  and  no  one  cared 
anything  about  them.  So  there  was  the  north  wall  of  my  studio,  and  would  furnish 
the  good  north  light  I  needed  to  paint  by. 

As  I  thought  and  planned  how  to  build  it,  I  suddenly  thought  of  a  fireplace 
in  the  west  end.  I  mentioned  it  to  David  and  he  said  that  he  would  haul  the  rocks 
for  me  and  help  me  to  build  the  chimney.  So,  I  set  to  work.  There  was  a  mile 
of  old  lumber  out  in  back  of  our  place  that  was  all  knotty  and  bull  of  bi^;  nails, 
bur  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  make  it  of  whatever  I  could  get  hold  of.  David 
hauled  some  old  railroad  ties  for  me,  and  I  used  then  for  sleepers  to  nail  ray 
floor  to.  I  used  an  ice  box  pan  as  a  level,  and  got  the  ground  leveled  and  the 
ties  in  place. 

The  boards  for  the  floor  was  all  the  lumber  I  bought.  It  had  lenot  holes  in 
it,  but  I  patched  them  with  pieces  of  tin.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  get  the  big 
nail  out  of  the  knotty  two-by-fours,  but  I  finally  "ot  them  out,  and  got  the  frame 
work  of  my  building  up.  I  got  a  motley  array  of  stuff  as  sheeting  for  the  roof. 

I  found  a  big  old  piece  of  lumber  just  long  enough  to  make  the  foundation  for  my 

glass  windows  along  the  north  side.  I  had  to  have  help  to  get  it  moved  into  place 

it  was  so  big  raid  heavy.  Then  I  put  the  floor  down,  and  proceeded  to  put  most  of 
the  roof  up. 

I  got  tired  of  waiting  for  David  to  get  time  to  help  me  with  the  chimney,  so 
I  went  to  work  on  it  myself.  I  remembered  how  the  chimneys  in  our  old  log  house 
in  Kentucky  ./ere  built,  and  I  knew  the  pattern  they  would  have  to  be  made  on  to 

keep  them  from  smoking  when  a  fire  was  built  in  the  fireplace.  A  big  hole  Just 

above  the  firenla.ee,  and  then  a  smaller  omening  the  length  of  the  chimney  to  the 
top,  just  the  same  width  all  the  way  up.  I  got  it  built  to  within  about  three 
foet  of  the  too  when  Dave  coxae  and  ordered  me  down ,  saying  that  he  would  finish 
it,  but  when  he  was  through,  I  saw  that  he  had  tapered  it  (smaller  at  the  top). 
After  he  left  I  built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  and  saw  that  it  didn't  draw,  but 
let  the  smoke  cone  out  into  the  room. 

I  climbed  up  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  knocked  the  tapering  part  off  and  re¬ 
built  it  straight  up,  and  then  it  drew  perfectly.  But  first,  getting  the  arch 
rock  iust  above  the  firenlace  was  almost  an  impossibility,  but  Bernice  helped  me. 
Me  pried  it  up  a  little  at  a  time,  and  propped  it  till  we  got  one  end  up,  then 
after  resting  a  while  we  finally  got  the  other  end  un.  Then  I  could  start  build¬ 
ing  the  chimney  proper. 

After  it  was  ail  done,  the  inside  of  the  fireplace  was  all  rough  and  ugly. 
There  were  some  big  flat  smooth  rocks  out  in  the  pile  Dave  had  hauled,  and  Bernice 
and  I  proceeded  to  see  if  we  could  line  the  fireplace  with  them  and  make  it  look 
better.  Me  got  the  sides  up,  and  had  the  big  piece  for  the  back  in  on  the  hearth, 
but  it  was  awful  heavy  and  hard  to  handle.  In  getting  it  dropped  into  place,  Ber¬ 
nice  got  her  thumb  caught  and  took  the  entire  nail  off,  root  and  all.  I  felt  so 

bad,  and  did  all  I  could  to  ease  the  pain.  I  made  her  lie  down,  and  I  rubbed  her 

head  till  she  went  to  sleep.  A  peculiar  thing  happened,  the  nail  on  her  other  hand 

came  off,  every  bit  of  it,  and  she  had  two  thumbs  without  nai].s,  and  they  both 

grew  back  at  the  same  time,  both  perfect  nails,  without  a  ridge  or  a  thing  to  show 
they  had  come  off. 

tyeXl ,  we  got  the  fireplace  lined  with  smooth  rocks ,  the  chimney  to  it  would 
draw,  it  had  a  nice  smooth  hearth,  and  the  floor  was  down.  The  roof  was  next. 
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It  yas  n°  tr°ublc  t°  nail  the  roofing  on  when  once  I  got  the  sheeting  ready,  then 
all  I  lacker,  was  the  windows  and  the  door,  which  was  comparatively  easy. 

, , 1  ‘a^lson  "'1°  a.^oiou.jit  mana  er  at  Penney s,  and  they  were  putting  a  new  carpet 
°+  G  J®zzanin®  '-l°or.  Hanson  niched  out  enough  good  carpeting  to  cover  my 
studio  iloor.  It  was  a  beautiful  expensive  rug,  and  made  my  studio  look  cozy. 

I  then  made  a  window  seat,  the  entire  length  of  the  north  side,  under  the  win¬ 
dows,  covered  it  with  black  oilcloth,  with  a  bright  ruffle  around  it.  Got  the 
fireplace  whitewashed,  and  a  pretty  mantel  fixed.  Papered  the  rough  ugly  walls 
and  ceiling  with  a  soft  gray  building  paper.  I  -ot  the  aarbaf-c  man  to  brin~  me 
all  the  big  nieces  of  cardboard  he  could  find,  and  he  found  plenty,  some  that 
cane  around  furniture  and  other  big  things.  I  put  a  layer  of  cardboard  on  the 
sheeting  of  ohe  roof,  before  I  put  the  roofing  on,  as  it  was  very  uneven,  also  a 
layer  over  the  boards  ox  the  floor.  I  ceiled  the  walls  with  it,  and  the  ceiling 
overhead  ocxore  puoting  up  the  building  paper,  and  before  laying  the  carpet  Kan- 
son  Drought  me.  When  it  was  all  finished  it  was  actually  a  beautiful  room,  and 
became  very  popular  as  a  meeting  place. 

Edgar  even  said  that  he  had  no  idea  that  I  would  be  able  to  make  such  a 


pretty  room . with  the  old  junk  that  I  had  had  to  work  with. 

Hr.  Shipley  had  built  Dell,  his  wife  and  my  artist  friend,  a  nice  studio, 
but  she  declared  she  lizced  nine  much  better,  and  it  did  look  cozy  and  homey. 

One  oi  the  bad  tnings  wan  mixing  the  mud  and  cement  to  go  between  the  rocks 
when  I  was  building  the  chimney,  and  then  carrying  it  in  a  coal  scuttle,  and  haul¬ 
ing  it. up  to  where  I  was  working  Grace  came  one  day  while  I  was  working,  and 
she  said  that  she  would  mix  the  "dobbin"  to  go  between  the  rocks,  she  could  at 
least  do  that,  but  by  the  time  she  had  mixed  one  batch  she  had  a  splitting  head¬ 
ache,  and  had  to  quit. 

It  was  hot  weather  and  hard  work,  and  I  was  supposed  to  have  a  weak  heart, 
but  it  didn’t  seem  to  hurt  me  at  all.  I  would  be  dog  tired  at  ni"ht ,  but  was 
rested  by  morning,  and  ready  to  go  at  it  again.  I  found  that  the  hard  life  I  had 
led  had  made  me  tou/'h,  and  I  could  stand  much  harder  work  than  mv  girls  (except¬ 
ing  Violet,  she  would  Lackle  most  anything.)  liy  motto  was  from  Caesar:  ”If  you 
want  a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself."  I’ve  found  it  a  good  and  true  saying. 

I  built  a  long  low  table  to  work  on,  and  put  a  plain  colored  oilcloth  on  it 
to  match  the  gray  building  paper  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  gray  made  a  nice 
background  for  my  pictures,  and  when  I  got  them  hung  it  really  looked  like  an  art 
studio.  I  found  out  later  that  there  had  been  a  cow  pen  where  I  built  it,  and 
in  rainy  weather  it  was  a  little  evident,  so  Mrs.  Shipley  suggested  that  I  name 
it  for  the  sacred  cow  "Ilathor" .  I  had  a  big  old  tin  sign,  about  two  by  three 
feet,  with  a  beautiful  elaborate  edge  aroung  it.  It  was  an  easy  task  to  paint 
out  the  lettering  and  make  a  sign  for  my  studio,  to  put  where  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  road:  ART  SHAN'T!  "HA THOR" .  I  planted  a  row  of  little  Chinese  elms 
along  our  driveway  leading  to  my  Shanty,  and  they  grew  like  magic,  and  helped 
the  look  of  things. 

I  had  been  appointed  a  Stake  Missionary ,  and  I  held  cottage  meetings  in  the 
studio  with  different  groups.  Brother  Dargie  brought  a  Navajo  man,  Charlie,  who 
had  taken  the  part  of  Chief  in  an  Indian  Pageant  that  was  put  on  at  the  Mesa  Verde 
ruins  in  Colorado  for  at  least  one  season,  maybe  more.  He  was  a  handsome  intelli¬ 
gent  fellow.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  bring  some  Indian  men  and  their  wives,  men 
v/ho  we re  working  under  Mr.  Dargie  on  the  railroad  section.  I  told  him  he  could. 
Tiey  came  on  a  Thursday  evening.  It  was  getting  cool  enough  now  to  have  a  fire. 
Some  of  the  Indian  women  had  their  babies  with  them.  We  popped  corn  and  had  nuts. 
We  sang,  and  I  played  the  old  guitar.  They  asked  if  they  could  come  back  the  next 
Thursday,  so  for  a  long  time  vie  had  a  weekly  meeting. 

I  told  them  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  their  history,  called  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
They  liked  it.  It  was  good  missionary  work.  The  Indians  arc  very  artistic,  and 
enjoyed  the  paintings  of  Indian  life. 
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I  v/a.s  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class  at  Church,  and  when  we  didn't  have  time 
to  finish^ our  lesson  oeforc  closing  tine,  we  would  adjourn  to  my  studio  and  we 
would  finish  the  lesson  there.  Several  of  the  class  who  were  not  members  of  our 
Church  were  later  baptized. 

I  had  organized  a  Primary  at  the  recreation  hall  of  a  housing  unit  called 
Sunset  /ista  on  the  west  side  of  town,  and  occasionally  I  would  invite  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  my  Shanty  tor  a  Primary  party.  One  time  when  I  got  to  the  housing  unit 
hall,  two  of  the  boys  came  running  and  said,  "Mrs.  Carmack,  old  Butch  and  Chicago 
(two  bigger  boys)  are  coming  to  this  meeting,  and  they  say  that  they  are  going  to 
break  it  up."  I  did  some  quick  mental  calculating  and  decided  to  change  the  les¬ 
son.  Man son  was  by  then  flying  instructor  at  the  Thunderbird  Airfield  in  Phoenix, 
and  through  him  I  had  learned  some  interesting  things  about  airolanes,  so  we  had 
a  lesson  on  airplanes.  Sure  enough,  the  two  big  boys  came.  I  made  them  welcome, 
and  told  then  that  I  was  glad  to  have  them,  as  they  might  help  us  out  with  one 
lesson  on  airplanes.  Those  two  boys  behaved,  and  felt  very  important  to  be  asked 
to  help  out  rrith  the  lesson. 

X  asked  the  boy  they  called  Chicago  if  he  was  really  from  there,  and  he  said 
that  he  was .  I  said  that  we  could  usually  tell  what  kine  of  peoole  a  person  had 
been  living  around,  as  they  would  be  somewhat  like  them.  I  quoted  from  one  of  the 
teachers  in  grade  school  who  had  said  that  she  could  tell  what  kind  of  mothers  the 
children  had  without  ever  seeing  the  parents.  I  said  that  I  knew  that  most  of 
those  present  had  nice  mothers  who  had  taught  them  good  manners;  and  so  we  had  an 
ideal  class,  and  I  invited  them  to  come  again.  The  next  Thursday,  when  my  regular 
little  class  members  came,  the:/  said,  "Boy,  you  really  knew  how  to  manage  old  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Butch  last  Thursday.  They  didn't  even  act  like  themselves."  I  told  them 
that  we  have  to  use  strategy  in  handling  people,  and  then  we  had  a  short  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  strategy,  and  they  liked  it. 

A  little  later  I  organized  another  Primary  at  the  Sunrise  Vista  housing  unit 
on  the  east  side  of  town.  Of  course,  I  first  asked  permission  of  the  one  in  charge, 
to  hold  the  meetings.  Then  I  appointed  two  girls  v/ith  bicycles  to  take  a  written 
notice  to  each  house  where  there  were  children,  announcing  a  Primary  class  after 
school  at  the  Recreation  Center. 

The  first  evening  there  were  eighty  seven  children  there,  and  I  had  come  alone. 
I  knew  then  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  have  two  classes — one  for  the  little  ones 
who  got  out  of  school  early,  and  one  for  the  larger  ones  who  got  out  at  four. 

That  worked  better,  and  I  got  along  fine  with  them,  by  planning  my  meetings 
ahead  of  tine,  and  being  prepared.  I  wish  I  could  have  a  reunion  of  the  members 
of  those  two  Primaries  now,  thirty  seven  years  later.  They  would  be  middleaged 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  with  families. 

My  studio  became  almost  too  popular  with  a  group  of  children  living  not  too 
far  from  me,  and  it  began  to  be  sort  of  a  public  playground  around  our  place.  One 
day  I  invited  them  into  my  studio  and  told  them  that  I  was  too  busy  to  have  visitors 
every  day,  but  if  they  would  choose  just  one  evening,  after  school,  and  all  of 
them  come  just  that  one  evening,  and  not  any  other  day  of  the  week,  we  would  have 
a  party  with  a  program  and  refreshments.  I  asked  them  what  kind  of  a  party  they 
would  like,  and  they  said,  "A  Cowboy  Party",  so  I  agreed.  I  told  them  to  wear 
cowboy  costumes  if  they  had  them,  but  it  wasn't  necessary,  and  to  come  anyway. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  good  cowboy  stories  you  can  find.  I  took  Joseph,  whose 
brothers  were  cowboys,  and  told  them  how  he  went  to  take  food  to  them,  and  the 
whole  tragic  story,'  even  of  the  famine,  and  Jacob's  family  coming  down  into  Egypt, 
where  they  had  food  stored  up. 

One  of  the  main  things  was  regular  reviews,  to  see  how  much  they  remembered. 

One  family  of  children  who  came  had  a  mother  who  neglected  them,  and  was  gone 
most  of  the  time,  and  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  their  clothing  or  their  meals, 
and  much  of  the  time  they  were  without  food.  I  was  chairman  of  the  physically 
handicapped  children  of  the  state  at  that  time,  and  it  finally  grew  so  bad  that  I 
reported  it  to  the  officers,  and  they  suggested  that  they  be  sent  to  their  grand¬ 
mothers,  which  was  done. 
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i  q  ^  ioS  K°f  those  chlldrGn  was  a  beautiful  little  girl  about  eight  years 
old#  hcd  ohe  care  of  her  two  smaller  brothers,  and  did  the  best  she  could. 

i'ot  long  a^o  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  she  had  joined  our  Church,  had 
married  and  converted  her  husband,  and  they  had  a  little  child.  She  sent  me 
their  Pictures.  It  made  me  very  happy.  Her  husband  was  a  Branch  President 
where  they  were  living.  Her  married  name  was  Fames. 

*  *  #  # 

WIIISLOw,  ARIZONA  -  HAZEL'S  MISSION  -  THE  ART  TOUR 


Hazel  was  called  on  a  mission  to  the  East  Central  States  in  April,  1934. 
ohe  was  the  bhird  one  of  our  children  to  be  called  on  a  Fission,  and  v/e  we  re  very 
happy  about  it. 

We  knew  that  she  would  make  a  good  missionary.  She  was  mood  at  anythin/*  she 
undertook.  She  had  majored  in  Spanish,  and  could  speak  it  well,  but  we  didn't, 
make  that  .mown  when  she  was  called,  or  she  would  probably  have  been  sent  to  old 
Mexico,  or  to  a  Spanish  Ancric/n  Mission. 

Cecil  and  uoel  had  both  xilled  missions  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  pure 
joy  to  have  a  son  or  a  daughter  on  a  mission,  and  how  we  did  look  forward  to  their 
letters . 

At  first  Hazel  was  assigned  to  the  Mission  office  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Sitting  at  Lhe  typewriter  all  day,  without  much  exercise  caused  her  to  gain  weight . 
She  said  that  she  would  fatten  on  a  glass  of  tomato  juice,  while  the  others  ate 
all  they  could  hold  and  didn't  gain  an  ounce.  She  and  her  companion  went  out  one 
evening  a  week  to  help  the  Elders  hold  street  meetings.  Our  cousin,  Cleatis  Over- 
ton,  who  was  singing  over  the  radio  station  in  Hopkinsville,  would  visit  his  Uncle 
Ben  1  arouess  in  Louisville  occasionally,  and  would  join  them  with  his  big  concert 
guitar,  and  help  with  their  singing.  He  had  a  good  strong  voice,  and  with  his 
guitar  helped  attract  attention. 

Hazel  and  her  companion,  Florence  Anderson,  originated  a  little  scheme  on 
"how  to  win  friends  and  influence  people"  (before  Dale  Carnegie) .  It  was  s  secret 
little  club  of  two,  and  it  worked.  One  day  a  fellow  came  along  with  gold  wire  and 
pliers,  making  pins  to  ’./ear — usually  saying  "Mother",  or  any  name  you  wanted  to 
have  made  to  wear.  They  had  him  make  one  each  for  their  little  club.  It  consis¬ 
ted  of  these  letters,  B.I.D.  The  other  missionaries  racked  their  brains  trying 
to  guess  what  b.i.d.  could  possibly  stand  for.  It  was  the  abbreviation  for  "Being 
intelligently  dumb".  They  would  find  out  ahead  of  time  what  the  people  they  were 
going  to  visit  were  most  interested  in,  and  then  would  pretend  that  they  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  it,  and  act  interested,  and  ask  questions.  Anyone  likes  to 
find  someone  who  is  interested  in  them,  and  in  this  way  the  girls  made  many  new 
friends.  It  will  usually  work  with  most  anyone,  anytime.  There's  a  psychological 
truth  there,  and  they  had  lots  of  fun  keeping  the  other  missionaries  guessing. 

Brother  James  M.  Kirlcham  was  president  of  the  East  Central  States  Mission  then, 
and  Hazel  liked  him  very  much;  he  was  kind,  helpful  and  understanding  with  the 
missionaries.  One  day  he  came  home  with  an  armload  of  candles,  and  Sister  Kirlc- 
ham  asked  him  what  in  the  v/orld  he  wanted  with  all  those  candles.  He  said  he  had 
got  them  real  cheap,  and  they  could  come  in  real  handy  sometime.  She  said  that  she 
wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  should  come  home  some  day  with  an  armful  of 
wooden  lege,  if  he  could  get  them  real  cheap.  But  it  wasn't  long  till  something 
went  wrong  with  the  lights,  or  there  was  a  storm  and  the  electricity  v/as  off;  then 
Brother  Kirlcham' s  candles  were  a  real  blessing. 

At  another  time,  President  Kirlcham  suddenly  decided  to  change  locations,  and 
leave  the  old  mission  home,  where  the  church  office  had  been  for  years.  He  found 
a  building  on  much  higher  ground.  They  couldn't  figure  out  why  he  was  going  to 
spend  precious  time  moving,  when  they  were  all  so  busy.  That  v/as  in  193&,  and 
in  1937  came  the  big  flood  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  building  they  had  moved  from 
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was . flooded,  and  if  they  had  not  moved,  their  precious  old  mission  records 

loo6kra  5Spr"'idenl  S  WOUld  have  been  nained.  “in  to 

1  SLif  l  J  had  an  uncanny  sense  of  premonition. 

Hazel  said  that  working  in  the  mission  home  proved  to  be  a  wonderful  experi- 

“ooie:  6  16  the  blS3Sln"  °f  bein'?  “  contact  with  many  outSLg 


Apostle  Lyman  and  his  wife ,  who  they  found  to  be  delightful  people*  President 

George  Albert  Smith,;  President  Charles  A  ffiio  ,,u0  f  lant 

+lna  q+„+  ...  .  Z  onames  A  Lallis,  who  had  served  as  President  of 

the  Southern  States  i.ission  for  about  twenty  years  when  we  were  in  the  South  (and 
he  came  to  our  little  woodland  Branch  for  Conferences  about  twice  a  year,  stayed 
in  our  homes,  and  ate  at  our  tables);  Brother  Kelvin  ,T.  Ballard  .  It  was  a  bless¬ 
ing,]  us  t.  to  be  in  the  daily  presence  of  these  great  men,  and  they  had  some  lively 
discussions  at  the  big  dinner  table. 

At  one  Line  Apostle  Lyman  and  his  wife  came  out  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Mission, 
■and  President  Ki  rich  am  gave  Hazel  a  vacation  from  the  typewriter  and  invited  her  to 
go  with  them  on  a  tour  of  East  Kentucky  and  Lest  Virginia.  It  was  a  happy  privil- 
f  •  As.a  Vecretay  ln  the  office,  s’’-  had  contacted  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  mission,  and  felt  half  way  acquainted  with  many  of  them  through  correspond¬ 
ence  with  1-hem.  It  was  a  rewarding  trip,  and  she  even  got  to  visit  the  Big  Smoky 
country,  and  was  intensely  interested  in  the  people,  their  way  of  life,  their 
customs.  Then. when  they  returned  to  Louisville  she  wrote  and  told  me  all  about 
their  interesting  trip,  and  we  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it  with  her. 

The  latter  part  of  her  mission,  they  let  her  ^o  out  into  the  country  with  a 
companion,  Lavinia  Wells.  They  worked  around  Hlkton,  liadisonville ,  and  our  old 
home  town  of  Hopkinsville,  ’./here  many  of  our  relatives  were  still  living. 

The  i  she  went  to  Tennessee  with  a  new  companion,  Lucille  Thomas ,  fro/.i  Pine- 
dale,  Arizona.  Lucille  had  been  blind  as  a  child.  I  remember  two  of  her  little 
cousins  bringing  her  to  our  place,  when  we  lived  at  the  Westover  house  in  Joseph 
City,  ihe  little  cousins  were  leading  her,  and  I  felt  so  very  sorry  for  her. 

Later,  Lucille's  parents  sent  her  to  the  Primary  Children's  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  her  sight  was  restored  so  that  she  was  able  to  finish  high 
school,  and  to  fill  an  honorable  mission.  She  later  married  a  fine  man,  Roy  Pal¬ 
mer,  and  raised  a  family  of  lovely  children.  She  also  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  was  a  noted  singer. 

It  was  cold  weather  while  Hazel  and  Lucille  worked  in  Nashville.  There  was 


a  fireplace  in  the  room  they  rented,  and  sometimes  there  was  not  either  any  wood 
or  coal  for  the  fireplace,  but  there  was  a  pile  of  old  nev/spapers  in  a  corner, 
so  they  would  twist  them  into  a  hard  knot  and  they  would  make  enou-vh  heat  to  help 
a  little,  but  didn't  last  long.  They  were  supposed  to  study  a  certain  length  of 
tine  every  morning  before  going  out  to  work,  so  they  usually  studied  in  bed  to 
keep  warm. 

Then  Lucille  was  transferred,  and  Hazel's  last  companion  was  Camilla  Kutch, 
from  Woodruff ,  Arizona.  Some  deep  and  lasting  friendships  are  formed  on  missions, 
and  missionary  reunions  in  later  years  are  happy  occasions. 

Hazel  saw  a  notice  in  a  Church  paper  that  the  Brigham  Young  University  was 
going  to  sponsor  an  Art  Toxir  during  the  summer  of  193&.  They  would  follow  the  old 
Mormon  Pioneer  trail,  when  it  was  possible,  and  paint  landmarks  along  the  way,  (back 
to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  when  they  went  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley).  Hazel  wrote  to  the  Art  Department  and  told  the1"  that  her  mother 
painted,  and  asked  if  she  could  go  with  them  on  this  Art  Tour  to  Nauvoo.  Professor 
3.  F.  Larsen,  head  of  the  Art  Department  of  B.Y.U.  said  that  I  could  ~o.  Knowing 
that  I  never  had  any  money,  Hazel  began  saving  out  of  her  monthly  allowance  that 
she  received  from  home  for  her  mission  expenses.  She  said  that  she  and  companion 
really  enjoyed  lots  of  oatmeal  about  this  time.  Then  Noel  started  sending  her  a 
monthly  donation,  and  besides  saving  enough  for  me  to  go  with  the  Art  group,  she 
saved  enough  for  a  year  at  the  Brigham  Young  University  (about  ’.250). 

The  Art  Tour  was  scheduled  to  leave  Provo  about  the  same  time  that  Hazel  was 
released.  I  sure  hated  to  leave  just  as  she  was  coming  home,  when  I  had  not  seen 
her  for  nearly  two  years,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences  of  my 


. 
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life,^and  I  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  Hazel  for  her  nure  unselfishness  and 
sacrii ice  tnat  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go— and  for  IJoel,  too— he  actually  fur¬ 
nished  the  money,  while  he  worked  at  road  building  near  Benson,  Arizona. 

aac,-  m  Winslow,  Edgar  had  hired  a  boy  to  help  him,  and  he  was  boarding  at 

our  olace,  so  ~a2el  dia  the  cooking  for  then  both,  while  I  was  having  a  ^lorious 

time. 

_  .  f  Prov?  on  a  Suncla7  afternoon,  and  spent  the  night  with  a  beloved  old 

friend  °x  nop.cinsville,  a  beautiful  girl,  Mamie  Helton,  who  had  married  Thatcher 
Kimball.,  grandson  of  the  wonderful  Keber  C.  Kimball,  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  in  Nauvoo.  Kamie  and  I  talked  most  of  the  night,  Sunday 
night ,  the  Art  uroup  was  leaving  Monday  morn in a . 

There  were  seventeen  of  us,  counting  the  driver,  George  Strebel,  v;ho  was  to 
be  official  photo grapher  for  the  trip.  We  had  some  difficulty  getting  started. 
Someone  had  failed  to  service  the  bus,  and  it  had  no  gas  in  it,  but  that  was  soon 
remedied.  Later ,  when  we  were  sailing  along  and  everyone  was  writing  industriously, 
Professor  Larsen  had  one  driver  stop  the  bus,  and  told  us  that  we  were  not  going 
on  this  trip  to  write  diaries,  but  to  sketch  and  paint  along  the  way,  and  to  bo 
ready  to  put  finishing  touches  on  our  sketches  in  the  evening.  He  said  that  ho 
would  have  a  reading  ol  all  the  diaries  so  far,  and  then  he  would  choose  the  best 
one  and  have  that  one  keep  the  diary  the  rest  of  the  trio,  and  the  others  should 
spend  their  time  on  art. 

I  had  written  my  diary  in  rhyme ,  and  the  committee  voted  for  me  to  bo  the  one 
to  keen  the  record  of  the  trio.  They  suggested  that  the  others  give  me  comics  of 
their  snapshots  of  the  trip,  and  in  return  I  would  give  each  of  them  a  cooy  of  the 
diary.  Professor  Larsen  had  said,  that  there  would  be  a  prize  for  the  winner  of 
the  diary  contest,  so  he  passed  a  hat  around  and  collected  77.65  with  which  to  buy 
a  prize  of  my  own  choosing.  I  waited  until  wo  got  to  Omaha,  then  while  the  others 
hunted  a  paint  store  for  some  extra  tubes  of  paint  and  some  brushes,  Wilford  Biggs, 
of  Phoenix,  a  three  hundred  wound  (more  or  less)  clown,  volunteered  to  go  with  me 
to  find  my  prize. 

We  went  to  a  second  hand  store  and  asked  the  man  if  he  had  a  good  guitar,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Riggs  told  him  that  he  and  his  wife  (me)  were  stranded  in  Omaha,  and  we 
thought  that  if  we  could  find  an  old  guitar  with  a  good  tone  we  might  collect 
enough  money  on  the  street  comer  to  buy  a  ticket  to  o\ir  destination  in  Arkansas. 

He  said  that  all  the  money  wc  had  was  $7.65,  and  did  he  have  a  guitar  for  that  amount. 

The  nan  brought  out  a  cheap  old  thing  with  a  raspy  tone,  and  a  neck  that  did¬ 
n't  note  true.  We  didn't  want  it,  but  I  saw  another  one  that  had  been  much  used, 
but  with  a  glorious  tone.  He  said  that  it  was  twenty  five  dollars.  Biggs  told 
him  that  we  didn't  have  that  amount  of  money,  but  that  we  would  give  him  the  $7.65, 
which  was  all  we  had.  He  said  that  he  couldn't  possibly  take  that  for  it,  so  we 
turned  sadly  to  leave,  got  to  the  door,  and  the  man  called  after  us  and  said, 

"Come  and  take  it.  I  paid  more  than  that  for  it,  but  I'll  let  you  have  it." 

It  was  a  good  guitar,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  it.  From  then  on  we  sang  our 
way  along.  We  had  a  theme  song  as  we  were  leaving  the  towns.  We  sang,  "Fare  thee 
well,  for  I  must  loave  you."  It  is  a  miracle  what  an  old  guitar  can  do  for  a 

group  of  pretty  good  singers.  Every  evening  we  had  a  song  fest.  Most  of  the  group 
could  sing,  and  enjoyed  it. 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  all  the  interesting  things  that  happened  along  the 
way.  If  there  was  enough  smee  I  would  include  the  diary,  and  some  pictures. 

We  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  River.  Professor  Larsen 
had  some  advice  to  give  us  before  entering  Nauvoo. 

A  big  flat  boat  called  "The  Nauvoo"  docked,  and  our  big  old  Pioneer  Trail  Bus 
was  driven  on  to  it,  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  big  river,  and  to  the  old,  old 
landing  near  the  Nauvoo  House,  which  was  being  built  for  visitors  at  the  time  the 
Prophet  Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  killed. 

We  stayed  there  for  two  weeks — slept,  cooked,  and  ate  in  the  Nauvoo  House  which 
Emma  Smith  had  used  for  a  boarding  house.  We  slept  on  beds  with  wooden  slats  and 
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straw  mattresses,  the  same  ones  Hama  had  used.  We  used  the  seme  dishes  and  lon- 
table  that  her  boarders  had  used.  J 

,  011  r>a^nted  eveyy  dfy*  Then,  in  the  evening,  v;e  exhibited  our  pictures 

and  Professor  Larsen  criticized  them.  I  had  never  used  very  brilliant  colors  in 
my  pa  nt  ngs,  and  they  all  teased  me,  and  would  say,  "Here  comes  Carmack  and  her 
pic  .ures  that  loo  :  lixe  an  Arizona  dust  storm  had  struck  them.”  But  I  didn't 
care,  I  lime  to  reproduce  the  natural  colors  as  I  see  them,  and  I  liked  the  results. 

George  Rogers  and  his  family  were  living  in  the  house  next  door  to  us  in 
/Jin slow,  ana  their  boys,  Lawrence  end  Pearly,  were  at  my  place  often.  They  were 
good  boys,  and  I  liked  them.  One  day,  as  v/e  were  starting  out  to  paint,  a  letter 
came  from  Hazel  saying  that  Lawrence  and  Pearly  had  gone  out  to  the  ditch  to  go 
swimming,  and  had  waded  olf  into  an  o.Ld  Santa  Fe  well  that  they  didn't  know  was 
there,  and  both  Oi  them  v/e  re  drowned .  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  me,  and  I 
couldn't  quit  crying.  I  had  planned  to  paint  the  home  of  the  Prophet's  mother, 
which  he  had  built  for  her,  out  my  glasses  kept  "etting  blurred  till  I  couldn't 
sec.  I  went  into  the  house  for  a  drink  of  water.  A  nice  old  couple  was  living 
in  it,  and  they  saw  that  I  had  been  crying,  and  I  told  them  of  the  sad  news  from 
home.  The  man  went  and  picxed  a  bov/1  of  raspberries  for  me,  end  I  appreciated 
it. 


It. was  a  warm  day,  and  I  asked  if  I  could  do  an  interior  of  the  old  house. 

They  said  that  it  was  0.1'  •  and  showed  me  grandma  Smith's  kraut  cutter,  and  her 
bread  board,  and  a  little  basket  hanging  on  a  rafter  that  had  belonged  to  her. 

While  they  talked,  I  got  a  good  sketch  of  both  the  front  room,  where  she  had  kept 
the  mummies  sitting,  after  her  sons  were  killed,  and  one  of  her  kitchen,  too.  It 
was  a  friendly  looking  little  place,  with  a  fireplace  and  a  warming  oven  on  the 
side  of  it.  There  was  a  big  fallen  leaf  table  and  other  old  pieces  of  furniture 
they  said  had  belonged  to  Lucy  Lack  Smith.  These  folks  v/e  re  kind  enough  to  keep 
all  of  these  old  things  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  seemed  interested  in  them. 

The  day  v/e  left  Hauvoo  was  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  was  hot  as  blazes. 

The  bus  was  ready  to  travel,  and  the  others  were  at  a  grocery,  buying  food  for 
the  trip,  all  but  Georgians.  Johnson  and  I.  We  found  a  big  old  building  with  big 
glass  windows  in  front.  On  a  platform  back  of  the  windows  was  a  big  piece  of  yel¬ 
lowed  wrapping  paper  with  FOR  SALE  written  on  it,  so  v/e  went  in  and  found  that  it 

was  a  regular  museum.  There  was  one  big  box  that  the  lady  said  contained  articles 

from  Joseph  Smith's  home,  and  when  v/e  examined  "he  things  in  it  v/e  knew  that  she 
told  the  truth.  There  were  letters  addressed  to  Joseph  Smith,  and  some  to  Enina 
Middleton.  The  old  lady  said  that  that  was  a  girl  who  had  lived  with  Joseph  ;ind 
Emma  for  a  v/hile.  There  was  a  velvet  and  celluloid  photograph  album  with  Joseph 
Smith's  name  and  HIS  BOO:'  written  under  his  name.  The  first  photo  in  it  was  of 
William  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  following  his  name  was  written,  ''To  my  good  friend 
Joseph  Smith”.  It  was  taken  when  Longfellow  was  young.  Photography  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  at  that  time,  and  most  of  them  were  tintypes.  The  old  lady  said  that  she 
v/ould  take  a  dollar  for  the  book.  I  handed  her  the  dollar,  but  on  second  thought 
she  said,  "maybe  I  had  better  not  sell  this”,  and  tool:  it  back.  I  was  so  disappoint¬ 
ed.  I  did  buy  two  fans  from  the  box,  though,  and  then  I  saw  an  old  split-bottom¬ 

ed  hickory  chair,  and  asked  her  how  old  it  was.  She  said  that  it  had  been  her 
grandmother's,  and  told  me  the  name  of  the  nan  who  made  them,  but  I  didn't  remember 
his  name  long  enough  to  put  it  down.  She  said  that  her  grandmother  had  had  four 
of  the  chairs  made.  Georgina  asked  her  if  Joseph  Smith  ever  came  to  her  grand¬ 
mother's  place.  vShe  replied  that  her  mother  had  told  her  that  he  came  to  her 
grandmother's  house  often  to  get  her  mother,  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  years, 
to  go  and  wash  dishes  for  Emma,  as  they  always  had  a  lot  of  visitors. 

Then  v/e  asked  her  if  she  thought  Joseph  had  ever  sat  in  that  chair.  She  said 
of  course  he  did,  as  often  as  he  came,  it  v/ould  have  been  a  wonder  if  he  had  missed 
it.  She  said  that  v/hile  her  grandmother  combed  her  mother's  hair,  and  put  a  clean 
apron  on  her,  that  Joseph  talked  to  her  grandfather,  and  tried  to  convert  him  to 
the  Mormon  religion.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  sell  the  old  chair  to  me.  She  said 
that  it  v/as  so  old  that  it  might  fall  down,  but  she  had  some  new  chairs  at  her 
home,  not  far  away,  and  she  would  sell  me  one  of  them,  if  we  needed  another  chair. 
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I  told  her  that  I  would  just  as  soon  have  this  old  one,  and  she  sold  it  to  me 
for  fifty  cents.  It  is  one  of  my  precious  possessions. 

I  left  the  old  chair  at  the  B.Y.U.,  as  I  was  coming  home  on  the  bus,  and 
the  next  summer,  1937,  the  Art  Club  came  down  through  the  southwest  to  visit 
Indian  villages,  and  Professor  Larsen  brought  the  chair  to  me. 

He  said,  ’’The  very  fact  that  I  brought  this  chair  to  you  proves  that  I  am 
an  honest  man,  because  I  wanted  to  keep  it.’'  He  said  that  he  had  sat  in  it 
whenever  he  painted,  ever  since  I  left  it  in  Provo. 

He  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  the  members  of  the  Art  Club  all  loved  him. 
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GOING  TO  VIOLETS  IN  L.  A.  WITH  CHESTER  LEWIS 
ABOUT  1941  OR  42 


I  think  I  have  written  of  being  there  during  the  earthquake*  It 
was  real . interesting  and  frightening,  Tho  it  didn't  do  too  much  damage 
around  Violet's  only  shake  bottles  off  of  shelves  and  crack  cement 
floors  and  sidewalks,  etc.  But  it  sure  makes  one  feel  helpless, 

I  have  appreciated  so  much  that  Chester  Lewis  was  willing  to  take 
the  time  and  be  bothered  with  an  old  woman  on  a  trip  like  that.  It 
was  a  blessing  to  me,  and  he  never  had  to  wait  for  me  to  get  ready, 

Tho  we  did  have  to  hunt  their  place  a  few  times ,  I  enjoyed  walking  in 
on  Violet's  family  unannounced,  when  they  were  least  expecting  me  and 
surprise  them.  It  was  a  long  7 00  mile  trip  sometime  for  just  an  over¬ 
night  visit.  But  when  it*s  your  loved  ones  that  you  don't  have  a  chance 
to  see  very  often  I  was  willing  to  mkae  the  trip.  A  wise  one  said,"To 
a  loved  ones  house,  the  road  is  never  long," 

Concerning  the  earthquake,  Arnold  took  us  down  on  a  street  in 
Long  Beach  where  the  quake  did  a  lot  of  damage.  The  fronts  of  most  of 
the  buildings  were  laying  out  in  the  streeti  and  bedrooms,  kitchens,  and 
other  rooms  were  exposed.  The  only  ones  killed  were  the  ones  that  ran 
out  of  the  buildings  about  the  time  these  front  parts  fell  and  caught 
them, 

Becky  and  I  slept  in  the  front  room  on  a  cot  and  Violet  had  a  lamp 
shade  with  bead  fringe  and  we  could  tell  when  a  shake  was  coming  by  those 
beads,  they  started  shaking.  Two  boys  in  a  broadcasting  station  warned 
us  of  every  quake  that  was  coming.  We  listened  most  of  the  night, 

Violet  has  lived  in  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs  most  of  the  time  since 
she  has  been  married,  and  everytime  I  would  get  a  chance  I  would  go  to 
visit  them.  Often  just  overnight,  Chester  Lewis  would  call  me  and  say, 
"I  am  going  to  L,  A,  in  the  morning  early,  want  to  go  with  me?",  and  I 
usually  dropped  things  and  went.  Sometimes  Mary  would  go  and  we  would 
have  a  happy  visit  on  the  way  there  and  back, 

Chet  had  a  good  appetite.  We  would  usually  stuff  him  and  then  he 
would  get  sleepy  and  we  would  have  a  time  keeping  him  awake.  One  method 
was  to  wash  his  face  with  a  drippy  wet  washcloth.  Sometime,  in  extreme 
cases,  we've  resorted  to  slapping  him  in  the  face  with  the  wet  cloth. 

He  was  good  natured  and  took  it  peaceably |  and  we  never  did  run  off  the 
road  or  have  any  serious  mishaps,  even  though  he  drove  when  sound  asleep 
at  times.  He  was  a  good  driver,  even  in  his  sleep. 

One  time  Violet  had  moved  I  had  never  been  to  her  new  place,  but  I 
had  the  address.  It  was  a  hard  place  to  find  and  Chet  said,  "I  am  going 
to  drive  up  on  this  high  hill,  I  know  it's  around  here  somewhere.  Maybe 
we  can  locate  her,"  We  drove  up  there,  parked  and  looked  all  around  and 
Chet  said,  "I  see  a  woman  that  looks  like  Grace  hanging  clothes  on  a  line 
down  there".  And  sure  enough,  it  was  Violet,  We  had  a  hard  time  finding 
how  to  get  down  to  the  place,  but  finally  made  it.  In  this  way  I  managed 
to  sort  of  stay  acquainted  with  her  children. 

It  has  been  a  sorrow  to  me  that  I  couldn't  be  with  them  more  when 
they  were  small,  I  have  a  collection  of  the  children's  sayings »  but 
very  little  of  Violet's,  as  I  was  with  them  so  seldom. 
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PICKING  GRAPES  IN  JACK'S  CANYON  IN  WINSLOW 
(ABOUT  1940) 

While  we  were  living  at  the  Campball  place,  some  of  the  men  who  had  been 
hunting  out  toward  Jack's  Canyon  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  wild  grapes 
on  the  walls  of  the  canyon.  It  was  just  time  for  them  to  be  good  and  ripe 
and  several  of  us  decided  to  go  and  get  some  for  grapejuice,  jelly,  etc.  The 
canyon  was  out  Sunset  Pass  way/ away  off  north  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Pine 
and  Payson.  I  can't  remember  all  that  was  in  the  first  group  that  went,  but  I 
remember  that  Grace  and  Polly  Wakefield  were  two  and  Polly  took  her  baby  that 
was  just  sitting  alone.  The  canyon  is  deep  and  the  walls  almost  straight  down, 
and  we  had  a  hard  time  finding  a  place  where  we  could  get  down.  The  men  had 
not  exaggerated  the  truth  about  the  grapes.  The  walls  of  the  canyon  were 
covered  with  grapevines,  and  the  grapes  were  just  hanging  in  big,  lucious 
bunches.  I  never  saw  so  many  grapes  in  one  place.  We  found  a  place  where 
we  made  it  safely  down  with  the  baby  and  our  baskets,  buckets,  sacks,  etc. 

Polly  put  a  blanket  down  on  the  sand  near  the  creek  and  put  her  baby  on  it. 

She  gave  him  his  toys,  bottle,  etc.;  and  he  seemed  to  like  the  situation  and 
entertained  himself;  and  didn't  cry  at  all.  We  all  scattered  and  started  pick- 
ing  grapes.  There  were  lots  of  them,  but  a  little  hard  to  get  to;lots  of  brush 
and  briars  and  rubbish.  After  quite  a  while,  I  went  back  to  where  the  baby  was 
to  empty  my  basket,  and  I  noticed  a  well  beaten  path  right  by  the  blanket  he 
was  sitting  on.  I  followed  the  path  and  it  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  cliff 
and  into  a  sort  of  cave  in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  It  showed  it  was  occupied  and 
in  one  place,  where  there  was  smooth  sand,  there  were  great  big  tracks  and  a 
place  the  animal  had  used  as  a  toilet.  And  there  was  evidence  that  it  was  a 
big  animal.  I  followed  the  path  back  by  the  baby  and  down  to  the  waters  edge 
at  the  creek.  More  big  tracks  where  it  had  been  drinking  and  more  toilet 
sign;  rather  fresh.  If  it  should  come,  I  was  sure  I  wouldn't  be  much  protection 
for  the  baby,  so  I  called  and  called  to  the  others  and  finally  got  an  answer 
and  I  showed  them  the  beaten  path  and  the  hole  in  the  cliff  and  the  other  signs 
of  life;  and  we  decided  we  had  better  take  the  baby  with  us.  It  didn't  take 
long  for  us  to  get  all  we  had  room  for.  We  decided  maybe  we  could  scale  the 
cliff  near  where  we  were.  We  all  got  out  but  Grace,  who  was  still  picking  grapes. 
It  was  a  job  to  get  all  those  sacks  up  on  top,  but  we  finally  made  it.  Grace 
said  if  we  could  all  pull  her  up  she  would  tackle  a  place  right  where  we  were. 
There  was  a  ledge  she  could  stand  on  and  we  could  reach  her  hands;  but  it  was 
an  awkward  place.  The  ledge  she  stood  on  was  back  under  the  jutting  uper  part. 

She  was  heavy.  We  all  got  a  good  hold  on  her  hands  and  arms  and  her  feet  were 
off  the  ledge  and  just  swinging  loose  over  the  side  of  the  cliff;  and  we  pulled 
and  pulled  and  could  not  get  her  up.  We  had  nearly  pulled  her  arms  out  of  their 
sockets.  In  desperation,  we  yelled  for  the  others  that  were  taking  grapes  to 
the  car  to  hurry  and  help  us.  Finally,  when  we  were  about  ready  to  give  up, 
somebody  said,  "Lord  help  us",  and  we  redoubled  our  efforts;  some  pulling  her 
hands,  others  reaching  her  arms  and  finally  landed  her  on  top,  all  completely 
exhausted.  But  we  were  thankful  we  got  her  up.  If  we  had  turned  her  loose  it 
would  have  been  an  awful  fall  onto  jagged  rocks  away  below.  Two  days  after 
that,  some  other  folks  wanted  to  go  get  grapes,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with 
them  and  show  them  the  way.  And  for  three  days  straight  I  went  with  others 
and  others  to  pilot  them  and  show  them  where  we  found  a  place  to  get  down  the 
cliff.  Finally,  one  man  flatly  refused  to  let  his  wife  and  daughter  go.  He 
said  that  was  the  place  where  they  went  to  hunt  bear  and  lions  and  wildcats  and 
always  found  plenty  of  them.  That  it  was  the  greatest  place  for  big  game  in 
the  country.  It  was  just  a  paradise  for  them;  plenty  of  food  and  water  and 
plenty  of  places  for  dens,  etc.  But  we  already  had  all  the  grapejuice  and  jelly 
we  .needed,  and  had  not  even  seen  a  wild  animal.  Though  we  dii_see  sign  of  what 
I  guess  was  a  big  bear. 
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About  the  tine  Grace  adopted  Judy,  I  was  going  to  "Indian  Town"  across  the 
railroad  traces,  holding  cottage  meetings.  Annis  Jackson,  who  was  teaching  in 
the  grade  school  in  Jin slow,  and  Pearl  Shelly  Davennort  agreed  to  take  me  to  the 
meetings  Pearl  would  teach  a  little  Primary  class  while  the  two  of  us  hold  a 
Relief  Society  meeting  with  the  mothers. 

The  Relief  Society  meetings  were  usually  at  Lena  Charlie's  place.  Sometimes 
Pearl  would  hold  her  Primary  class  at  Stella's  (who  lived  near  Lena).  If  Pearl 
could  not  go,  we  had  the  children  sit  in  with  our  Relief  Society  class,  and  I 
could  slant  the  lesson  partly  to  the  children.  We  had  good  meetings,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  had  work  meetings  along  with  our  lessons.  We  pieced  a  quilt  and  quilted  it, 
and  they  enjoyed  it.  But  sometimes  Annis  would  have  a  teacher's  meeting  she  had 
to  attend,  or  some  other  school  function,  find  when  she  did,  we  couldn't  keen  our 
appointments .  le  had  no  way  of  letting  their.  know  that  we  couldn '  t  come ,  as  none 
of  the  ladies  had  telephones.  Then  they  would  meet  and  wait  for  us,  and  were  not 
very  happy  when  we  failed  to  show  up,  and  although  I  had  a  legitimate  excuse,  it 
didn't  help  much,  so  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  was  worth  while.  Should  I  quit  trying 
to  hold  the  meetings  regularly? 

I  made  a  matter  of  prayer,  and  I  had  the  most  beautiful  dream,  or  vision, 
about  it.  I  dreamed  that  I  had  taken  the  children  on  a  Dicnic,  and  I  told  them 
that  they  could  go  and  play  in  a  grove  of  little  trees  while  I  got  the  lunch  ready. 
They  didn't  play,  just  sat  in  a  little  group,  and  one  of  the  little  girls  had  her 
mother's  baby,  and  was  holding  it  in  her  lap.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  the  western 
sky  was  very  beautiful. 

I  was  looking  at  the  peaceful  scene,  and  I  saw  two  objects,  between  me  and 
the  sunset  sky.  They  were  far  away  at  first,  and.  were  just  gray  in  color.  Then  I 
realized  that  they  were  coming  towards  me,  and  when  they  were  nearer  I  could  see 
their  clothing  was  thin  and  beautiful,  floating  around  them  like  a  halo.  The  sun¬ 
set  colors  were  reflected  in  them,  and  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  their  costumes. 

They  first  went  to  the  group  of  children,  and  in  my  dream  I  thought  they  min¬ 
istered  to  them.  With  a  soft  magic  touch  they  made  the  baby's  face  clean  and  its 
clothing  dry  and  white.  They  touched  each  child,  and  seemed  to  make  them  beautiful. 
Then  they  arose  and  came  towards  me,  and  their  beauty  was  beyond  description. 

Both  seemed  the  personification  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  love.  They  stood  in  the 
air  in  front  of  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  their  presence  was  a  blessing  and  a  ben¬ 
ediction.  They  then  started  moving  back,  with  their  sweet  faces  still  turned  to¬ 
wards  me. 

Hazel  was  coming,  and  I  told  her  to  hurry  and  look,  and  she  said  that  she 
saw  only  two  gray  figures  with  the  sunset  colors  surroundin'1,  them. 

I  awoke ,  and  I  was  sure  that  it  was  a  wonderful  witness  to  me  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  we  were  doing  among  those  choice,  humble  people,  and  especially  with 
the  children. 

Years  later,  after  we  had  been  away  from  Winslow  for  several  years,  I  went 
to  an  Indian  Sunday  school,  and  many  of  the  teenagers  remembered  me,  and  were 
disappointed  that  I  couldn't  recognize  them. 

I  think  that  most  of  our  Primary  children  later  joined  our  Church,  and  were 
baptized. 


* 
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# While  we  still  had  the  dairy  hnd  the  variety  store  and  the  milk  bottling 
station  in  Winslow ,  Edgar  had  the  flu  and  was  in  bed,  and  I  had  to  stay  at  the 
store.  During  this  time,  a  bunch  of  Negro  soldiers  were  camped  in  the  baseball 
park,  and  I  had  lots  of  Negro  customers  from  there. 

A  truckdriver  brought  a  big  truckload  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  I  had 
to  stay  at  the  store  quite  late — people  kept  coming  in  for  things  and  I  couldn't 
get  closed  up.  Dave  called  and  said  that  he  and  Sibyl  might  come,  if  he  got  off 
im  time,  and  they  would  stay  with  Edgar  while  I  was  in  the  store,  and  fix  supper 
for  him,  etc. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  I  washed  my  hair  when  I  got  home,  and  pinned  it  up  for 
Sunday.  Then  I  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep. 

I  had  washed  the  norch  floor  with  the  hose  and  left  the  porch  door  propped 
open  so  it  could  dry.  I  never  locked  the  doors  anyway,  and  had  never  been  afraid. 
About  three  o'clock  I  heard  someone  walk  up  on  the  porch,  and  I  thought  it  was 
probably  David  just  now  coming  in  from  the  railroad. 

He  walked  through  the  front  room,  the  dining  room,  into  my  bedroom.  He  came 

right  up  to  ray  bed  and  turned  on  a  big  flashlight,  with  a  red  tail-light,  that 

cast  an  eerie  red  light  into  his  face.  I  wasn ' t  the  leas  big  afraid,  as  neigh¬ 
bors  often  came  for  me  when  some  of  their  children  were  sick,  but  he  didn't  look 
familiar.  He  wasn't  quite  as  tall  as  David,  and  not  as  heavy  as  Don,  Hazel's  hus¬ 
band,  and  it  wasn't  Chet  Wakefield,  so  after  a  good  surved  I  said,  "I  can't  think 
who  it  is.  Who  is  it?"  But  he  never  said  a  word.  I  did  notice  that  he  had  on 
a  close  fitting  cap,  like  the  Negro  soldiers  wore  who  were  stationed  in  the  park. 

He  turned  the  big  flashlight  off  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then  two  cold 
hands  were  gripped  around  my  throat.  I  kicked,  scratched,  and  tried  to  call  out, 
but  couldn't  make  a  noise.  My  wind  was  cut  off.  When  I  was  about  out,  and  I 
guess  he  thought  he  had  me  squelched,  he  turned  loose,  and  looked  all  around  in 
my  bedroom.  He  ran  over  an  easel  I  had  a  picture  on,  and  turned  his  flashlight 
onto  my  old  roll-topped  desk.  He  then  went  into  the  dining  room,  and  seemed  to 
be  looking  for  something  in  there. 

I  had  brought  the  money  hone  from  the  store,  and  had  it  in  a  paper  egg  sack, 

and  it  was  sitting  on  the  colonade.  I  guess  it  looked  too  common.  He  expected 

to  find  the  money  in  a  canvas  bag.  That  was  what  I  usually  used. 

I  was  thinking  that  I  co\ild  slip  a  robe  on  and  put  on  my  slippers  and  go  out 
my  bedroom  window  and  run  down  the  alley  to  Horace  Hansen's  and  phone  the  police. 
Edgar  had  had  the  phone  in  the  dining  room  disconnected,  as  it  rang  so  much  it 
bothered  him.  Just  as  I  got  my  robe  and  slippers  on  and  was  getting  ready  to  try 
to  raise  the  window  noiselessly,  I  heard  him  step  out  on  the  porch,  and  for  fear 
that  I  might  contact  him  again  if  I  climbed  out  the  window,  I  decided  to  stay  put. 

But  I  got  up  and  lodked  the  doors  and  v/indows,  and  propped  things  up  against 
the  back  door,  which  had  no  lock. 

I  went  into  the  back  bedroom,  where  Edgar  was  sleeping  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  heard  that  man  who  came  into  the  house.  He  said,  "What  man?"  I  told  him 
that  I  didn't  get  his  name,  but  he  had  choked  me,  and  thought  he  had  me  out,  and 
had  just  left.  He  said,  "Oh,  mama,  you've  been  having  a  nightmare,  you'd  better 
go  back  to  bed." 

I  told  him  that  if  he  would  look  at  my  neck  he  could  probably  see  the  prints 
of  his  fingers,  and  there  were  red  marks  there.  Edgar  asked,  "Where  did  he  go?" 

I  told  him  that  I  didn't  see  where  he  went,  I  was  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  him. 

It  was  rainy  and  chilly,  and  I  went  in  by  the  stove.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  my¬ 
self  in  a  mirror,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "If  he  came  in  for  immoral  purposes,  when 
he  got  a  glimpse  of  me  with  his  flashlight,  I  guess  he  thought  that  all  that  thing 
needed  was  choking."  That  struck  me  funny,  and  I  started  laughing,  and  I  laughed 
till  my  stomach  ached  and  hurt,  so  I  could  hardly  stand  it. 

Edgar  heard  me  and  thought  I  was  crying,  and  came  in  the  dining  room  door 
and  said,  "What's  the  matter,  mama?"  I  couldn't  answer  for  laughing.  He  said, 
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"Are  you  laughing?  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  about."  Even  that  was 
funny  to  me,  I  laughed  all  the  harder.  Edgar  went  back  to  bed,  disgusted  with  me. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  Edgar  got  up,  nut  gus  clothes  on,  and  decided  he 
felt  well  enough  to  go  down  to  the  store.  When  he  got  there  he  found  that  both 
the  front  and  back  doors  had  the  screens  cut,  and  the  glass  in  the  doors  broken. 
There  was  evidence  that  he  had  broken  the  front  door  glass  first,  found  that  there 
were  iron  bars  inside,  and  then  he  went  around  to  the  back  door  and  succeeded  in 
getting  inside.  We  surmised  that  he  then  decided  ,  since  he  didn't  find  the  money 
there,  to  come  up  to  the  house  for  it,  but  failed  to  find  it  there  also.  Ke  surely 
had  been  spying  around,  and  ’mew  where  we  lived  and  even  where  I  slept. 

Edgar  called  the  police,  and  they  told  him  that  it  was  the  last  night  the 
soldiers  would  be  in  Winslow,  and  that  they  were  given  their  freedom  for  that 
Saturday  night,  They  had  had  eight  calls  from,  the  Mahoney  Addition  alone  (where 
we  lived) . 

Mrs.  Mahoney,  who  lived  down  the  street  from  me,  heard  a  noise  out  on  her 
little  back  porch.  She  had  a  light  switch  in  the  hall  near  her  bedroom  and  turned 
a  light  on  out  in  the  little  porch,  and  saw  a  Negro  soldier  trying  to  get  the  back 
door  open.  When  she  turned  the  light  on  him  he  made  a  quick  getaway  over  the  back 
fence. 

The  officers  said  that  the  big  flashlight  I  mentioned,  with  the  red  taillight, 
was  the  type  some  of  the  soldiers  used.  There  were  none  like  them  sold  in  Winslow 
or  Flagstaff. 

We  didn't  lose  the  money,  and  I  recuperated,  only  I  was  so  nervous  I  couldn't 
keen  my  feet  still  when  I  sat  down.  Pop  kept  missing  things  from  the  store,  and 
had  to  have  both  doors  repaired,  but  other  than  those  things,  we  emerged  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  experience  I  haven't  forgotten — nothing  more  found  out  about  it,  and 
no  arrests  made. 


. 
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MOVING  TO  CALIFORNIA 


After  many  serious  heart,  attacks  in  Winslow  the  doctor  told  Edgar  that  he 
should  go  where  the  altitude  was  lower.  He  had  been  in  the  hospital  a  long 
time,  and  it  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Our  sayings  were  about  exhausted,  so  when 
he  had  the  last  attack  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  hosoital, 
the;/  required  the  money  before  they  would  admit  him.  Mr.  Bruchnan  volunteered 
the  ;>1500.!  '0  required,  and  there  was  not  much  hope  of  him  getting  it  back  soon. 

It  was  a  very  unselfish  thing  for  him  to  do. 

When  the  doctor  advised  a  move,  we  thought  of  California,  as  Cecil  and 
Mo el  were  both  out  here  then.  We  made  several  trims  back  and  forth  looking  for 
a  suitable  place  to  buy.  We  had  a  buyer  for  our  home  in  Winslow.  I  hated  to 
sell  the  place:  my  shanty  with  its  fireplace  where  I  tainted,  and  the  wall 
of  petrified  wood  around  the  front  lawn,  and  my  row  of  little  elm  trees  that 
were  .lust  getting  started  wood,  but  it  had  to  be. 

We  finally  got  located  in  the  summer  of  1946,  not  Ion  -  before  Edgar 1 s 
birthday,  July  17th.  The  children  came  and  brought  a  birthday  dinner.  It  was 
hot  as  blazes,  and  someone  suggested  we  ro  to  the  beach  to  eat  our  lunch.  The 
young  folks  took  their  bathing  suits  and  we  put  some  blankets  in  the  back  of 
Arnold's  pickup  and  away  we  went. 

When  we  got  to  Morro  Bay,  it  was  real  foggy,  and  cold  as  the  dickens.  There 
was  no  swimming  or  even  wad  in0'.  We  hunted  up  some  wood  and  made  a  big  fire  and 
got  the  blankets  out  of  the  pickup  and  tried  to  keen  warn,  We  didn't  stay  too 
long,  as  the  children  had  to  disoerse  to  their  respective  homes. 

I  was  determined  to  pay  Mr.  Bruchnan  back  the  11500.00  he  had  given  the 
hospital  for  Edgar's  last  heart  attack.  He  had  gone  back  to  Winslow  after  we 
moved  to  help  Mrs.  Harley  get  started  in  her  new  market,  and  had  another  heart 
attack  there,  with  another  stay  in  the  hosnital.  Grace  stayed  here  at  our  place 
while  I  went  back  to  Arizona  to  take  care  of  Edgar  at  Sadie's,  after  he  was  able 
to  leave  the  hospital. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bruchnan  then  if  he  thought  that  he  could  sell  paintings  of 
Indian  life  in  his  curio  store.  He  said  that  he  could  try  it  and  see.  So  as 
soon  as  we  got  settled  at  home  in  California  again,  I  started  painting  pictures 
of  Indian  life  and  sending  them,  to  him,  and  they  sold.  I  can't  remember  just 
how  long  it  was  before  I  had  the  11500.  paid  off,  but  it  was  a  happy  day  when  I 
got  a  notice  saying,  "Paid  in  full". 

After  that  last  at tact,  Edgar  was  left  an  invalid.  He  had  lost  the  siTht 
of  one  of  his  eyes,  too.'  It  looked  as  if  I  was  going  to  have  to  be  the  bread 
winner.  The  doctor  in  Winslow  had  assured  me  that  Edgar  would  never  be  able  to 
do  hard  work  again. 


; 
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-  -  STOREROOM  BURNING,  ETC. 


One  night  in  early  September,  it  remember  it  was  after  Deanna  left,  I 
couldn't  go  to  sleep.  I  kept  wondering  what  I  was  going  to  do  about  my  old  store¬ 
room.  It  needed  a  new  roof,  and  the  ceiling  boards  were  coming  loose.  Lots  of 
the  canned  fruit  I  had  in  there  was  getting  old,  and  needed  sorting  out.  I  had 
most  of  it  dated. 

I  had  two  old  trunks  there  with  some  old  old  dresses  in  them  that  I  had 
loaned  for  plays,  etc.,  and  that  I  had  used  for  costumes  when  I  sang  old  folk 
sonSJs  for  different  occasions.  When  the  fiftieth  anniversary  Golden  Jubilee 
was  held  here  (Atascadero),  many  people  came  to  me  for  old  things  to  wear  for 
the  parade,  for  the  Art  Festival,  and  for  the  Antique  Exhibit  (which  I  had  charge 
of . ) 


I  finally  got  two  big  packing  boxes  and  put  them  on  a  table  on  the  front 
porch,  and  brought  all  the  old  dresses  out  where  they  would  be  easily  reached. 

Back  to  the  night  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  storeroom 
and  the  mess  of  things  out  there: 

I  was  laying  with  the  sheet  over  my  face,  and  my  fist  in  my  ear,  so  I 
couldn't  hear  the  dogs  barking  (there's  a  dozen  dogs  on  each  side  of  me),  and 
I  kept  hearing  a  noise  like  someone  walking  on  dead  twigs.  I  remembered  hearing 
that  a  man  from  the  State  Hospital  had  escaped,  and  I  wondered  if  John  had 
fastened  his  door,  so  I  decided  to  go  and  see. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes ,  the  whole  house  was  bright  as  day ,  with  an  awful  red 
glare.  I  raised  my  blind,  and  saw  that  the  old  storeroom  was  afire.  Flames 
were  crackling  ten  feet  above  the  roof.  I  tried  to  turn  on  the  light,  but  the 
electricity  was  dead;  no  lights.  I  stumbled  in  to  reach  the  phone  and  ran  over 
the  little  rocker  and  hurt  rny  shin.  The  telephone  operator  kept  saying,  "I'm 
trying,  but  no  one  answers."  Just  then  the  fire  truck  came  screaming  up  on  the 
front  lawn,  and  the  men  were  running  with  hoses. 

Penny  Roosa,  whose  bedroom  is  nearer  to  the  storeroom  than  mine,  had  seen 
the  fire  and  called  the  fire  department. 

They  finally  got  it  put  out,  after  everything  was  ruined.  They  shoveled 
out  dozens  of  boxes  of  canned  fruit,  jelly,  jam,  grape  juice;  dried  fruit  that 
I  had  put  in  fruit  jars  so  I  could  seal  them;  gallon  jars  of  macaroni,  noodles, 
rice  and  barley.  Everything  that  I  had  stored  for  my  future  supply.  Wheat 
(about  150  lbs.),  com,  dried  beans,  soap,  a  big  drum  of  detergent,  and  toilet 
soap  in  some  big  tin  cans.  There  were  picture  frames,  and  canvas  and  stretchers 
also.  After  the  fire  was  out  they  carried  out  several  things  that  were  too 
bulky  to  shovel:  One  big  drum  of  wheat,  v/et,  and  full  of  charcoal,  the  drum 
of  detergent  in  the  same  condition,  garbage  cans,  blackened;  a  box  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  that  Hazel  had  sent  me. 

Good  friend  Ed  Johnson  came,  and  he  and  Brother  Medlen,  who  has  a  pickup, 
hauled  the  stuff  to  the  garbage  before  it  started  to  sour.  Brother  Medlen  has 
livestock;  rabbits,  goats,  and  other  animals,  so  he  could  use  the  wheat  and  corn. 
I  was  glad  that  someone  could  get  a  little  good  from  it. 

By  this  time  my  bruised  shin  was  getting  discolored,  and  it  was  swollen,  ab¬ 
normally,  but  it  didn't  hurt  much.  The  fire  was  on  a  Monday  night,  and  the  shin 
didn't  hurt  very  much  till  Saturday  night.  Then,  it  swelled  and  started  hurting 
till  I  could  hardly  stand  it. 

Diane  and  Rodney  Goff,  who  lived  in  the  cottage,  had  a  big  box  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  brought  it  down,  and  I  sat  with  my  foot  and  leg  in  a  basin  of  hot 
salts  water  for  a  day  or  two.  At  night  I  put  a  big  soft  cloth,  saturated  with 
strong  salts  water  around  it,  and  put  plastic  over  it  to  keep  the  bed  dry. 

There  was  just  no  way  that  I  could  lay  so  it  didn't  hurt,  so  for  several  nights 
I  didn't  get  much  sleep.  Finally,  it  began  to  ease  up,  and  I  was  truly  thankful. 

Then^  one  day  I  was  going  to  go  to  Relief  Society  work  meeting,  and  was 
standing  by  my  furnace  warming  my  feet  when  Sister  Orton  honked  for  me.  I  hung 
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^tu^ed  ^Tdid^T  hit  137  Chest  on  the  anT1  of  a  ^alr.  I  was 

w^Tmeet W  ^  °"n  l  1  W&S  hurt*  1  didn,t  do  ™rk  at  the 

mv  shin  hnn*’  *  a  hardly  get  a  long  breath.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  cracked 

L^rnw  T  m n  1  T  pretty  sure  that  1  had  cracked  a  rib.  By  Thursday 

\  ,  .  ardly  a  breath  without  grunting.  Everyone  said,  "Why  don’t 

I  alre^dv  let  hm  taJce  “  ***&  811(1  see  whether  it  is  broken  or  not?” 

I  already  loiew  that  it  was,  and  I  don't  like  Xrays,  and  the  doctor  would  only 

tape  it  up  with  a  tape  that  blisters  me,  and  would  get  it  so  tight  that  I  would 
probably  talce  it  off.  And  if  it  was  broken  he  couldn't  unbreak  it,  so  I  band¬ 
aged  it  myself,  and  it  helped.  It  didn't  hurt  so  awful  bad  as  long  as  I  laid 

down,  but  when  I  got  up  it  did  hurt,  so  I  stayed  down  for  a  few  days. 

When  1  was  again  able  to  be  up,  I  had  a  series  of  mishaps.  I  was  making  a 
^  °°  °r  a  Pro£rajT1  -^or  Relief  Society,  and  had  to  cut  some  tough  old  cardboard, 

so  1  sharpened  a. butcher  knife  real  shart  to  cut  it  with,  and  the  knife  slipped 
and  cut  my  forefinger  on  my  left  hand  to  the  bone.  Then  it  seemed,  for  several 
days,  that  everytime  I  picked  up  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  myself,  twice  seriously.  I 
broke  dishes  and  cut  my  hand  on  one  of  them,  too.  Then  one  day  (I  knew  that  I 
had  a  fever  all  day,  I  ached  all  over,  and  felt  sick  in  the  evening)  I  developed 
a  shart  pain  in  my  left  side,  under  my  arm,  like  I  had  when  I  had  pneumonia  at 
Hazel's. 

I  didn't  want  a  doctor,  as  I  knew  they  would  want  to  give  me  penicillin,  or 
sulfa  drugs,  and  I  can't  take  either,  so  I  made  mustard  plasters  and  put  on  my 
chest,  drank  lots  of  juices  and  water,  and  didn't  eat  anything,  took  vitamin  C. 

Then  I  remembered,  and  called  Noel's  for  someone  to  come  and  administer  to  me. 

Wayne  and  Tommie  came.  Wayne  annointed  and  Tommie  gave  me  a  wonderful  blessing. 

I  didn't  have  any  more  fever,  and  the  pain  didn't  hurt  so  much,  as  long  as  I 
layed  down,  or  didn't  cough.  I  found  that  you  can  keep  from  coughing  sometimes. 

I  had  three  pains  when  I  coughed;  the  broken  ribs;  in  ray  heart;  and  the  pneu¬ 

monia  pain.  But  I  could  read,  and  enjoyed  that,  and  it  helped  forget  my  ailments. 
Then  I  got  a  box  of  quilt  pieces  and  cut  enough  squares  to  piece  a  quilt  (I  have 
it  nearly  half  sewed  together) . 

As  soon  as  I  was  able,  there  was  a  big  washing  waiting,  so  I  proceeded  to 
do  it,  and  got  my  hand  in  the  wringer.  It  made  blood  blisters  down  the  sides  of 
the  fingers,  and  squeezed  the  juice  out  around  the  nails.  It  didn't  take  very 
long  to  get  well,  though.  I  soaked  it  in  hot  water,  found  some  tobacco  and  bound 
around  them  (good  for  bruises). 

Then,  about  that  time,  I  dropped  a  bottle  of  cooking  oil  (a  big  one,  full) 
on  my  big  toe,  and  lost  another  night's  sleep  with  that.  The  whole  toe  was  swollen 

twice  its  natural  size,  and  was  black  and  blue.  I  was  wondering  what  would  happen 

next,  when  one  night  I  v/as  going  to  take  some  vinegar  and  honey  in  warm  water.  I 
always  keep  the  vinegar  in  the  same  place.  The  light  bulb  in  the  pantry  has  burned 
out,  but  I  thought  I  didn't  need  it,  I  knew  where  the  vinegar  v/as,  but  Clay  had 
been  cooking,  and  had  used  the  vinegar  on  his  greens,  and  had  set  it  somewhere 
else.  A  bottle  of  nfullsoln  (Fuller's  solvent,  to  clean  black  greasy  stoves)  was 
sitting  in  its  place.  I  poured  out  two  spoons  full  and  put  them  in  my  honey  water 

and  took  a  big  generous  swallow  of  it  before  I  realized  that  it  wasn't  vinegar. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "Now,  this  is  it"  J  I  hurried  to  the  bathroom  and  poked 
my  finger  gown  my  throat  for  about  half  an  hour,  but  the  solvent  didn't  come  back 
up,  at  least  it  didn't  taste  like  it,  so  I  heated  some  water  and  drank  about  three 

quarts  of  it,  and  went  to  bed,  I  had  no  bad  effects  from  it. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  jinx,  or  whatever  it  was,  has  givn  up  and  left  me.  I 
am  feeling  very  well  again. 

Clay  has  the  storeroom  nearly  finished,  and  I  have  been  working  like  a  horse 
getting  things  moved  into  it.  Lifting  heavy  loads  that  ordinarily  would  give  me 
a  pain *in  my  heart,  but  so  far  no  pain.  I  think  that  I  am  stronger  and  weller  than 
I've  been  for  some  time.  I've  been  taking  Brevier's  Yeast,  Vitamin  C,  Kelp,  bonemeal, 


* 
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etc.,  religiously,  and  they  seem  to  be  having  the  desired  effect. 

Wonderful  plans:  to  get  the  old  garage  cleaned  out,  a  cement 
floor  in  it,  and  comoosition  board  on  the  walls  so  I  will  have  a  studio,  and  a 
place  to  put . my  old  chairs,  spinning  wheel,  old  bed,  and  a  number  of  things  that 
are  crammed  in  here.  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  can  get  it  done  before  Christmas. 

Later  -  -  I  did,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  me,  and  a  handy  place  to  work.  I  have 
a  good  gas  heater,  with  a  vent,  A  long  table  to  work  on,  nlenty  of  room,  and  it 
is  pretty,  too. 

When  I  was  cleaning  the  garage  I  started  to  pick  up  a  big  box  of  John's 
clothes,  a  cardboard  box,  sitting  on  two  pieces  of  two-by-four,  so  it  would  not 
be  against  the  dirt.  When  I  put  my  right  hand  under  the  side  of  the  box  to  lift 
ik  up,  I  felt  a  sting  on  my  middle  finger.  As  I  lifted  the  box  up,  a  big  old 
black  widow  spider  slowly  descended  from  raj*  hand,  on  a  web  to  the  ground.  I 
looked  at  my  finger  and  saw  a  white  spot  with  a  purple  circle  around  it,  I  grasp¬ 
ed  my  wrist  tightly  vith  my  left  hand,  then  knelt  down  and  asked  the  Father  in 
Heaven  to  not  let  the  poison  go  any  farther  up  my  arm;  that  I  would  hold  it  tight 
to  keep  the  poison  confined  to  my  hand.  I  asked  Him  humbly  to  kill  the  poison, 
as  He  knew  all  I  had  to  do,  and  how  important  it  v/as  to  get  a  lot  of  this  work 
done  while  I  had  Clay  here  to  help  me. 

I  went  into  the  house  and  had  Clay  fill  a  vessel  with  hot  water  and  I  held 
my  hand  in  it  a  long  time,  still  holding  my  wrist  as  tight  as  I  could.  Pie  con¬ 
tinued  adding  hot  water,  and  I  asked  the  Lord  to  cause  that  the  heat  of  the  water 
would  draw  the  poison  out.  Finally  I  released  the  grin  on  my  wrist,  and  drank  all 
the  hot  water  I  could  hold.  There  were  no  bad  after  effects,  only  a  numb  feeling 
all  along  the  inside  of  my  middle  finger,  and  along  my  hand.  There  v/as  a  v/hite 
spot  where  the  spider  bit  (or  stung),  I  don't  know  which  it  does,  with  a  purple 
circle  around  it,  about  the  size  of  a  dime. 

Nov/,  several  years  later,  the  v/hite  spot  is  still  on  my  finger,  but  there 
was  no  sickness,  or  any  other  symptoms  of  any  poisoning,  for  which  I  was  truly  and 
humble  thankful. 

Later,  v/hen  Clay  got  the  cement  floor  poured,  and  we  both  got  the  celotex 
nailed  up  on  the  walls  and  ceilin",  and  he  got  a  nice  front  built,  with  a  pretty 
door  and  tv/o  windows  (one  on  either  side  of  the  door),  I  surveyed  oxir  work  and 
found  that  it  v/as  good,  considering  what  we  had  to  v/ork  with.  I  knelt  in  the 
floor,  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  Him,  and  promised  that 
all  I  did  within  its  walls  would  be  done  in  His  name,  and  to  His  glory,  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  His  work  on  earth.  1-ty  studio  has  been  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to 
me.  A  quiet  place  to  paint  or  work  on  my  Genealogical  records,  or  anything  that 
needs  quiet  and  seclusion. 

I  have  had  painting  classes  out  there,  and  for  a  year  we  (the  Art  Club  members) 
held  work  meetings  once  a  week,  v/ith  a  model  to  sit  for  us,  and  we  all  tried  our 
hand3  at  portrait  work. 

Then  it  became  too  warm  to  work  in  there  without  a  cooler  in  summer,  and  our 
work  meetings  were  discontinued  until  cool  weather. 
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From  my  Diary  I  wrote  while  at  Becky's  in  San  Diego: 

As  we  were  finishing  dishes  one  evening,  Deanna  and  Eddie  kept  coming  in  the 
kitchen  and  telling  us  to  hurry,  that  the  big  show  was  about  ready  to  start.  We 
finally  finished,  and  found  them  all  set,  with  the  magazine  rack  from  their  bedroom 
in. the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a  towel  draped  over  the  couch  side  of  it  as  a  cur¬ 
tain.  Eddie,  aged  3,  was  sitting  in  state  with  his  bathrobe  on,  and  a  pair  of  old 

bedroom  slippers,  ready  to  sell  tickets,  (2  <f:  each);  and  a  very  sedate  looking  tic¬ 
ket  agent,  too.  Deanna  had  on  an  old  Japanese  kimono,  with  her  hair  tied  up  on  top 
of  her  head.  The  little  copper  bed  lamp  was  on  the  magazine  rack,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  show  to  start. 

We  asked  the  ticket  man  how  much  the  tickets  were,  and  he  informed  us  they  were 

lj2.00,  but  when  he  saw  that  we  were  really  paying  pennies,  he  raised  the  price  to 

$7.00,  while  we  seemed  to  be  in  an  agreeable  mood. 

We  took  our  seats  on  the  couch;  and  after  much  fuss  and  flurry,  the  other  lights 
in  the  room  were  turned  out,  and  only  the  little  copper  lamp  was  left  burning. 

Deanna  very  pompously  raised  the  towel  curtain,  but  the  fat  bellied  Buddha  that 
was  supposed  to  weight  it  down  wasn't  heavy  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  curtain  col¬ 
lapsed.  More  weights  were  hunted  up,  and  at  long  last  the  curtain  was  raised  a  ! lit¬ 
tle  more  carefully,  and  a  puppet  with  a  very  long  nose  appeared.  He  bowed  low,  clap¬ 
ped  his  hands  together,  and  in  a  very  high  pitched  voice  he  announced:  "La-dees  an 
gemmun,  the  big  show  is  about  ready  to  start."  We  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited,  but 
nothing  started,  in  fact  there  was  a  hot  argument  and  a  wrangle  backstage.  The  sedate 
ticket  agent  had  found  a  mechanical  bear  he  was  anxious  to  exhibit,  so  bear  and  puppet 
were  clamoring  for  space  on  the  stage.  The  black  bear  won  out,  so  Deanna  came  around 
to  the  side  and  demanded  the  names  of  all  the  patrons.  "How,  what's  this  gemman's 
name,  please?"  she  squeaked  with  a  flourish,  pointing  to  Jake.  "Chief  Never-Wipe", 
he  announced  soberly;  but  a  giggle  started,  and  we  were  all  called  down  for  being  dis¬ 
orderly  and  ill  mannered  at  the  show.  "And  what's  the  ladies  name  now,  please?" 
"Flossie  the  Floozy",  from  Becky,  and  I  was  next  in  line  as  Slew-foot  Sue. 

Another  round  of  debate,  and  finally  the  show  resumed,  with  both  the  puppet  and 
the  bear  performing,  though  they  didn't  get  along  very  w£ll.  The  bear  was  vicious, 
and  attacked  the  poor  puppet  with  such  violence  that  she  escaped  to  the  second  story , 
and  between  the  growls  of  the  bear  and  the  screams  of  the  puppet  there  was  really  bed¬ 
lam  for  a  while. 

After  this  hectic  siege  was  over,  a  series  of  jumbled  announcements  took  place, 
both  at  the  same  time.  Then  we  heard  that  Mrs.  Bazzier  would  put  on  a  demonstration, 
and  that  Mumbo  Jumbo  would  do  3ome  acrobatic  stunts;  whereupon  Mumbo  jumped  as  high 
as  he  possibly  could,  landing  with  one  foot  in  the  towel  curtain,  and  knocking  the 
lamp,  an  ash  tray,  and  the  fat  bellied  Buddha  winding,  one  of  them  striking  Mumbo  on 
the  head.  Aad  although  it  must  have  really  hurt,  he  was  at  that  moment  a  brave  show¬ 
man.  So  he  only  sat,  momentarily  stunned  by  the  lick,  rubbed  the  spot  vigorously  a 
minute  and  was  ready  to  go  again. 

Deanna  was  busy  rearranging  curtain  and  stage,  and  there's  no  telling  just  how 
long  the  show  would  haveccontinued  if  someone  hadn't  looked  at  the  clock  and  saw  that 
it  was  long  past  bedtime.  They  cried  and  protested,  till  Becky  promised  they  could 
have  another  show  real  soon,  and  they  reluctantly  prepared  for  bed. 
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SINGING  WITH  ERNIE  FORD,  1947 

After  we  moved  to  California  and  I  realized  I  would  have  to  be  the  breadwinner 
(the  doctor  in  Winslow  assured  me  Edgar  would  never  be  able  to  do  hard  work  any  more) 

I  first  tried  having  an  art  class.  I  had  several  pupils,  but  not  a  very  suitable 
place  for  painting.  Bernice  Walker  came  up  from  L.A.  and  said  she  thought  I  might 
get  a  job  at  Knott's  Berry  Farm.  So  I  went  down  there  and  told  him  I  had  a  collection 
of  Folk  songs  and  a  trunk  full  of  authentic  old  dresses — many  of  the  90 's  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Knott  had  me  play  the  guitar  with  an  old  lady  from  the  Ozarks  who 
played  a  dulcimer  in  front  of  her  log  cabin;  it  had  been  moved  from  the  Ozarks  and 
fully  furnished  with  old  pieces  of  furniture  suitable  for  the  cabin.  We  got  along 
fine,  as  I  Was  able  to  play  a  chord  to  her  tunes.  He  also  had  me  play  with  ''Bob",  the 
young  man  who  sang  for  the  group  around  the  campfire  in  the  evenings.  There  was  a 
room  with  several  big  old  music  boxes,  one  from  German;/  and  one  from  Switzerland 
several  others  from  different  places.  Mr.  Knott  said  he  would  give  me  charge  of 
this  room  during  daytime.  I  told  him  my  husband  was  a  semi- invalid,  not  able  to  do 
hard  work,  so  he  said  bring  him  down  with  me  and  he  could  find  him  an  easy  job  at 
something. 

I  went  to  Bernices  for  a  while,  and  she  suggested  we  call  the  Giffie  Stone  pro¬ 
gram  and  see  if  we  could  get  on  with  them  to  sing  folk  songs.  Bernice  knew  a  fellow 
from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  who  played  the  guitar  on  the  program  with  the  "High  Nooners". 
Ernie  Ford  was  cme  of  the  main  performers.  They  had  a  big  white  dog  that  barked  and 
they  rang  a  bell.  The  man  from  Paducah  called  us  cousins  and  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  us  on  the  program,  so  we  got  ready  and  started  early,  in  plenty  of  time  to 
get  there  by  noon,  but  they  had  been  working  on  the  streets  and  had  them  all  tom 
up,  and  we  had  to  go  a  long  way  around  so  that  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  big  building 
where  the  High  Nooners  broadcast  from,  we  were  late,  and  it  took  us  about  30  minutes 
to  locate  the  right  room  in  the  Huntington  Hotel.  We  finally  found  it,  just  as  they 
were  closing.  They  motioned  for  us  to  come  in,  and  Ernie  Ford  said  we  wouldn't  let 
us  being  late  hinder  us  from  singing  together — there  was  a  vacant  room  next  door. 

So  several  of  us  congragated  in  the  vacant  room,  and  for  about  two  hours  we  had  a 
happy  time  exchanging  old  songs.  Ernie  Ford  said,  "Where  did  you  say  you  were  from?" 
Bernice  said,  "Hopkinsville,  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky",  and  he  said,  "Why,  that's 
in  spittin'  distance  of  where  I  live  in  Tennessee.  How  did  you  happen  to  find  all 
those  old  songs  that  close  to  me,  and  I  never  heard  them"?  I  told  him  I  guessed  we 
just  dug  a  little  deeper;  in  fact,  we  had  acquired  our  collection  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  sources:  papa  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  collectors  of  old  songs 
all  their  lives. 

Papa  and  Uncle  Curg  helped  make  music  for  the  balls  during  the  boom  in  Cumberland 
Gap  when  the  fabulous  coalmines  were  discovered  there,  and  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  settled  places  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  and  West  Virginia — 
in  the  Cumberland  mountains  where  the  people  had  kept  the  same  customs,  costumes, 
language  and  songs  that  they  brought  with  them  from  the  old  countries,  When  the  U.S. 
was  young.  Papa  and  Uncle  Curg  were  both  quick  to  pick  up  the  old  songs,  and  they 

brought  many  of  them  home  with  them.  I  was  too  small  to  remember  that,  but  I  did  in¬ 

herit  the  old  songs,  and  still  have  many  of  them. 

Ernie  especially  liked  "The  Kickin'  Mule",  "Mishaps  of  a  Minstrel  Man",  and  also 
some  of  the  sad  old  love  songs — "Thou  Wilt  Come  No  More,  Gentle  Anna"  and  "We  Drifted 

Apart".  He  liked  the  crude  one  about  the  tobacco  roller,  "I'm  a  goin  down  in  town", 

how  she  hunted  up  her  lover  with  her  dog  and  her  gun,  and  "Billie  Grimes,  the  Drover". 
There  we re  two  or  three  crazy  old  songs  we  both  knew ,  and  we  had  fun  singing  them  to¬ 
gether.  One  was  "Lattie  bodie  rigdum,  a  kimeo",  though  our  versions  were  not  exact¬ 
ly  the  same,  but  almost. 

I've  never  found  anyone  that  had  ever  heard  the  onS  about  the  Minstrel  Man  but 
Jo  Reese,  a  LDS  missionary  that  I  learned  it  from.  And  I've  never  heard  anyone  but 
Aunt  Ann  sing  "Gingety  Bung",  and  now  I  can't  remember  it,  either. 

Ernie  Ford  has  a  charming  personality,  and  if  I  am  any  judge  of  human  nature,  I 
would  guess  he  is  a  good  man,  too.  They  invited  us  back  for  another  program,  but  my 
time  was  limited— I  had  left  a  sick  husband  at  home. 
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Another  time  I  want  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  Bernice  and  I  went  to  an  audition, 
where  many  people  tried  out  for  different  programs — night  clubs,  T.V.  programs,  ev¬ 
erything.  It  was  real  interesting,  and  v/e  enjoyed  it.  I  wore  an  old  green  silk 
dress  with  a  knee  ruffle  and  a  ruffle  around  the  shoulders  and  a  velvet  hat  with  a 
big  plume  on  the  tumed-up  left  side.  The  dress  had  belonged  to  Dell  Shipley  when 
she  was  a  girl.  She  played  the  violin  and  piano  in  a  Chatauqua,  and  traveled  all 
over  the  country.  She  was  a  real  musician.  Most  of  the  old  dresses  she  gave  me 
were  ready  to  drop  to  pieces,  but  this  special  green  silk  seemed  immortal.  She  was 
around  80  when  she  gave  it  to  me,  and  she  had  worn  it  when  she  was  young— -this  was 
at  least  25  years  ago,  and  the  dress  is  still  in  good  condition — not  a  break  in  it; 
it  seems  indestructible. 

And  now  back  to  the  audition:  I  had  developed  a  sore  throat  from  the  smog,  and 

when  it  came  my  turn  to  perform,  I  did  a  sorry  job  of  the  singing.  There  was  a  long 

line  of  men  sitting  at  a  long  table,  all  taking  note?  as  each  person  nerformed,  and 
when  it  was  over  they  contacted  the  ones  they  were  interested  in.  A  man  that  oper¬ 
ated  a  night  club  said  he  would  give  me  a  job  singing  folk  songs  in  costume;  and 
another  fellow  who  was  soon  starting  a  TV  program  said  he  would  like  to  have  me  on  it. 
We  went  to  the  Knott's  Berry  Farm  again,  and  told  Mr.  Knott  of  these  two  offers,  and 
he  said  he  would  arrange  it  so  I  could  be  on  these  two  programs  once  a  week  and  still 
hold  my  job  at  the  Berry  Farm.  But  none  of  it  worked  out — every  time  I  went  to  L.  A. 

I  got  a  sore  throat  from  the  smog,  and  by  the  time  I  would  get  out  to  Mr.  Knott's,  I 

couldn't  sing  a  lick.  I  went  and  tried  it  three  times  and  gave  it  up.  I  was  sorry, 

I  felt  like  I  would  have  enjoyed  it. 

Meanwhile  I  was  working  on  a  plan  to  help  Edgar  regain  his  health.  I  got  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  multiple  vitamines  called  Nutralite  for  him  to  take,  and  got  wheat  germ  oil 
that  two  doctors  in  Canada  had  found  was  just  wonderful  for  heart  patients.  He  be- 
ban  to  improve,  and  I  can't  remember  just  how  long  it  was  after  we  came  to  California 
that  he  went  daily  with  a  group  of  men  to  a  big  chicken  ranch  near  Santa  Maria  and 
handled  3 ,000  chickens  a  day  for  months,  without  any  bad  effects.  Before  this  he  had 
been  working  at  easy  jobs — as  a  Watkins  agent,  and  a  night  clerk  in  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

But  he  decided  he  was  well,  and  didn't  need  either  the  vitamins  or  v/heat  germ 
any  more;  all  he  needed  now  was  time  to  get  his  health  back.  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  keep  taking  the  Wheat  Germ  oil,  as  he  needed  it  for  his  heart,  but  he  was 
stubborn  about  taking  pills.  Then  one  day  he  had  a  bad  heart  attack  and  fell  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  was  an  invalid  until  he  died,  on  February  14,  1952,  in  the  early 
morning. 
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THE  CYCLONE 

When  grandmother  Marquess  was  living  at  the  Dr.  Hendricks  place,  not  so  very  far 
from  Wallonia,  mother  and  her  three  little  ones  (Etta,  the  oldest;  Lelia,  next;  and 
Elmo,  the  baby)  were  visiting  at  grandma’s.  Grandma  and  mother  were  expecting  our 
father  and  Uncle  Curg  to  be  home  for  supper  soon,  and  were  busy  getting  it  ready. 

Tbe  table  was  set,  and  most  of  the  food  was  on  the  table. 

The  children  were  playing  quite  a  little  ways  from  the  house.  Grandmother  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  was  suddenly  getting  dark,  and  when  she  went  outside  to  see  where  the 
children  were,  she  saw  a  black  cloud  doming  and  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  wind. 

She  ran  for  the  children  and  she  and  Aunt  Emma,  her  oldest  girl,  hurried  them 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  house  it  was  almost  as  dark 
as  night. 

The  chickens  were  huddled  together  f rightened.  The  cows  were  bawling,  and  the 
dog  whimpered  by  the  door. 

By  the  time  they  were  in  the  house,  the  storm  was  on  them  in  all  its  fury.  The 
din  and  the  roar  and  darkness  were  terrible. 

The  air  was  full  of  flying  missies,  and  the  house  was  shaking  as  if  it  would  go 
any  minute.  The  roof  of  the  kitchen  was  blown  off,  and  the  rain  and  debris  was  pour¬ 
ing  in  on  the  untouched  supper. 

Soon  the  dishes  and  the  food  were  scattered,  and  the  tablecloth  was  carried  out 
and  to  the  top  of  a  big  tree,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  time. 

The  big  living  room  where  they  were  huddled  close  together  was  blown  from  its 
foundation,  and  lamps,  vases,  mirrors,  and  other  things  were  crashed  to  the  floor, 
but  the  walls  remained  intact. 

Papa  and  Uncle  Curg  were  on  their  way  home  and  saw  the  cyclone  writhing  and 
twisting  along,  and  as  it  came  nearer,  the  roar  of  the  wind  was  frightening. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  what  it  was  a  destructive  tornado.  They  were  out  of 
the  track  of  it,  but  it  seemed  to  be  heading  straight  for  grandmother's  place,  and 
they  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  they  could  see  that  the  big  living  room 
was  off  its  foundation,  and  the  roof  was  blown  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  tablecloth 
caught  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  big  trees  in  the  yard.  Their  supper  was  demolished, 
but  they  were  all  thankful  and  happy  that  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  house  could  be  rebuilt,  and  more  food  could  be  cooked,  and  all  would  be 
normal  again.  They  were  so  thankful  that  the  men  had  been  clear  of  the  track  of  the 
tornado,  and  that  it  had  not  touched  them. 
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SADIE  AND  I  SING  OLD  SONGS  FOR  PIONEER  DAY  IN  COSTUMES 

(Picture,  1967) 

I  guess  it  was  the  summer  of  1967.  Sadie  was  out  here,  and 
they  asked  us  to  sing  some  old  Folk  songs  in  costumes  for  the 
Pioneer  Celebration  on  July  24th  at  our  church. 

We  both  wore  old  dresses  of  the  1880's,  both  sewed  by  hand 
in  tiny  little  stitches  that  can  hardly  be  seen,. 

Her  dress  was  black  silk  with  a  train  at  least  five  yards 
around  the  bottom  and  around  this  five  yard  was  2_  ruffles,  and 
each  ruffle  had  two  rows  of  narrow  satin  ribbon  all  sewed  by  hand 
in  tiny  stitches.  It  makes  me  dizzy  to  think  of  the  days  and  hours 
it  took  to  make  that  dress. 

My  dress  was  of  a  thin  white  material.  The  one  in  the  picture 
is  with  lace  insertion;  but  another  I  wore  for  another  occasion  while 
she  was  here  had  a  foot  hem  on  the  bottom,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hem  was  two  small  ruffles.  All  by  hand;  that  hem  and  those  rufffles 
would  win  a  prize  for  "blind  stitching",  I  believe  the  sewing  on  ' 
this  skirt  is  in  the  smallest  stitches  I  have  ever  seen.  Just  the 
sewing  on  these  two  dresses  dates  them. 

Clyde  Lyons  took  one  picture  in  two  of  these  dresses.  The 
white  bonnet  I  have  on  was  worn  by  a  bride  in  Louisville  Kentucky 
in  1851.  She  married  a  boy  named  Hii*ma.w>.  I  wasn’t  able  to  get  her 
maiden  name,  but  the  date  and  the  surname  of  her  husband  are  both 

authenic.  Later  her  grand  son,  _  Hiwn»w  and  his  two  sisters 

came  to  Atascadero;  and  he  built  the  first  house  where  George  Finch 
now  lives  on  Portola  Road.  One  of  his  sisters  was  a  music  teacher 
and  the  other  was  an  artist 

The  bonnet  is  still  in  perfect  condition  and  shows  no  signs 
of  decay.  It  is  made  of  silk  corduory  and  has  the  name  and  address 
of  the  milliner  inside.  It  also  states  "Open  of  evenings  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  beautifully  lighted  with  gas".  The  name  of  the  Milliner 
was  Mrs.  M.  J,  Bryantj  Market  Street  between  first  and  second;  two 
doors  below  the  Bowbles  House,  That  was  ten  years  before  the  Civil 
War  started. 
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A  Brief  Sketch  of  Grandfather  Robert  Elliot  Marquess'  brothers  and  sisters: 


Grandpa  s  oldest  brother,  Thomas  Robert,  born  July  2,  1793,  married  Virginia 
(Jenny)  Boxce.  They  lived  for  a  while  in  Russel ville,  Kentucky.  They  had  a  big  fam¬ 
ily  that  grew  up  to  be  fine  people.  I  have  written  to  many  of  their  descendants. 

The;/  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Washington  County,  Arkansas,  where  the  children  grew  up 
and  scattered  into  many  states. 


2CXt  0116  1  haV*  a  rOGOrd  of  is  G«orge  Washington  Marquess,  bom  November  15, 
1803  in  Spencer  County,  Kentucky.  He  married  Martha  Reid  Weir  (a  widow).  The  Weirs 
seemed  to  be  a  prosperous  family.  They  lived  in  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  had  land, 
and  other  holdings.  My  father  called  him  "Uncle  Wash".  Their  daughter  Emma  married 
Charles  Edwin  Dancey.  In  recent  years  I  have  written  to  their  son,  Fenton  M.  Dancey, 
who  gave  me  records  of  the  family.  Fenton  had  a  sister  Emma,  an  unusually  beautiful 
Fenton  said  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful ,  and  that  she  retained  her 
beauty  even  when  she  was  old. 


The  next  brother  was  James,  bom  1805.  He  married  first  Caroline  Hancock,  and 
they  had  three  children — a  girl  and  two  boys.  There  was  a  breakup  in  the  family;  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to  Caroline.  Anyway,  grandfather  Robert  took  the  children. 

The  oldest  was  named  Chesterfield,  and  my  father  called  him  Cousin  Ches,  and  seemed 
to  think  a  great  deal  of  him.  James  married  a  second  time,  to  Julia  Petty,  a  great 
niece  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  who  wrote  many  law  books. 

The  next  is  Eliza,  bom  1807.  She  married  a  Dr.  Boanerges  Roberts,  and  they  had 
one  son  named  for  his  father.  The  son  died  when  he  was  18,  and  Aunt  Eliza  wanted  my 
father  named  for  him — that's  where  the  Boanerges  came  from. 

The  next  child  in  the  family  was  ray  grandfather  Robert  Elliot,  bom  1809,  died 
1888.  He  married  first  Mary  Cornelius  Cooper,  a  widow.  They  had  a  family,  and  then 
Mary  died  and  Robert  E.  married  a  second  time — to  Martha  Pettypool.  They  had  a  large 
family,  of  which  my  father  was  oldest  (born  11  March,  1849 

Next  was  Henry  Harrison,  bom  1814;  he  married  Sarah  E.  Penland  at  the  home  of 
George  W.  Marquess  in  Columbus,  Mississippi.  They  had  a  daughter  Susan  that  married 
Dr.  Jesse  Ozment,  who  died  during  the  flu  epidemic.  She  came  to  our  place  in  Winslow 
and  stayed  a  week.  She  had  one  daughter  that  was  an  actress — a  beautiful  girl.  Anoth¬ 
er  daughter  married  Jerome  Olds,  publisher  of  Science  Magazines  and  a  writer. 

The  next  of  grandfather's  brothers  that  I  have  record  of  is  John  Wesley,  bom 
1816.  He  married  his  cousin  Sarah  A.  K.  Marquess,  daughter  of  William  Kidd  Marquess. 
She  was  bom  in  1804  at  old  Fort  Nashboro,  Tennessee.  Her  mother  was  Carlo  tty  Arm¬ 
strong.  This  was  another  positive  proof  that  the  Nashville  Marquesses  were  close 
relatives  of  ours,  as  the  marriage  record  said,  "He  married  his  cousin".  He  was  a 
wagon  manufacturer,  and  was  wealthy.  They  lived  in  Christian  and  Trigg  Co.,  Kentucky. 

The  next  in  the  family  was  Susan;  she  married  Thomas  H.  Mayes,  and  lived  at  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky.  She  had  a  daughter  that  was  a  music  teacher. 

The  last  one  I  have  a  record  of  is  Hariette.  She  married  a  Daniel,  and  moved  to 
New  York.  I  have  veiy  little  information  on  her  family,  and  what  I  do  have  is  tragic. 
She  had  a  son  that  was  present  v/hen  a  man  was  killed.  It  was  in  the  dark,  and  the 
man  who  committed  the  murder  denied  it  and  accused  the  Daniel  boy.  He  had  no  way  of 
proving  his  innocence  and  was  hanged  for  the  murder,  and  the  guilty  man  went  free. 

The  day  he  wa3  hanged  his  sister  dropped  dead.  What  a  day  for  a  good,  kind,  loving 
mother  !  Long  years  after  this  happened ,  a  newspaper  was  sent  to  grandmother  Marquess , 
and  an  article  in  it  v/as  marked  with  a  red  pencil.  An  aged  man  confessed  to  a  murder 
he  had  committed  when  he  was  young,  and  a  young  Daniel  boy  had  been  hanged  for  it. 
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He  said  it  had  haunted  him  all  his  life, 
fessed  his  guilt. 


and  he  had  wished  many  times  he  had  con- 


When  grandmother  read  this  article  there  were  tears  shed  all  around,  and  they 
were  thankful  that  the  name  of  their  relative  was  cleared. 


There  were  others  in  this  family,  several  of  which  I  think  died  in  infancy,  as 
only  their  names  and  birth  dates  are  given.  And  the  ones  I  have  written  here  are 
all  that  I  have  records  of.  The  ones  I  have  met,  and  the  ones  I  have  written  to  are 
intelligent,  honorable  people,  and  I  am  proud  of  them. 


A  little  more  about  "Uncle  Wash",  spoken  of  above:  I  said  they  were  apparently 
wealthy.  From  pictures  sent  to  me  by  Fenton  Dancey,  the  old  George  W.  Rarauess  mansion, 
called  "Hickory  Sticks",  and  a  Dancey  Mansion,  summer  home  of  Fenton's  mother  Emma, 
are  included  in  the  homes  and  mansions  of  regular  pilgrimates  to  "Mansions  of  the 
South".  Hostesses  dressed  in  old  costumes  escort  the  visitors  and  explain  things, 
and  point  out  interesting  pieces  of  old  furniture,  paintings,  etc.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  good  and  gentle  southern  folks. 

Now  more  about  grandfather's  brother  James.  I  have  told  that  he  went  to  Texas. 

His  second  son  William,  son  of  Caroline  Hancock,  went  to  Texas  where  his  father  had 
gone,  then  later  Ches  followed.  Ches  and  his  father  married  about  the  same  time, 
and  lived  together  in  Fort  ''forth  when  the  streets  were  nothing  but  muddy  roads  in 
winter.  Their  first  babies  were  bora  about  the  same  time.  Chester's  sons  had  a  sad¬ 
dle  and  harness  factory  in  Texarkana  for  years.  I  have  written  to  two  of  them.  They 
said  they  had  a  flourishing  business,  and  turned  out  some  beautiful  tooled  leather 
goods  till  the  automobile  put  them  out  of  business. 

After  we  got  home  from  the  Chicago  Fair,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mary  Marquess, 
a  granddaughter  of  Chesterfield.  She  said  her  father  told  her  to  send  me  a  copy  of  a 
family  record  that  was  sent  to  him  from  the  old  Marquess  Bible  in  Kentucky  years  be¬ 
fore.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a  direct  answer  to  my  prayers.  They  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  finding  my  address.  They  wrote  to  Edna,  my  cousin  in  Kentucky,  who 
sent  them  my  address.  Mary  then  sent  me  14  large  pages  full  of  Marquess  family  rec¬ 
ords,  well  written.  Later,  I  got  in  touch  with  a  Julia  Marquess,  granddaughter  of 
Uncle  James  and  his  wife  Julia  Petty.  She  said  Uncle  James  was  quite  a  gentlemen  in 
his  dress  and  manners — that  in  summer  he  had  to  have  a  clean  linen  suit  every  morning. 
This  may  not  have  been  such  a  redeeming  quality  for  the  poor  wife  who  had  to  do  the 
ironing  and  washing  and  starching.  Probably  if  James  had  had  to  do  the  laundry  him¬ 
self  he  would  not  have  been  quite  so  finicky.  There  are  different  ways  of  being  a 
gentleman. 

Julia  and  her  brother  Percy,  a  minister,  and  a  sister  with  a  very  peculiar  name, 
"Gamma  Olas"  were  all  well  educated  and  wrote  lovely  letters.  I  have  lost  track  of 
them  now. 

Another  P.S.  about  grandfather's  brother  Thomas.  I  have  corresponded  with  some 
of  his  grandchildren.  Two  girls — twins,  Ada  Laura  and  Ida  Lillian  Piercy,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  were  two  I  have  written  to.  Neither  of  them  married;  Ada  Laura  was  a 
stenographer,  and  Ida  a  fashion  artist.  They  have  sent  me  the  history  of  their  ances¬ 
tors. 

About  1925  or  6,  when  wen^ere  living  in  Joseph  City,  Arizona,  my  brother  John  had 
a  grocery  store  there  with  his  name  on  a  signboard  out  in  front.  One  day  a  car  stop¬ 
ped,  and  a  man  came  in  and  told  John  that  he  was  also  a  John  Marquess,  and  that  his 
name  was  spelled  the  same  as  ours.  We  found  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Marquess, 
grandfather's  oldest  brother.  They  lived  in  Phoenix,  and  he  had  a  nice  family.  He 
gave  me  a  good  record  of  his  Marquess  line.  We  became  quite  well  acquainted,  and  we 
liked  him.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  had  made  all  of  his  own  furniture.  He 
was  also  a  teacher  in  the  boy's  school  at  Ft.  Grant* 
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I  have  just  lately  found  some  new  grandparents.  I  always  knew  we  had  Blane 
(Blaine)  ancestors,  and  had  seen  a  few  Blaine  relatives,  but  had  not  found  just  how  we 
were  related.  Lately  I  have  learned  that  grandma's  grandmother,  Susanna  Faulkner, 
was  a  daughter  of  Ephraim  Blaine,  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia.  He  was  associated 
with  George  Washington  during  that  awful  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Blaine  was  a  quar¬ 
termaster  supposed  to  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  the  army.  It  became  an  unreason¬ 
able  task.  Everything  had  to  be  transported  by  wagon  and  team,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
winter.  They  ran  out  of  funds,  and  Blaine,  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  gave  all  he  had 
trying  to  keep  the  men  from  freezing  and  starving.  He  froze  his  own  hands  and  feet 
in  the  effort.  Washington  said  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  he  had  ever  known. 
After  the  war  was  over,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  heard  of  all  he  had  done,  and  of 
his  sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  million  dollars.  This  information 
was  sent  to  me  by  J ewel  Hill  when  she  was  doing  re*earch  for  me  in  the  Salt  Lake  li¬ 
brary  and  had  access  to  all  the  old  records  of  that  time.  Ephraim  was  the  son  of  Jim¬ 
my  Blaine,  of  Ireland  and  America.  I  used  to  wonder  why  my  father  knew  the  names  of 
so  many  medicinal  herbs.  He  could  tell  me  the  name  of  most  any  plant  that  gr ew  in 
Kentucky.  Later  I  found  his  mother  had  a  garden  down  by  the  creek  where  she  grew 
wild  herbe — many  varieties — but  I  can  remember  only  a  few:  Genseng,  angelico,  black 
root,  yellow  percoon  (golden  sea].),  and  a  little  herb  with  blue  flowers  that  I  think 
was  lobelia — hoarhound,  and  catnip,  and  many  I  can't  remember.  Since  I  have  been 
doing  research  on  grandma's  ancestors,  I  have  found  many  doctors  and  herbalists, 
especially  in  the  Faulkner  line.  Her  Pettypool  mother  was  Matilda  Faulkner.  Ma¬ 
tilda's  father  was  Ben j amine  Faulkner,  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia.  He  married 
Susanna  Blaine,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Blaine  (of  Valley  Forge  fame). 

I  am  thankful  for  all  my  parents  told  me  of  the  use  of  herbs,  etc.,  for  healing: 
white  walnut  bark  as  a  safe  laxative;  slippery  elm  bark  for  the  stomach;  blackberries 
and  briar  root  for  teething  babies — dozens  of  simple  remedies  that  are  effective,  yet 
leave  no  bad  after-effects. 
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1921 — The  old  guitar 

As  a  general  thing  when  we  lose  one  of  our  children  we  wish  we  had  done  different, 
and  feel  remorseful  about  things;  but  I  had  no  serious  regrets  about  things  like  that 
when  we  lost  Harry.  I  couldn't  even  remember  scolding  him;  he  didn't  need  it,  and 
he  had  never  been  spanked. 

There  was  one  little  thing  I  felt  bad  about,  though.  I  had  a  guitar  that  we  had 
used  in  our  home  evenings — we  called  them  story  telling  time  then,  but  the  string* 
were  broken,  and  it  was  hanging  upstairs  unused.  But  we  were  going  to  have  a  program 
and  would  need  it,  so  I  got  some  new  strings  and  rejuvenated  it.  When  the  children 
came  in  I  played  a  chord  and  sang  a  song  the  children  knew,  and  Harry's  eyes  v/ere  just 
shining.  He  was  really  thrilled.  He  said,  "Mama  !  I  didn't  know  you  could  do  that; 
play  it  some  more".  I  had  not  realized  that  it  had  been  so  long  since  I  had  played 
it,  and  I  felt  sorry.  Children  need  music  and  songs  and  laughter.  After  that  I  tried 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  We  used  it  in  our  story  telling  in  the  evening,  to  go  with 
our  songs. 

Not  long  ago,  I  wondered  what  I  could  send  to  my  children  for  Christmas  that  would 
kind  of  surprise  them,  so  I  typed  all  the  first  little  songs  and  poems  they  had  learn¬ 
ed  as  little  children.  I  put  pretty  covers  on  them  and  painted  the  covers,  and  they 
all  liked  them.  But  I  would  guess  if  a  one  of  them  has  kept  that  little  book  it  will 

be  Violet. 

It  is  good  for  children  to  learn  little  songs  and  stories  when  they  are  small. 

They  have  Primary  nowads-ys  where  the  children  learn  little  poems  and  songs,  but  when 
our  children  were  small  we  didn't  have  Primary,  and  so  we  created  our  own  at  home, 
and  I  am  glad  we  did.  It  takes  time  and  patience,  but  it  can  be  done. 

I  made  programs  and  gave  the  children  certain  parts  for  our  home  evenings  (our 
story  telling  time).  Sometimes  Harry  would  tell  an  original  story  and  the  other 
children  got  a  kick  out  of  it.  He  was  quite  a  story  teller.  Once  they  sang  "God 
Speed  the  Right" in  .Sunday  school,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  children  were  having  a 
play  Sunday  school  and  Harry  was  song  leader.  He  stood  on  a  little  table  and  had  a 
stick  to  beat  time  with,  and  he  sang,  "Turn  de  dum  dm.  Turn  de  dum  dum  'Sam  beat  the 
Itye'"  instead  of  "CJod  Speed  the  Right".  We  all  had  a  good  laugh  over  it. 


LELIA'S  FIRST  SCHOOL,  1877  AND 
THEIR.  LINSEY  DRESSES 
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I  think  I  wrote  in  one  chapter  that  Sadie  said  she  and  Lelia  and  Etta 
wore  Linsey  dresses  in  winter.  I  was  not  sure  about  the  spelling  and  looked  it 
up  in  the  encyclopedia  and  it  said  it  was  called  Linsey-Woolsey  because  it  was 
woven  of  half  linen  and  half  fine  woolen  thread,  making  a  nice,  warm  linen 
woolen  cloth  suitable  for  warm  winter  dresses  for  children  and  for  other  purposes 
also.  I  like  for  my  older  sisters  to  tell  me  about  their  childhood  and  their 
first  schools,  etc.  Mother  said  Lelia  walked  when  she  was  seven  months  old, 
and  Lelia  says  she  started  to  school  when  she  was  five.  She  didn't  want  to  go, 
and  mother  took  her  part  way  and  carried  Etyfp^jT  a  li>ig  heavy  baby;  and  when  mother 
started  back  home,  Lelia  jerked  her  hand  away  from  Etta  who  was  leading  her  and 
ran  after  Mama.  So  mother  sat  Eht»<j,  down  in  the  path  and  took  her  the  rest  of 

the  way  to  the  schoolhouse^ not  very  fay  and  sat  her  over  the  fence  and  told  her 

to  stay  there.  Lelia  said  she  was  mad ^at  mother  for  leaving  the  baby  alone,  she 
was  afraid  some  sheep  that  were  near  would  come  and  hurt  him.  She  said  she 
screamed  and  told  mother  when  she  got  home  she  was  going  to  make  daddy 

yt/hip  her.  But  she  stayed,  and  after  that  she  was  willing  to  go  with  Etta. 

There  was  another  little  girl  in  school  born  the  same  day  Lelia  was;  her  name 
was  Connie  Stewart.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  log  room  with  a  fireplace  and  chimney 
and  a  dirt  foor.  It  had  been  a  blacksmith  shop.  It  was  across  the  road  from 

Cousin  P.  (Philip)  Armstrong's  place.  They  sat  on  puncheon  seats,  a  log  split 

in  half  with  a  broad  axe^and  holes  bored  in  each  end  and  legs  put  in  the  holes, 
(see  picture) 

Henry  Durbane  (later  a  doctor)  was  her  first  teacher.  He  was  19  years 
old.  They  studied  in  a"blue  backed  speller"  (I  have  one)  and  they  made  them 
study  aloud.  It  was  called  a  "blab  school".  There  were  only  two  benches,  long 
ones,  sitting  s launch  way£  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Cousin  Pairlee  Croft  was 
her  next  teacher.  (Grandpa  Armstrong's  first  wife  was  Susan  Croft). 

Lelia  says  grandma  Mar^BJ^I? wove  linen  cloth  and  she  has  seen  some  she  wove. 
And  Lelia  says  our  mother  didn't  have  a  cook  stove  till  about  the  time  I  was 
born;  she  can't  remember  whether  just  before  or  just  afteryl885.  This  shows 
the  marvelous  changes  from  my  mother's  time,  even  from  my  birth,  to  the  present. 
We  had  ^little  bullet  molds,  and  I  have  molded  lots  of  bullets.  One  at  a  time 
I  liked  to  do  it.  I  felt  important,  and  they  used  them. 
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JOHN,  AND  BASEBALL,  GAMES  WE  PLAYED,  ETC. 

Up  Baseball,  before  he  Was  old  enough  to  play  they  had  a  team 

the  .  played  for  the  fun  of  it.  Some  of  these  early  players  were:  William  Ferrell, 
David  Brasher,  Boone  Fuller,  Birchfield  Marquess  (and  Otho),  Ed  and  Robert  Cook— 
and  John  was  always  an  admirer  before  he  was  a  player.  Then  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  (rather  early),  they  had  a  team  called  the  Buttermilk  Blues.  Some  of  the  boys 
on  this  team  were:  about  four  or  five  Marquess  boys:  Willie,  John  and  Jimmie  (Bhcle 
Jim's  boys),  Boston  (Buck),  Uncle  John's  boy,  Genie  and  Bert  Fuller,  and  sometimes 
Otho  played;  also  Eddie  and  Joe  East,  Jim  Cook  and  John,  my  brother,  was  chief  pitcher. 
Jim  Cook  pitched  some,  too.  This  younger  team,  called  The  Buttermilk  Blues,  competed 
with  teams  in  surrounding  towns — Princeton,  Hopkinsville,  Madisonville,  Crofton,  En- 
others.  At  one  tine  they  played  eleven  games,  and  only  lost  one.  They  had 
the  reputation  of  being  number-one  players. 

When  John  was  only  12,  the  Buttermilk  Blues  played  the  Emoire  team,  and  our  father 
and  John  went.  He  rode  Old  Hunter,  and  John  rode  behind  him.  John  was  chosen  to  play 

that  day,  and  made  his  share  of  scores,  and  they  won  the  game. 

John  was  also  good  at  running  and  jumping.  He  could  jump  eleven  feet  standing, 
and  eighteen  feet  broad  jump.  And  once  when  they  had  a  contest  to  see  who  could  hit  a 
can  on  a  post  with  throwing  rocks,  John  hit  it  eleven  times  without  missing. 

He  and  Sadie  would  see  which  could  walk  the  old  rail  fence  around  the  farm  without 
falling,  even  if  a  rail  turned.  The  fences  were  of  the  old  rough  rails  split  out  of 
oak  timber — the  same  type  that  Lincoln  split,  and  they  didn't  lay  very  level  or  secure. 
They  even  walked  on  a  picket  fence — the  more  impossible,  the  greater  the  urge.  And 
once,  when  our  dad  had  just  ploughed  the  orchard  back  of  the  barn  they  dared  each  other 
to  jump  from  the  high  comb  of  the  big  old  barn  into  the  soft  pbwed  ground  below.  John 
jumped  first,  and  Sadie  said,  "Did  it  hurt  much?”  John  said  he  was  just  barely  able 
to  answer,  he  felt  so  stunned,  but  he  said,  "Not  much,”  and  Sadie  went  sailing  through 
the  air  after  him.  They  confessed  later  that  they  rolled  and  writhed  in  agony  ,  their 

feet  and  legs  feeling  like  stumps.  When  my  father  found  out  about  it,  he  said  he  was 

ashamed  of  them  for  having  such  little  sense  and  judgment — that  it  was  a  miracle  that 
their  leg3  were  not  broken. 

I  was  not  included  in  these  wild  escapades  then,  as  John  was  five  years  older  than 
I,  and  tadie  was  eight  years  older.  Autie,  my  younger  brother,  and  I  were  playmates, 
and  had  many  happy  times  together.  We  rode  the  old  mules  and  horses,  climbed  trees, 
made  stilts,  hickory  whistles  in  spring,  and  popguns  and  squirt  guns  from  alders  and 

bamboo  canes  (fishing  poles).  We  hunted  for  grapes  in  the  woods  and  black  haws  and  r 

sugar  haws  on  the  creek  banks.  And  in  the  fall  we  gathered  hickory  nuts,  black  wal¬ 
nuts.  Life  was  full  and  free  and  happy,  and  in  winter  evenings  we  played  games, 

popped  com  and  cracked  nuts,  and  often  some  of  the  older  ones  would  read  stories 

aloud,  and  we  all  enjoyed  it. 

We  had  music  and  singing  too.  My  dad  played  the  violin  and  would  often  teach 
us  dances,  and  our  mother  would  join  with  him  in  demonstrating  the  steps  of  the 
schottische,  polka,  mazourka,  quadrilles,  minuets  and  the  lancers.  Our  dad  had  been 
a  dancing  teacher. 

Sometimes  we  played  "William  a  Tremble  Toe”  or  "Slap  Hand",  or  "Packet".  In  the 
game  of  "William,  etc."  we  each  put  one  finger  down  in  a  circle  and  one  was  chosen  to 
say  the  jingle  and  see  who  would  be  "It"  for  the  next  time* 


"William  a- Tremble  Toe,  he's  a  good  fisherman 
Catches  hens,  put  them  in  pens, 

Some  lay  eggs,  some  none, 

Wire,  briar,  limberlock,  three  geese  in  a  flock, 

One  flew  east  and  one  flew  West, 

And  one  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  nest. 

Old  dirty  dish  of  kraut  spells  O-U-T,  out. 

Hi©  first  one  that  shows  his  teeth  will  get  .  .  ”  (and  the  one  that 
was  it  decided  what  punishment  to  deal  out  on  the  one  that  showed  his  teeth  first, 
then  the  next  one  to  show  his  teeth  was  punished,  and  so  on  till  all  had  showed  their 
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punishment  which  was  something  like:  "six  pinches  and  a 
ha^«ela?  in°r  °ne  klck  0n  the  Bhin">  or  "his  nose  pulled",  etc. 
is  ,a!SeLLS  a  memoxy  test.  Some  small  object  is  chosen  as  the  packet,  and  it 
1  /iP+vI  d  around.lhe  circie  of  players,  each  one  asking,  "What  do  you  have  there?" 
and  the  one  passing  it  says,  "A  Packet",;  the  next  time  it  is  passed,  it's:  "Two 
turtie  doves  and  a  packet",  next  "three  french  hens,  two  turtle  doves  and  a  packet", 
then  four  squawking  wild  geese,  three  french  hens,  two  turtle  doves  and  a  packet"; 
next  time  it  s  Five  lemonoystics,  four  squawking  wild  geese,  three  French  hens,  two 
turtle  doves  and  a  packet;  next,  "six  bottles  of  mortifiasco,  five  lemonoystics,  four 
squawking  wild  geese,  three  French  hens,  two  turtle  doves  and  a  packet";  then  "seven 
fine  fantastic  phandolphin  tweezer  cases,  six  bottles  mortifiasco,  five  lemonoystics, 
four  squawking  wild  geese,  three  French  hens,  two  turtle  doves  and  a  packet;"  next, 
eight  pairs  of  paragon  parachutes,  seven  fine  fantastic  phandolphin  tweezer  cases, 
six  bottles  mortifiasco,  five  lemonoystics,  four  aquawking  wild  geese,  three  French  hens, 
two  turtle  doves  and  a  packet";  and  last,  pocket  knives  and  a  sawmill,  eight 

pairs  of  paragon  parachutes,  seven  fine  fantastic  phandolphin  tweezer  cases,  six  bot¬ 
tles  mortifiasco,  five  lemonoystics,  four  squawking  wild  geese,  three  French  hens,  two 
turtlesdoves  and  a  packet".  Anyone  who  failed  to  remember  any  of  the  nine  has  to  drop 
out  and  pay  affine  (some  personal  belonging),  and  to  redeem  it,  the  leader  will  have 
him  do  something:  sing,  dance,  recite  a  poem,  kiss  someone,  or  anything  he  chooses 
to  have  him  do. 


We  had  lots  of  other  games  we  played  of  evenings:  one  favorite  was  a  "guess  who" 
game;  we  would  hang  a  sheet  in  a  comer  and  two  or  three  of  us  get  behind  it.  The 
sheet  would  be  about  two  inches  above  the  floor.  We  would  let  our  feet  show  and  make 
an  imprint  with  our  nose  to  indicate  our  height,  but  we  would  change  shoes  and  make 
an  imprint  with  our  fist  higher  or  lower  than  our  real  nose.  The  one  waiting  to  guess 
had  to  turn  around  and  look  at  the  fireplace  till  we  called  "ready",  and  then  he  would 
guess  who  was  who  behind  the  sheet.  This  sounds  silly,  but  we  had  lots  of  fun  playing  it. 

We  had  shadow  plays  on  a  sheet,  too. 


These  games  and  entertainment  made  a  rich,  full  life  with  all  our  family,  along 
with  mother  reading  aloud  to  us,  mostly  from  the  New'  Testament.  Often  Cousin  Filmore 
Smith's  family  would  coma,  and  he  and  my  father  enjoyed  discussing  the  scriptures,  and 
why  it  was  that  no  church  they  knew  of  ever  taught  the  complete  gospel,  founded  on 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  that  it  was  to  be  taught  free,  and  that  it  was  to  be  "fitly 
framed  together".  Of  course  this  was  in  the  time  before  the  Mormon  Missionaries  came 
to  us.  After  that,  there  followed  a  happy  period  of  hearing  wonderful  sermons,  and 
reading  "A  Voice  of  Warning",  and  another  little  book  "Mr.  Durant  of  Salt  Lake  City". 
The  Elders  brought  a  new  way  of  life;  eve ry thing  we  heard  and  read  fit  in  perfectly 
with  Christ's  teachings.  We  studied  and  discussed  these  wonderful  new  things  we  were 
learning  every  evening  of  the  winter  of  1897  and  8.  And  in  February  of  1898  the  El¬ 
ders  came  back,  and  my  parents  applied  for  baptism,  as  I  have  already  related. 


EDGAR’S  STORY 
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Henry  Edgar  Carmack  was  bom  July  17,  I884,  la  Hankins  County,  Kentucky,  after 
hte  father  and  mother  had  separated.  His  life  had  a  sad  and  tragic  background.  His 
mother  had  been  left  an  orphan  early  in  life.  In  the  Gunn  record  it  states  that  his 

3  Abner  Gunn,  died  about  1848,  but  it  doesn't  say  when  her  mother,  Susan 

Smith  Gunn  died.  Anyway,  she  was  an  orphan  when  she  and  Thomas  G.  Carmack  married, 
about  1883.  Quite  a  bit  of  property  had  been  left  to  this  orphan  girl  by  her  parents, 
the  old  Sol  Smith  place  and  the  Frank  Fuller  farm.  Solomon  Smith,  her  uncle,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  selfish,  greedy  man,  and  he  coveted  the  property  of  this  orphan¬ 
ed  niece,  and  schemed  how  he  could  get  it.  I  think  he  was  living  on  the  place  (which 
he  afterward  acquired)  when  this  niece  Pairlee  Gunn  and  Thomas  Carmack  were  married, 
and  she  was  living  with  them. 


One  night  shortly  after  they  were  married,  there  was  a  dance  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Sol  suggested  they  go.  The  women  didn't  want  to  go,  as  they  had  something  else 
they  had  planned  to  do,  so  Sol  and  Thomas  went  alone.  When  the  dance  was  about  half 
over>  Sol  said  he  was  tired  and  sleepy  and  was  going  home,  and  for  Tom  to  stay  as  long 
as  he  wanted  to.  When  he  got  home  he  told  Pairlee  a  sordid  tale  of  Ibm  flirting  with 
some  special  girl;  that  he  felt  she  had  sure  made  a  wrong  move  in  marrying  him,  and  from 
the  start  he  was  making,  he  was  sure  he  would  never  be  a  good  husband.  But  he  made  her 
promise  she  would  not  tell  Tom  what  he  had  said.  Next  morning  when  the  men  started  to 
work,  Tom  was  cutting  stove  wood  for  his  wife  to  cook  with,  and  she  came  out  and  said 
she  wouldn't  need  it,  as  she  was  leaving.  Tom  couldn't  believe  it,  as  they  had  not 
even  had  a  cross  word.  He  asked  her  where  she  was  going,  and  why,  but  since  she  had 
promised  Sol  not  to  tell,  she  wouldn^t  say.  When  he  came  home  in  the  evening  she  was 
gone,  and  neither  Sol  nor  Aunt  Caroline  would  tell  him  why.  I  think  she  went  to  a 
sister's  home  in  Hopkins  County,  Sol  providing  her  a  way  to  go. 

Sometime  later  he  got  a  letter  from  her,  saying  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby,  and 
she  thought  they  had  better  go  back  together,  and  for  him  to  come  down  there  for  her. 

But  Tom  was  stubborn  and  told  her  that  since  she  was  the  one  who  left  she  could  come 
back  if  she  wanted  to,  but  he  was  not  coming  after  her.  But  Pairlee  could  be  stubborn 
too,  and  she  didn't  come.  Mr.  Carmack  told  me  one  day  when  he  was  telling  me  of  this 
that  he  had  wished  many  a  time  that  he  had  gone  when  she  sent  for  him,  because  she  later 
married  a  man  who  was  worthless  and  was  mean  to  Edgar,  their  baby  boy,  and  that  life 
with  the  second  husband  was  miserable.  She  died  when  Edgar  was  three  or  four  years 
old;  I  could  never  find  exactly  the  date  she  died,  but  Edgar  said  he  could  rememher 
his  cruel  stepfather,  and  how  afraid  he  was  of  him.  He  said  he  remembered  his  mother 
putting  her  hand  on  his  head  before  she  died  and  telling  him  that  Aunt  Bettie  and  Uncle 
Moses  McIntosh  would  come  and  take  him  to  their  place,  where  BuSr  Childers  (the  step 
father)-  could  never  lay  his  hand  on  him  again.  She  had  a  little  daughter  by  Childers, 
named  Vivian,  but  I  don't  know  who  took  care  of  her  after  the  mother  died.  Edgar  and 
I  went  to  visit  Vivian  when  Cecil  was  a  baby;  she  was  married  to  Elgin  Sisk.  She 
looked  like  Edgar,  so  they  must  have  looked  like  their  mother,  as  Edgar  did  not  resem¬ 


ble  his  father  very  much. 

Tom  had  also  married  again  by  this  time,  to  a  beautiful  girl  named  Mattie  Olivia 
Hale.  She  said  when  the  news  came  that  Pairlee  had  died  that  Tom  felt  terrible,  and 
she  knew  then  that  he  still  loved  her. 

Pairlee 's  sister,  Elizabeth  McIntosh  kept  her  Word  and  took  Edgar,  and  she  and  her 
husband  Moses  were  like  a  mother  and  father  to  him.  He  always  spoke  of  Uncle  Mosie  and 
Aunt  Bettie  as  if  he  loved  them  dearly.  They  had  two  girls  near  Edgar's  age,  Rilla  and 
Lenora,  that  he  loved  as  if  they  were  his  own  sisters.  We  visited  them  also,  and  they 
are  the  ones  that  have  helped  me  find  the  records  of  the  family,  all  I  have  been  able 
to  get.  I  could  still  get  marriage  records  from  County  seats,  I  think.  We  also  visited 

the  old  McIntosh  home  in  Mannington,  a  big  old  comfortable  house  with  huge  fireplaces, 

upstairs  tooras  and  a  big  old  kitchen. 

When  Edgar  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  his  fathap  came  and  took  him  to  live  with 
them,  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Carmack  was  a  good  stepmother.  She  seemed  to  think  as  much 
of  him  as  she  did  her  own  children.  Ihis  is  where  he  grew  up. 

Evert  Holt  and  ray  sister  Sadie  bought  the  old  Sol  Smith  home  when  they  married, 
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^,marri?d  ^ere  alS0*  LAter’  “*•  Carmack  told  us  that  when  we 
on  when  thev  7*  exactly  the  same  spot  that  he  and  Pairlee  had  stood 

wedding  was  almo  +  *  *  _  Helen  Marquess  said  the  dress  I  wore  for  our 

^th^round^b?^  rCil7i^  ^  raother's  adding  dress.  It  was  of  thin  white  silk 
^d\he  fifn  V  ^  sleeves  shlrred  at  the  wrist,  leaving  a  narrow  ruffle, 

d.  ?!  iul1, skirt  was  shirred  around  the  hips.  It  seems  that  history  really  did  re¬ 
peat  Itself  in  our  case. 

,  .Af+*r  W^e.ln^^^le?-1,  ?*gar  worked  on  the  fara  with  Evert  for  a  while,  and  then  we  mov- 
ed  to  the  old  Ferrell  farm  where  my  father  had  died.  Cecil  was  born  at  that  place. 

Then  Edgar  started  working  for  Mr.  Galloway  at  a  sawmill  in  the  Williams  Hollow.  We 
only  tw°  J^ii®3  working  and  living  there.  Then  the  mill  was  moved  out  in 
the  hills  east  of  Crofton,  and  we  moved  with  it.  We  and  the  Galloways  lived  together 
in  an  old  school  house  till  they  got  our  houses  built.  We  ordered  them  built  close 
together,  as  we  were  the  only  ones  living  there,  and  it  was  wild  rugged  country.  Ed¬ 
gar  and  Hoi  Boyd  hauled  logs  for  the  mill.  They  called  it  "Happy  Hollow".  It  was 
while  we  lived  at  this  place  that  Cecil  had  pneumonia,  and  Dr.  Croft  said  he  had  died, 
(about  4  o'clock  one  bitter  cold  day  in  February,  1906).  But  I  kept  bathing  him  with 
hot  water  and  massaging  him  all  over,  without  a  letup,  and  I  made  the  Lord  some  solemn 
promises  if  He  would  let  him  come  back  to  us;  and  about  twenty  minutes  after  midnight, 
as  I  rubbed  down  his  sides,  I  thought  I  felt  a  slight  warmth.  Up  until  then  he  had 
stayed  as  cold  as  clay.  I  told  Mrs.  Galloway  to  listen  and  see  if  his  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing,  und  it  was,  though  very  weak.  I  continued  to  rub  him  till  about  four  o'clock, 
when  I  fell  asleep.  Mary  Galloway  came  in  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in  her 
hand,  and  Cecil  opened  his  eyes  and  said  "bite".  He  wanted  a  bite  of  her  bread.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  noticed  anything  for  days.  Edgar  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  at  that  time.  But  we  started  having  get—  togethers'?  mostly  at  our  place — the 
Galloways,  Hoi  Boyd,  Rick  Worthington,  the  Boss,  and  others. 

We  left  the  mill  not  long  after  that;  Evert  and  Sadie  and  Mr.  Holts'  folks  went 
to  Imperial  Valley,  California,  where  Judge  Holt,  Evert's  Uncle,  had  a  big  ranch,  and 
we  moved  to  the  old  Sol  Smith  place  they  had  vacated.  Then  we  moved  various  places, 
Violet  was  born,  and  on  a  momentous  day  in  1908  Edgar  was  baptised.  Three  years  later, 
when  Noel  was  a  baby,  we  went  to  Utah.  We  lived  on  Frank  McDonald's  place  in  Holiday, 
right  at  the  foot  of  Twin  Peaks.  Edgar  got  a  job  with  Joseph  Andrus,  putting  up  hay 
in  Park  City,  where  they  had  a  big  hay  ranch.  While  Edgar  was  gone,  I  took  care  of 
the  garden,  picked  fruit,  and  walked  the  two  miles  to  the  meeting  house  with  the  child¬ 
ren  every  Sunday,  carrying  Noel,  who  by  this  time  was  as  big  as  a  calf,  but  I  enjoyed 
it.  I  picked  currants  (the  black  variety)  and  irrigated  garden  with  Howard,  the  Mc¬ 
Donald's  teen  age  boy,  who  later  became  President  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

After  the  haying  at  the  Park  City  ranch  was  over,  Edgar  went  up  the  canyon  to  help 
dig  a  pipeline  for  water.  It  took  longer  than  they  had  planned,  and  their  food  sup¬ 
ply  ran  low;  all  they  had  for  the  last  ten  days  was  white  bread,  bacon  and  potatoes. 

On  the  way  home  the  men  were  riding  in  the  back  of  an  open  truck,  got  drenched  with  a 
cold  rain,  and  the  wind  chilled  them  to  the  bone. 

Not  long  after  they  returned,  Edgar*  complained  of  his  foot  hurting,  especially  a 
big  toe.  It  became  swollen  and  red,  and  he  finally  had  to  lay  off  work,  as  he  could 
not  wear  his  shoe.  Then  one  night  he  had  a  high  temperature,  and  a  hip  also  started 
hurting.  Joseph  Andrus  came  and  said  we  had  better  call  a  doctor,  and  when  he  came 
he  told  us  Edgar  had  inflammatory  rheumatism.  That  was  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  even  sit  up  until  January,  when  he  was  up  part  of  one  week.  He 
then  had  to  go  back  to  bed,  and  did  not  get  up  any  more  till  March.  Someone  suggested 
hot  baths  with  something  in  the  water,  (I  can't  recall  what  it  was).  He  was  too  weak 
to  walk,  so  I  carried  him  to  the  bathtub  and  bathed  him  eveiy  day  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  not  very  heavy  then,  and  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  it  seemed  to  help  him.  The 
doctor  left  big  bottles  of  tablets  to  make  him  sweat.  He  drank  gallons  of  water  and 
orange  juice,  and  the  sweat  poured.  The  washing  and  drying  his  clothing  and  the  bed¬ 
clothes  was  the  biggest  job  of  all,  because  it  was  winter,  and  very  cold. 

The  good  people  of  the  Ward  were  wonderful,  doing  everything  they  could  to  help. 
They  offered  to  help  me  take  care  of  Edgar,  but  he  would  not  let  anyone  do  anything 
for  him  but  me.  When  he  was  ±>le  to  be  up,  we  moved  to  Burnett's  fruit  ranch,  where 
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heart^rouble'^^and'^thft'H  T+°  rheumatism  and  the  pills  to  make  him  sweat  had  caused 
SJTLSSmII  !  S^d  h*  WOuld  naver  be  abl«  to  do  hard  work  any  more, 

Kentucky  i  ^tltude  was  lowor*  S°  ^  the  fall  we  went  back  to 

*  mil  hated  to  leave  Utah,  but  Bishop  Larsen  consoled  us  by  saying 

maybe  we  could  do  more  good  in  Kentucky  than  v/e  could  in  Utah. 

frui^wa^  inf  *5  ^  l°T  the  h°S“killing  season,  and  just  as  the  gardens  and 

f  i  f en  uSOd  t0  911  the  frult  Sreen  vegetables  we  could 
for  'Edcyfl-r  mf0\  ^  a  We  bad  ^ved  on,  as  the  doctor  had  recommended  such  a 
for  hr„*kfS?+  +  backbones  and  spareribs  and  the  sagey  sausage  and  hot  biscuits 

for  breakfast  bashed  good,  but  I  was  starved  for  fruit,  and  even  scratched  around 
under  the  apple  trees  trying  to  find  a  stray  apple.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  tell 
someone  I  wanted  some  fruit,  or  to  send  by  someone  to  buy  it;  we  usually  accepted 
what  came  along  uncomplainingly. 

I  must  not.  forget  that  while  we  were  in  Utah,  we  took  our  three  children  and  went 
to  the  temple  in  Salt  Lake.  Edgar  often  recalled  how  sweet  the  children  looked,  wait¬ 
ing  in  he  sealing. room  for  us,  all  dressed  in  white.  I  was  expecting  another  baby 
(Grace)  in  the  spring,  the  first  of  our  children  to  be  bom  under  the  covenant, 

John  had  started  a  new  house  between  the  old  Holt  place  and  the  Sol  Smith  place. 

He  painted  it  red,  and  they  called  it  the  Red  Bungalow.  We  moved  to  this  Fled  House 
before  it  was  entirely  finished,  and  Grace  and  Hazel  and  Bernice  were  born  there. 

While  we  were  living  there,  a  new  meeting  house  was  finished  also.  Two  missionaries 
were  appointed  to  help  on  it:  Orvil  Udy  and  Elmer  Brundage.  We  had  happy  times 
getting  this  church  built;  Edgar  and  John  and  Evert  had  the  brunt  of  the  expense  to 
bear,  but  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  us  all  when  it  was  finished. 

The  Simmons  family,  whose  farm  joined  the  Red  House  farm  on  the  north,  joined  the 
Church,  and  were  a  great  help  in  the  new  branch,  called  the  Woodland  Branch’.  It  took 
all  of  us  to  keep  things  going,  and  a  bond  of  love  and  fellowship  was  formed  that  I 
am  sure  will  last  through  Eternity. 

Later  we  moved  to  the  old  Holt  place  where  we  were  living  when  our  youngest  child, 
Harold,  died  from  burns.  That  was  an  awful  year  for  all  of  us  (1922);  Edgar  had  put 
his  tobacco  crop  in  the  Association,  and  got  nothing  for  it,  became  discouraged  and 
sad.  Then  Violet  ran  away  from  High  School  and  got  married,  when  we  were  almost  ready 
to  go  to  Arizona.  That,  on  top  of  all  the  other  worries,  was  almost  more  than  we 
could  bear.  But  her  marriage  did  not  work  out,  and  she  came  back  home  before  we  left, 
and  came  to  Arizona  with  us  in  February.  Little  Rebecca  was  born  that  fall.  We 
have  often  wondered  how  we  could  have  done  without  Becky,  she  was  the  joy  of  our 
lives,  and  a  choice  spirit.  She  was  an  unusually  smart  baby,  a  beautiful  and  talent¬ 
ed  girl,  and  is  now  Relief  Society  President  in  one  of  the  Wards  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  So  that  first  marriage  for  Violet  proved  a  blessing  after  all,  though  at 
the  time  we  certainly  couldn’t  see  it. 

My  brother  John  and  Cecil  had  gone  to  Joseph  City,  Arizona,  ahead  of  us,  and 
Cecil  had  a  house  tent  with  furniture,  groceries  and  everything  ready  for  the  children 
and  me  to  go  to  housekeeping.  Edgar  had  to  stay  a  while  in  Kentucky  to  collect  bills, 
sell  a  few  things  that  were  left,  and  to  try  to  get  something  for  the  tobacco  crop. 

He  came  later  in  the  spring,  and  raised  a  truck  garden  on  John  Bushman’s  place.  I 
taught  an  art  class  in  school,  and  Noel  and  I  did  the  janitor  work  at  the  school. 

David  always  helped  his  dad  after  he  started  in  the  dairy  business,  driving  cows, 
washing  bottles,  and  general  flunky — there’s  plenty  to  do  when  you  start  operating 
a  dairy. 

Cecil  was  called  on  a  mission  to  the  Southern  States  from  the  Joseph  City  ward, 
but  by  the  time  he  was  released  from  the  mission,  Edgar  had  sold  his  dairy  business 
to  Irvin  Tanner,  and  we  had  moved  to  Winslow,  and  were  living  at  the  rock  house  . 

What  a  joy  to  have  a  son  return  from  a  mission.  I  am  sorry  for  any  parents  that 
have  not  experienced  it.  I  forgot  to  say  that  when  we  first  came  to  Winslow  the  only 
place  we  could  find  was  a  little  house  up  west  of  the  ice  plant.  The  noise  from  the 
plant,  and  from  the  railroad  where  they  loaded  ice  into  the  boxcars  was  awful  at  first, 
but  we  soon  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  seemed  to  hill  us  to  sleep. 

Later  Edgar  bought  a  house  from  Bishop  Campbell,  out  in  Mahoney  Addition,  on  the 
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North  edge  of  town,  and  again  we  helped  in  building  a  new  chapel,  which  was  not 
many  blocks  south  of  us.  Noel  and  Hazel  both  went  on  mnsions  from  this  place,  Noel 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  Hazel  to  the  East  Central  States.  Edgar  was  still  in 
the  dairy  business,  with  David  helping  him. 

There  was  a  time  between  the  sale  of  this  dairy,  and  the  time  he  started  working 
at  the  Wholesale  Produce  Company ,  that  he  went  with  a  group  of  men  that  were  excavat¬ 
ing  the  Keet  Seel  Indian  ruins,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Weatherall,  who  was  one 
of  the  men  that  discovered  these  ruins.  He  enjoyed  his  stay  out  there;  it  was  a  new 
and  interesting  experience,  and  he  liked  the  men  he  worked  with.  His  letters  were  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  and  we  enjoyed  the  pictures  he  sent  home. 

He  worked  for  the  Babbitt  Brothers  for  a  while,  and  then  for  Karley's  ’Wholesale 
Produce  Co.  He  lifted  heavy  loads  of  meat  and  produce,  and  finally  had  a  bad  heart 
attack.  The  doctors  advised  him  to  move  to  a  lower  altitude  again,  and  this  time  we 
came  to  California,  as  three  of  our  children  were  already  out  here.  The  doctors  said 
again  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  work  again ,  tout  by  taking  food  supplements  and 
plenty  of  vitamin  E,  he  gradually  regained  his  strength,  until  before  he  died,  he  drove 
to  a  chicken  plant  down  by  Santa  Maria  every  day,  and  handled  as  much  as  three  thous¬ 
and  chickens  a  day,  for  months.  Some  time  after  the  plant  closed,  he  had  another  bad 
attack,  and  was  never  able  to  do  hard  work  after  that,  though  he  still  had  his  rabbits 

and  chickens  here  at  home  and  enjoyed  working  with  them.  And  he  doggedly  kept  cutting 

weeds  and  moving  grass  and  cleaning  the  yard  when  he  really  wasn't  able  to  do  anything. 

One  evening  he  came  in  tired,  and  when  he  tried  to  lie  down,  a  sharp  pain  would 

cut  his  breath  off.  But  he  felt  very  well  as  long  as  he  sat  up.  I  had  received  a 

letter  from  a  man  and  his  wife  in  the  midwest  that  were  interested  in  the  same  family 
name  as  mine,  and  they  said  if  I  had  a  certain  October  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  they  had  a  story  in  it.  Edgar  asked  me  to  find  it  and  read  it  to  him,  which  I 
did,  and  we  enjoyed  the  story  and  read  their  letter  again.  He  said  I  must  not  forget 
to  answer  it  and  tell  them  how  we  enjoyed  their  story.  We  sat  by  the  fire  till  eleven 
o'clock,  talking.  He  said  now  that  it  was  too  late  he  realized  that  if  he  had  done 
as  I  asked  him  to  do  and  continued  with  the  vitamins  he  had  been  taking,  that  he  might 
still  be  working.  I  put  some  pillows  on  one  end  of  the  couch  and  fixed  it  so  he  could 
rest  without  lying  down.  He  said  he  felt  comfortable  and  thought  he  could  sleep.  I 
waited  until  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  then  I  also  went  to  bed,  but  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  for  a  long  time.  I  looked  in  on  him  occasionally,  and  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping 

sound.  The  last  time  I  looked,  he  had  taken  part  of  the  pillows  from  under  his  head 

and  was  lower,  and  still  asleep.  At  earl.y  dawn  I  awoke  with  a  start,  a  noise  had 
awakened  me.  I  hurried  in  to  the  living  room,  but  he  was  not  on  the  couch.  I  found 
him  slumped  on  the  back  kitchen  step,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  trying  to  call  me. 

I  tried  to  help  him  up,  but  couldn't.  He  said,  "Mama,  this  time  this  is  it."  I  ran 
for  Bill  Schleuter  (living  in  the  cottage)  to  come  and  help  me,  and  we  got  him  on  the 
couch  and  called  Dr.  Walters.  When  he  came,  he  said,  "Take  him  to  the  hospital".  Ed¬ 
gar  didn't  want  to  go,  said  he  would  not  live  to  get  there,  to  please  just  let  him 
rest.  But  the  Doctor  insisted,  and  we  took  him,  and  he  was  just  breathing  his  last 
as  they  took  him  in  the  hospital.  That  was  early  morning  of  February  12,  1952. 

He  is  buried  in  the  Atascadero,  California,  cemetery,  beside  Bernice. 
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THE  STORM  THAT  TOOK  ALL  MY  TREES -f» EARLY  DAYS 
AND  GREAT  GRANDPA  BEN'S  SLAVES 

In  the  latter  part  of  1966,  not  long  before  Christmas,  there 
came  two  unusual  storms  in  Atascadero,  I  was  here  alone  (or  if 
John  was  here  he  was  out  in  his  bedroom  -asleep).  The  wind  kept 
blowing  at  such  a  rate  that  I  didn't  go  to  bed  at  all.  Usually 
during  a  severe  storm  it  is  dark,  but  this  night  it  seemed  even 
lighter  than  when  we  have  a  clear  full  moon,  I  could  see  the  wind 
driving  the  rain  in  waves  and  the  trees  bending  under  its  force. 

The  house  was  shaking  as  if  it  might  go  any  minute;  and  then  there 
came  a  crash  and  I  thought  the  rcom  was  probably  moved  off  of  its 
foundation.  The  two  big  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  lawn  came 
down  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  front  room  almost  totally  covering 
three  windows.  One  of  the  northwest  and  two  of  the  front  ones,  and 
cracking  the  glass  in  all  of  them. 

Strange  to  say  I  was  not  so  very  badly  scared,  but  the  wires 
were  all  down  and  the  lights,  T,  V,,  telephone  and  all  were  off. 

Then  the  two  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  lawn  came  down  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  and  whacked  the  window  to  my  bedroom.  Then 
the  big  cedar  in  the  lot,  south  of  my  bedroom  was  next,  I  said, 

"Well  that's  all  of  them.  There's  not  any  more  on  the  front  side". 
Yes,  there  was  one  more  right  on  the  road  in  front  that  I  had  my 
name  on  a  board  on.  And  when  there  came  a  flash  of  lightening,  I 
saw  it  had  blown  across  the  street  completely  blocking  it.  It  fell 
in  the  opposite -direction  of  the  others,  so  it  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  a  twister. 

It  was  getting  late,  but  the  electric  clock  was  dead;  and  I 
didn’t  know  what  time  it  was.  The  wind  was  still  tearing  around, 
but  I  thought  I  ought  to  lay  down  and  see  if  I  could  go  to  sleep. 

But  I  couldn't  get  sleepy  and  then  there  came  another  crash  and 
something  hit  my  bedroom  window  and  shook  the  whole  house,  I 
couldn't  imagine  what  it  could  be,  as  all  my  trees  were  down  by 
then  already,  I  was  so  curious  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  I  got 
up  and  put  on  my  boots  and  wrapped  a  big  old  cape  around  my  head 
and  all  and  took  a  flashlight  and  braved  the  wind  and  the  rain  and 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  porch.  There  was  Tim  Roosa's  biggest  tree 
just  filling  the  yard  on  the  south  side,  and  almost  completely 
covering  my  bedroom  window.  What  a  night J  And  no  lights,  no  phone, 
no  T , V ,  or  radio, 

I  hunted  up  some  stubby  candles,  and  found  some  candle  sticks 
and  put  them  on  the  mantle  in  front  of  a  mirror  so  it  would  sort  of 
double  the  light,  but  at  that  it  was  pretty  dim.  I  think  this  was 
on  a  Friday  night;  and  it  was  the  next  Thursday  night  about  lit  00 
before  the  electric  company  got  around  to  patching  up  the  wires. 
Everyone  in  town  had  wires  down,  and  we  had  to  take  our  turn  when 
it  came , 

During  that  week  by  candle  light  and  no  communication  with  any 
one^it  came  to  me  forcibly  that  for  nearly  six  thousand  years  no 
one  had  any  better  lights  than  candles,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how 
powerful,  there  were  no  good  lights .  Of  course,  some  could  afford 
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a  greater  number  of  candles  than  others,  and  some  used  torches-  but  there  still 
was  no  communication  till  after  l8on  '-m  Iu  f  ’  D1^  ?ner®,  stlii 

neonle  muld  not  ^  t  tf00*  all  these  long  centuries  the  ooor 

*  afford  many  candles,  and  some  none  at  all,  for  it  took  a  lot  of 

wS  a  strin^S1^  ho«rra)rr?0inS  ^  llfjht-  m  they  had  a3  a  suitable  substitute 

It  would  Sald  She  had  seen  a  light. ) — a  bowl  of  grease. 

It  would  make  a  light  about  like  one  of  our  matches. 

Tolmnip^nd^A61'!  ^  ?rea^  grandfather  were  both  well-to-do  farmers.  Grand- 
pa  Johnnie  had  16  slaves  and  great  grandpa  Ben  had  slaves  valued  at  $11,925.00. 

tLv™fdh+h^  “  ^1S  Yldl  ^  clldn,t  want  any  of  them  sold  outside  of  the  family, 

y  ^  ^  miftreated*  ^7  were  named:  Mariah  and  her  two  children, $1,500. 00, 

V|at Jj°  Elijah;  Margaret  and  her  child  Emmaline  to  Peg©'  Armstrong  Lindley 
($1,72;.00);  Third  lot,  Telford  and  Clay  ($1,800.00)  to  Matthew;  Fourth 
lot-Anthony  and  Lucinda  ($1,800.00)  to  James;  Fifth  lot-Glauster,  Caroline,  and 
Lucena  ($1,850.00)  to  David;  Sixty,  Peter  $1,500.00)  one  man,  to  Eliza  Jane  Arm¬ 
strong  Gilliland;  and  Eliza  was  to  remain  with  her  mistress,  Jane  Brasher  Armstrong. 
If  Jane  died,  son  David  was  to  care  for  old  Eliza. 

When^my  mother  was  born  in  1853,  there  were  no  safety  pins,  no  matches,  no 
coal  oil  in  common  use,  and  so  no  lamps.  When  coal  oil  first  began  to  bo  used  for 
light,  there  were  no  chimneys  at  first,  and  when  they  were  invented  it  really  was 
a  big  step  forward .  The  coa-l  oil  burner  and  chimney  was  really  a  great  inven¬ 
tion,  and  was  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  candles.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
greatest  invention  for  light  that  had  ever  been  at  that  tine,  and  are  still 
widely  used  in  out— of— way  places,  well  out  in  the  country  where  there  is  no 
electricity.  There  were  no  5e\>7ing  machines  in  common  use  then,  either.  The 
first  one  was  invented  in  1848.  And  cook  stoves  wore  not  common  when  mother 
was  bom;  everyone  cooked  on  the  fireplace  and  in  dutch  ovens.  As  there  were 
no  matches,  fire  was  kept  covered  up  all  summer.  And  if  the  coals  heppened  to 
go  out,  someone  went  to  a  neighbor  and  borrowed  fire,  in  a  shovel  covered  with 
ashes.  Many  times  mother  soys  she  has  been  sent  to  borrow  fire..  Just  think,  I 
have  lived  in  a  house  where  the  upstairs  was  full  of  tools  for  hand  labor:  can¬ 
dle  molds,  looms,  spinning  wheels  (I  have  one  of  them),  flax  hackles  and  flax 
reels.  And  think  of  what  we  have  now  in  1968. 

Why  all  this  great  burst  of  knowledge  in  the  past  century?  Within  one  per¬ 
son's  lifetime?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  testimonies  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  have.  Isaiah  and  llicah,  both  saw  this  time.  In  the  11th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  it  is  almost  all  devoted  to  the  establishing  of  the  Kingdom  of  'God  in 
the  last  days.  Isaiah  says  when  that  Kingdom  is  established,  that  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  knowledge  as  water  that  covers  the  sea. 

Joseph  Smith  had  his  first  vision.  The  vonderful  appearing  of  God,  the  E- 
temal  Father,  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ  in  1820.  The  Father  spoke  to  Joseph  and 
called  him  by  name.  He  said,  "Joseph,  this  is  my  Beloved  Son.  Hear  Him."  The 
Gospel  in  its  fulness  (the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God)  was  organized  in  1830, 
and  every  great  invention  has  come  since  Joseph's  first  vision;  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  heavens  were  opened, 
and  the  spirit  of  God  was  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  inspired  great  minds 
to  invent  many  wonderful  things — all  since  1820,  when  Joseph  Smith  first  saw  the 
Father  in  Heaven  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

People  say,  "I  .just  don't  believe  in  revelations  from  heaven  in  this  day". 

Do  you  think  God  would  ever  reveal  anything  to  anyone  that  doesn't  believe  in  it? 

The  Lord  said  through  his  prophet  Malachi,  "Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah,  the 
Prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  Great  and  Dreadful  Day  of  the  Lord."  That 
would  be  new  revelation.  He,  Elijah,  came  on  April  3>  1^36,  in  the  first  temple 
the  Latter-day  Saints  built,  in  Kirtland,  Ohio.  And  Jesus  said,  "Behold,  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me."  Now  that  messenger 
would  come  before  the  Lord's  second  coming.  That  would  be  new  revelation,  and 
who  on  earth  says  the  Lord's  messenger  has  come?  No  one  but  Joseph  Smith.  John 
the  Baptist  was  the  Lord's  forerunner  in  the  meridian  of  time;  and  on  May  15,  1829, 
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John  the  Baptist  came  to  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdeiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  and  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads  and  gave  them  the  authority  to 

u  TSe  a^e  "*  !ie  uorfs  sa-ii»  "Upon  you  my  fellow  servants,  in  the  name 
of  Messiah,  I  confer  the  Priesthood  of  Aaron,  which  holds  the  keys  of  baptism  by 
limners  on  or  e  remission  of  sins",  etc.  And  when  John  the  Beloved  was  cast  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  it  was  a  desert  island,  and  they  expected  him  to  starve  to 
death;  but  the  Lord  sent  his  angel,  and  he  said:  "Come  up  hither,  John,  and  we 
shoW  thin"s  that  will  happen  in  the  latter  days."  And  he  prophesied  as 
follows:  'And  I  saw  another  angel,  having  the  everlasting  Gosoel  to  be  preached 

unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred  and  tongue  and 
people,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  'Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him,  for  the  hour 
of  His  judgment  is  come.' 


Joseph  Smith  is  the  only  man  on  earth  that  even  claims  that  this  angel  came 
to  him.  And  don't  forget  he  was  to  warn  of  the  judgments  that  would  cone.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  judgments  of  God  are  being  poured  out  on  the  earth  today,  Me  have 
had  the  greatest  number,  by  far,  of  tornadoes  that  were  ever  heard  of  before.  I 
heard  a  weather  man  say  on  the  20th  of  May,  a  few  years  ago,  that  there  had  been 
more  tornadoes  in  those  20  days  than  there  had  been  in  any  50— year  period  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  We  have  had  more  floods,  more  strikes,  more  earthquakes, 
more  rebellions. 


The  prophets  have  said  that  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  violence,  and  it  is. 
All  kinds  of  violence,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  will  grow  worse.  There  will 
yet  be  hailstorms,  famines,  siclaiess,  earthquakes,  and  all  kinds  of  trouble  before 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  signs  of  His  coming  are  here. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church,  said  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  best  he  could,  but  it  was  not  perfect.  It  was  man  made,  and  perfection  would 
not  be  on  the  earth  until  new  revelation  was  given  from  Heaven,  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  brought  back  again — "which  I  verily  believe  will  soon  come."  And 
Wesley  knew  of  this  promised  Kingdom  and  of  knowledge  increasing.  He  was  a  song 
writer,  and  he  wrote  a  song  about  it:  "The  Kingdom  is  coming,  Oh,  tell  ye  the 
story.  God's  banner  exalted  shall  be,  and  the  Earth  shall  be  filled  with  His 
knowledge  and  glory  like  water  that  covers  the  sea." 

The  Kingdom  was  established.  The  Prophet  sealed  his  testimony  with  his 
blood,  for  "where  there  is  a  testament,  there  of  necessity  must  be  the  death  of 
the  testator".  So  he  fulfilled  the  requirement,  but  not  until  the  Kingdom  was 
established  with  all  its  gifts  and  ordinances  complete.  And  the  wonderful  unheard 
of  burst  of  knowledge  had  been  poured  out  on  the  earth  with  its  light,  power,  and 
marvelous  inventions:  steam,  electricity,  railroads,  telephones,  radios,  tele¬ 
visions,  just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  basic  things  that  have  changed  the  world. 

And  the  greater  part  of  people  think  nothing  of  it,  and  are  not  even  thankful  for 
the  wonderful  blessing  of  light;  just  one  thing  that  means  so  much  to  all  of  us. 

The  same  things  happened  to  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  that  happened  to  the 
Savior:  when  the  Apostles  started  writing  down  some  of  the  beautiful  principles 
of  the  Gospel  the  Savior  taught,  the  priests  of  the  temple  and  the  Pharisees  said, 
"What  need  have  we  of  this  fellow?  We  have  Moses  and  the  prophets."  And  Christ 
told  them  that  if  they  had  studied  the  prophecies  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they 
would  have  seen  that  He  was  the  one  that  should  come;  as  His  birth  and  birthplace 
and  His  ministry  were  all  foretold  in  plainness.  And  when  Joseph  Smith  translated 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Indian’s  Bible,  and  began  to  circulate  it,  the  people  of 
his  day  raised  just  such  a  howl  as  they  did  in  Christ's  day.  They  said,  "Joseph 
Smith  has  discarded  our  mother's  precious  old  Bible  and  brought  forth  another  old 
book  to  replace  it".  He  could  have  answered,  "—just  as  the  Savior  said..  If  you 
had  studied  the  prophecies  in  your  mother's  precious  old  Bible  you  would  have  seen 
that  another  record  would  come  forth  that  would  be  a  new  witness  for  the  Bible. 

For  it  was  written:  'In  the  mouths  of  two  or  more  witnesses  all  my  words  must  be 
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established'".  The  Bible  had  no  witness  until  the  Book  of  Mormon  came  forth. 

The  Prophet  Nephi,  in  prophecy ing  of  the  coming  of  Columbus  to  this  hemisphere, 
said  he  "would  bring  with  him  a  precious  record", — the  Bible,  and  when  the  Ten 
Tribes  came  from  the  North  "they  will  bring  another  record  that  will  be  another 
witness  for  the  truths  of  the  Bible." 

Sometime,  if  I  ever  have  the  time,  I  want  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  proph¬ 
ecies  concerning  the  coming  forth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  last  days;  and  of  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  so  plain  and  convincing  that  if  any¬ 
one  wants  to  know  the  truth,  they  can  easily  find  it.  Joseph  Smith  was  shown 
the  greatest  sorrow  the  human  is  capable  of  suffering,  and  he  said  it  will  be 
when  many  reach  the  other  side  and  see  in  plainness  what  they  have  missed  and 
how  very  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have  attained  it  if  they  had  just 
tried  a  little  harder  to  learn  it  and  obey  its  requirements.  This  life  is  an 
important  little  span  in  Eternity,  and  a  lot  depends  on  what  we  do  with  out  time — 
"I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way". 

We  are  all  of  the  tribe  of  Ephriam,  the  choicest  of  God's  children  on  earth 
today;  and  great  things  are  ejected  of  us. 
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A  FRIEND  IN  TIME  OF  NEED 

I  have  many  precious  friends  in  places  where  I  have  lived,  and  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Many  who  have  passed  on,  and  I  will  be  looking  forward 
to  a  happy  reunion  over  there .  There  is  one  who  stands  out  in  my  mind  for  a 
real  help  in  an  emergency;  Polly  Wakefield  Schlink. 

Polly  and  I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  together.  It  was  her  baby  in 
Jack's  Canyon  (where  we  got  the  grapes)  that  was  sitting  right  in  the  freshly 
trodden  path  of  the  bear;  and  it  was  she  and  Ray  and  I  that  put  on  the  antique 

exhibit  in  Winslow.  We  lived  on  Highway  66,  called  the  Main  Street  of  America 

(I  think  it  runs  from  coast  to  coast)  and  many  of  our  friends  and  relatives  of 
Kentucky  came  by  on  their  way  to  California. 

One  day  the  phone  rand,  and  it  was  a  family  cnat  had  lived  near  us,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucien  Means — our  neighbors  v/hen  Harry  was  burned  to  death.  At  that 
time,  preparing  for  Harry's  funeral,  we  had  looked  all  over  Hopkinsville  and 
Crofton  for  a  little  white  suit  that  would  fit  our  Harry,  to  be  buried  in,  and 
could  not  find  one.  Mrs  Means  (Belle)  heard  of  his  death  and  came  to  my  place  and 

said  she  had  a  white  suit  for  her  little  son  that  he  had  never  worn  yet;  and  I 

could  have  it  for  Harry  if  I  wanted  it.  It  fit  perfectly,  and  I  appreciated  it 
so  much,  and  their  kindness  strengthened  the  bond  of  friendship  between  us,  and 
I  never  forgot  them.  So  when  they  called  from  Flagstaff  and  said  they  would  be 
at  my  house  in  a  little  while,  I  was  real  happy.  Polly  was  at  my  place  when 
they  called.  It  was  then  rather  late,  and  I  knew  they  would  be  there  for  dinner 
time,  and  I  had  nothing  in  the  house  suitable  for  a  good  dinner  like  I  wanted 
for  them.  Polly  had  her  car,  and  said, 

"Walt  a  minute  till  I  go  home  and  change  my  dress,  and  I'll  go  and  get 
whatever  you  need."  She  was  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  big  turkey  on  a  platter, 
roasted  a  lovely  brown  and  stuffed  and  still  hot.  She  declared  they  had  been 
having  turkey  so  often  lately  (Fen,  her  husband,  run  a  grocery  store),  that  they 
were  tired  of  turkey.  Well,  all  I  needed  was  some  begetables,  a  salad,  and  a 
dessert;  and  it  only  took  a  little  while  to  fix  that,  so  I  had  the  dinner  all 
ready  when  the  folks  got  there. 

That  was  a  gair  sample  of  Polly's  friendship.  She  is  one  of  the  must  un¬ 
selfish  people  I  ever  knew.  It's  been  long  years  since  we  took  our  separate 
ways,  but  I  still  miss  her  and  love  her. 
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SOME  THINGS  I  AM  THANKFUL  FOR 

I  am  so  thankful  that  through  the  years  when  my  children  were  small  and 
I  had  no  money,  that  I  managed  to  keep  them  decent  by  making  over  old  clothes 
and  by  sewing  them  neat  and  making  the  garments  look  nice.  Not  that  thie 
father  was  lazy,  he  worked  hard  all  the  time;  but  the  money  he  earned  never 
seemed  to  do  the  children  or  I  any  good,  and  I  know  now  it  was  my  own  fault. 

If  I  had  demanded  more,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  had  more.  He  loved  horses,  and 
kept  far  more  all  the  time  than  he  needed,  and  feed  was  high  and  the  soil 
worn  out  till  it  couldn't  produce  enough  feed  for  all  the  animals.  So  he  had 
to  buy  feed  for  them,  and^Jje  liked  pretty  harness^  and  they  were  expensive. 

So  there  was  never  any/^leftl  for  the  family.  He  was  a  kind  father  and  loved  the 
children,  especially  when  they  were  small.  He  would  take  one  on  each  knee  and 
sing  "Two  Little  Children"  and  he  liked  to  tell  them  about  his  grandmother  and 
the  songs  she  would  sing  for  him  and  the  things  she  cooked  when  he  would  go 
there.  But  as  I  grow  older  and  look  back,  the  thing  I  am  most  thankful  for 
is  the  fact  that  I  didn't  neglect  to  teach  them  the  important  things  they 
needed  he  know.  It  didn't  take  money  to  do  that,  just  precious  time  and  patience. 
And  it  has  paid  off.  Every  one  of  my  children  have  a  deep  abiding  faith  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  obey  it.  And  it's  possible  that  if  I  had 
had  lots  of  money,  they  might  not  have  been  as  strong  in  character  as  they  are 
today.  And  those  are  the  greatest  things  I  could  ask  for.  They  are  honest, 
industrious,  hard-working  men  and  women;  obeying  the  new  commandment  of  this 
dispensation.  I  remember  there  used  to  be  written  around  the  of  the 

missionaries  handbooks  the  following:  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 

Thou  shalt  not  idle  away  thy  time."  That  is  one  thing  that  can  never  be  held 
against  me.  I  have  worked  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  and  I  didn't  mind  it. 

I  have  enjoyed  life,  and  I  tried  hard  to  ge^the  proper  food  for  my  children 
to  help  them  to  grow  up  healthy  and  strong  in  body  and  mind.  That  was  one 
thing  that  worried  me  constantly,  was  the  right  kind  of  bread  for  my  children. 

I  pleaded  with  Edgar  to  go  to  (Jutes'  flour  mill  and  get  the  fresh  ground  whole 
wheat  flour,  it  was  not  any  more  expensive  then  than  the  dead,  white,  bleached, 
patent  flour  that  he  usually  brought  home.  But  he  would  forget  it  or  didn't 
have  time  to  go  out  to  the  mill.  A  few  times  I  asked  Sadie's  husband.  Evert 
^olt,  to  get  it  for  me,  and  he  did  and  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  even  though  it 
was  a  little  out  of  the  way.  They  all  thought  I  was  a  food  crank;  and  I  guess 
I  ^as,  measured  by  their  standards.  But  I  had  studied  the  food  question  (I 
had  to  to  keep  alive)  and  they  were  not  interested  in  it.  And  I  knew  what 

the  children  needed,  that  was  one  thing  that  was  a  constant  worry  to  me.  I 

baked  my  own  bread  and  I  did  hate  to  make  it  of  the  white,  bleached  flour,  when 
I  could  have  had  the  whole  wheat  almost  just  as  easy.  And  it  is  so  much  better. 
Hazel  said  it  tasted  like  it  was  already  buttered.  I  wanted  brown  rice,  too. 

I  had  read  of  the  Chinese  people  getting  Beri-beri  from  eating  white  rice,  but 
I  usually  had  the  white.  But  the  children  stayed  pretty  healthy  and  made  good 
grades  in  school.  Grace  and  Hazel  were  the  two  youngest  graduates  in  high  school 
in  Winslow.  And  one  or  two  of  David's  teachers  said  if  they  were  equipped  with 
the  necessary  facilities  for  extra  bright  pupils,  there  was  no  telling  what 
David  could  accomplish.  He  was  especially  good  in  English  and  Music.  He 
wrote  an  essay  once  and  brought  it  home,  and  Hazel  was  astonished.  She  made 
me  read  it.  It  was  a  masterpiece.  He  could  have  been  a  writer.  Hazel  asked 
him  what  Miss  Kerlin  said  about  it.  He  said  she  took  it  to  several  other  rooms 
and  read  it  to  the  pupils  and  told  him  to  bring  it  home  for  Hazel  and  fir  to 

read.  He  said  she  made  a  silly  fuss  about  it,  but  I  could  see  he  was  pleased. 


EDNA,  UNCLE  JIM’S  GRANDDAUGHTER,  AND  HAMBY  GIRLS 
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1  especially  remember  my  cousin,  Edna  Marquess  Clark  who  had  been 

such  a  wonderful  help  to  me  in  my  family  research.  She  has  patiently  hunted  uo, 
copied,  and  sent  to  me  the  records  of  dozens  of  our  families  there  in  Kentucky 
One-time  someone  sent  me  the  name  of  a  relative,  Frank  Marquess,  of  Princeton, 
^entycky--said  he  could  tell  me  a  lot  about  the  Marquess  family— I  wrote  him  and 
found  he  did  have  a  lot  to  tell  me.  But  he  was  old,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
write , .  so  Edna  went  down,  there  on  the  train  and  found  him,  and  copied  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  had  for  us  in  perfect  order.  She  said  she  enjoyed  it,  and  I  certain¬ 
ly  did  appreciate  it. 

She  and  Cecil  were  good  friends  in  school  at  Boyd's  School,  and  she  would 
come  home  with  him  occasionally  and  spend  the  night,  and  the;/  would  work  on  their 
lessons  together.  When  it  was  cold,  I  would  make  half  moon  pies  (fried  pies)  to 
send  to  school  for  their  lunch.  Cecil  liked  them. 


After  he  had  gone  to  Kansas  City  to  the  Sweeney  Auto  School,  Edna  came  one 
time  and  spent  the  night  again,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  making  fried  pies  for 
school  luncnes.  Harry  was  watching,  and  suddenly  he  said  sadly,  "Theethel's 
(Cecil Js)  in  Konthath  Thitv,  ithint  he?"  We  all  felt  the  same  way.  It  was  lone¬ 
some  without  him,  and  we  wished  he  was  there  to  enjoy  the  fried  damson  pies  with 
us.  Edna  was  intelligent  and  capable,  and  accurate  in  anything  she  undertook.  I 
do  appreciate  all  her  help  on  our  family  record. 

Another  relative,  Evelyn  Rogers  Wood,  has  been  a  wonderful  helm  to  me  also. 

She  and  her  mother,  Verda,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  we  re  among  the  early  con¬ 
verts  that  helped  make  the  Woodland  Branch  a  success.  Her  mother  and  two  aunts, 

Ida  and  Lillian,  joined  our  church  and  were  active  members.  Bertha  and  Maude  were 
not  baptized,  but  were  both  as  good  as  gold,  and  we  loved  them.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  of  many  more  of  the  early  members  of  our  little  Woodland  Branch. 

There  were  Henry  and  Ozie  and  their  daughters,  Opal  and  Pauline;  the  Roberts 
families;  the  Jones  girls,  and  the  help  Lola  and  Gertie  were  to  Sadie  and  me;  Fred 
Daniel  and  his  family;  the  Clark  boys,  and  many  others.  The  Holts;  of  course  Sadie 
and  John  both  married  Holts;  and  Curtis  and  Ellis  helped  out  in  the  branch;  but  I 
can't  mention  all  of  them,  there  is  not  time  or  room. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  helping  Lillian  Iinmby,  especially,  understand  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  a  joyful  task.  Her  mother  was  opposed  to  her  studying  it,  but  she  would 
come  by  my  place  on  her  way  to  visit  her  sister,  Verda,  and  we  would  make  use  of  t 
the  short,  precious  time;  and  we  just  gloried  in  it.  Later,  I  think  her  mother 
appreciated  Lillian's  good  L.D.S.  husband,  Ellis  Melton,  as  the  mother  lived  with 
them  after  she  was  old.  So  Lillian  nor  I  felt  very  guilty  in  stealing  a  few  pre¬ 
cious  hours  when  she  was  so  anxious  to  learn  the  beautiful  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

I  hope  we  vd.ll  have  Kentucky  Reunions  on  the  other  side — with  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  missionaries  that  taught  us  the  Godpel.  The  first  one  was  Alvin  Ip- 
sen  and  his  companion,  a  local  missionary  from  Metcalf  County,  Kentucky,  Wister  G. 
Wallace.  Following  them  was  David  Affleck,  Martin  P.  Brown,  Elder  Hall,  President 
Price  and  Stanley  A.  Hands  and  Adolphus  R.  Whitehead:  just  a  few  of  the  first  ones. 
Ben  E.  Rich  was  our  first  mission  president.  Elder  Hamilton,  Myler  and  Carlyle, 
who  taught  Ivy,  Elmo's  wife,  the  Gospel,  Myler  and  Carlyle  had  been  beaten  in  an 
adjoining  county  when  they  came  to  our  place,  and  I  washed  their  bloody  underwear. 
One  of  them  had  boils  on  hi3  back  from  chigger  bites.  Elder  Myler  played  the  .gui¬ 
tar  and  sang,  and  taught  us  several  new  songs.  They  came  not  long  after  our  mother 
died  when  we  needed  them.  I  can  hardly  keep  from  going  on  and  on  and  naming  other 
missionaries:  Hand  and  Peterson,  Kimball  and  Hardy,  but  I  have  to  stop  somewhere. 
They  were  a  great  blessing  to  us. 
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HOW  I  STOPPED  A  FIGHT 
(after  we  moved  to  Atascadero) 

I  was  coming  home  from  Rebecca's  once,  when  she  was  living  near  San^  Diego. 

I  was  in  a  depot  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  place  was  just  jammed  with  all  kinds 
of  people.  There  was  a  long  line  trying  to  keep  their  places  in  front  of  the 
ticket  window.  Children  were  crying  for  water,  and  it  was  a  mAjor  operation 
to  undertake  to  get  through  the  crowd  to  the  drinking  fountain.  A  colored  man 
with  a  little  paper  cup  had  gone  for  water  for  a  little  one  and  was  returning 
with  it  held  high  and  spilling  some  of  it  occasionally,  when  a  dark  faced  man 
(I  have  no  idea  what  nationality  he  was,  but  he  had  a  mean,  wicked-looking, 
ugly  face)  knocked  against  the  Negro's  arm  on  purpose,  causing  him  to  spill  his 
water.  The  ugly  man  looked  right  at  him  with  a  sneer  and  said,  "Yes,  I  made 
you  spill  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Say,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?"  He  seemed  itching  to  stir  up  trouble.  I  took  my  suitcase  and 
held  it  in  front  of  me  and  pretended  I  was  looking  for  someone  straight  ahead 
of  me,  and  right  between  the  Negro  and  the  insulting  ugly  one.  I  pretended  not 
to  see  them  at  all,  but  centered  my  attention  on  ahead  of  me.  When  I  was  directly 
between  them,  I  halted  a  few  minutes  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  despisable 
fellow  to  carry  on  his  insults  with  an  old  lady  and  a  suitcase  between  him  and 
his  victim.  He  finally  gave  it  up,  as  others  pushed  in  around  us;  and  I  felt 
I  had  done  a  good  deed  and  squelched  an  ugly  situation.  A  kind,  common  man  I 
had  been  standing  by  for  quite  a  while  and  had  been  talking  to,  came  up  behind 
me  and  said  he  would  like  to  compliment  me  on  squelching  the  dope  fiend.  I 
asked  him  why  he  thought  he  was  a  dope  addict.  He  said  he  could  spot  one 
anywhere  in  any  crowd,  and  this  one  seemed  to  have  a  grudge  against  the  Negro 
man.  The  Negro  had  control  of  his  temper  and  acted  like  a  gentle  man,  while 
the  dopey  one  showed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  ass. 
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THE  ANTIQUE  EXHIBIT  FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  7 
ABOUT  1935 

Irthunknlt  Friday  evenin8»  September  7  about  1935  that  the  Winslow 
Ward  of  the  Snowflake  Stake  in  Arizona  wanted  to  put  on  a  Ward  Genealogical 
Program  and  sister^  Paula  Wakefield  and  I  were  put  in  charge  of  it.  We  got 
Ray  Chester  WakefieldAwi  wife  to  help  us.  And  after  much  parking  we  decided 
to  nave  an  antique  exhibit.  At  first  we  didn't  know  of  very  many  that  collected 
old  things;  but  before  time  for  the  program  arrived  we  were  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  real  o_ld  articles  that  people  agreed  to  exhibit,  if  we  would  guarantee 
that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  and  returned  safely.  We  had  two  big  long 
tables  made  the  width  of  the  recreation  hall  at  one  end  and  we  borrowed  big 
slabs  of  glass  from  the  Olds  Lumbar  Company  to  cover  the  precious  documents, 
pictures,  and  other  articles  that  could  be  placed  under  the  glass.  This  would 
insure  that  they  would  not  be  handled  and  yet  could  be  seen  clearly.  The 
police  force  agreed  to  have  two  policemen  there  all  the  time  that  the  articles 
were  on  exhibit  and  until  the  owners  removed  theTH  So  with  that  assurance,  they 
were  not  afraid  to  risk  their  precious  old  keepsakes  with  us  for  the  evening. 

Ifwas  a  busy  time.  We  had  announced  a  long  time  ahead  for  them  to  have  their 
articles  there  by  Thursday  evening,  the  6th;  but  many  waited  till  the  evening 
of  the  exhibit. 

We  had  a  big  basket  with  some  of  the  most  precious  old  documents,  papers, 
pictures,  etc.  that  would  be  placed  under  the  glass  on  the  tables  as  soti  as  we 

could  get  the  glass  arranged.  Mrs.  Walter  Olds  had  brought  a  small  roll  of  yellow 

papers  that  had  belonged  to  her  great  great  grandfather.  It  was  the  deeds  or 
the  official  papers  he  received  when  he  took  up  land  in  Mississippi,  and  she 
said  please  be  very  careful  with  them,  as  they  were  precious  old  documents.  This 
special  little  package  was  laying  on  top  of  a  lot  of  other  things  in  the  big-  , 
basket  at  the  end  of  the  table.  We  were  getting  things  arranged  in  good  "arid 
were  ready  to  put  the  articles  under  the  glass;  and  when  we  started  to  get 

Mrs.  Olds  roll  of  papers,  it  was  not  there.  I  knew  I  had  seen  it  a  short  time 

ago,  and  couldn't  imagine  what  had  gone  with  it.  We  looked  everywhere,  and 
asked  everyone  about  it  and  time  was  passing.  It  wouldn't  be  too  long  till  the 
crowd  would  be  coming.  We  put  all  the  other  old  things  under  the  glass,  hoping 
the  Olds'  papers  would  be  found,  but  no  sign  of  the  precious  little  bundle.  We 
had  the  stage  up  in  the  church  packed  "with  antiques  ready  for  the  program,  but 
the  lights  were  not  on  yet.  Paula  and  I  s too  id  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
misery.  Mrs.  Olds  would  soon  be  coming.  She  said  she  might  come  early  and 
help  us.  Polly  said,  "Let's  go  up  in  the  church  a  minute, Ef fie. "  We  slipped 
up  the  steps  and  clasped  each  others  arms  and  Polly  said  in  a  faltering  voice 
while  the  tears  were  flowing  freely,  "You'll  just  have  to  help  us  Father.  You 
know  how  hard  and  long  we've  worked  to  try  to  Have  everything  just  right  and 
you  know  we've  done  it  all  for  your  glory.  You  know  where  those  precious  papers 
are;  we  don't.  Help  us  please,  that  we'll  find  them  and  prove  to  this  good 
woman  that  we've  kept  our  word.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen."  We  went 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  put  our  shoes  on  and  down  the  steps  to  the  recreation 
hall,  and  there  on  the  glass  at  the  place  we  had  saved  for  the  Olds'  papers 
lay  the  precious  package.  We  never  did  find  where  it  had  been  or  who  brought 
it  back.  We  asked  several  who  had  been  there  working  the  last  few  minutes. 

They  all  said,  "Nobody  has  been  here  since  you  left."  The  crowd  had  not  yet 
started  coming.  We  hurried  and  smoothed  out  the  precious  ancient  documents 
and  the  glass  kept  getting  blurred  with  happy  tears  till  we  had  to  get  a  clean 
dust  rag4  to  reshine  it;  and  just  as  we  got  the  last  paper  in  place,  Mrs.  Olds 
was  coming  down  the  steps.  Polly  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  she  came  and 
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whispered,  "What  can  we  ever  do  to  prove  our  thankfulness?"  I  said,  "We'll 
have  to  think  of  something  later  on.  Now,  we'll  just  do  our  best  to  make  this 
a  appy,  success  ul  evening.  And  it  was.  The  two  policemen  were  prompt  and 
on  the  job.  The  judges  were  there.  The  dancers  were  in  their  old  costumes. 

The  fiddlers  were  tuning  up  for  the  dances  that  would  come  a  little  later. 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  unbelievable  amount  of  old,  old  things  on 
exhibit;  even  a  lot  of  old  furniture:  dishes,  pots,  lamps,  guns,  pictures, 
everyt  mg,  with  the  age  of  the  article,  who  had  owned  it  and  who  entered  it. 

Unique  Genealogical  Program  September  7. 

In  Recreational  Hall  of  L.D. S.  Chapel. 

An  Antique  Exhibit. 

Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  following: 

Oldest  dress 

Oldest  Bible 

Oldest  quilt 

Oldest  document  (letter,  Deed,  Will,  tax  receipt,  etc.) 

Best  family  tree 

Oldest  article 

Best  old  song;Two,  love  song  and  comic  song 

Best  old  Quadille  in  costume 

Best  old  waltz  and  best  cowboy  square  dance 

Best  old  scho'ttish 

Best  old  polka 

Best  ma^ourka 

Best  old  time  jig 

This  program  was  made  up  in  an  attractive  manner  with  a  painting  of  an  old 
log  home  at  the  top  on  dark  carelboards  and  copies  of  it  placed  in  the  show 
windows  of  the  business  places  in  Winslow. 

We  invited  the  business  houses  and  the  people  of  the  community  to  give  the 
prizes,  and  they  would  be  the  judges  of  the  article  or  the  activity  they  gave 
the  prizes  for.  I  can  only  remember  a  few  of  the  prizes.  A  rancher  gave  a  pig. 
A  man  that  owned  sheep  gave  a  lamp.  The  photographer  gave  a  portrait  for  best 
old  costume.  The  dentist  promised  to  extract  three  teeth  on  the  spot.  Penny's 
store  gave  a  blanket.  A  beauty  parlor’  offered  a  permanent.  The  shoe  shop,  a 
free  pair  of  shoe  soles.  The  drug  store  a.  free  bottle  of  Purgative.  A  market 
gardener;_a  basket  of  vegetables.  The  man  at  the  movie^  a  free  ticket  to  each 
of  the  dancers  in  the  winning  square  dance.  A  restaurant  offered  free  lunches 
to  the  winners  of  the  Cowboy  dance.  A  big  copy  of  the  prizes  with  names  of 
the  donors  was  placed  along  side  of  the  program  and  attracted  lots  of  attention. 

It  was  a  wonderful  evening.  The  chapel  and  the  recreation  hall  were  both 
full.  There  was  an  unbelieveable  array  of  precious  old  things  displayed.  A 
leather-bound  Bible,  written  by  hand,  before  printing  was  common.  It  was 
written  with  a  pencil  first,  then  gone  over  with  ink.  In  many  places  the  tail 
end  of  the  pencil  line  showed,  but  the  writing  was  still  legible.  There  was  a 
heavy  silk  dress,  hand  embroidered,  that  was  worn  in  the  courts  of  France  before 
the  Civil  War.  A  sword  in  its  scabbard,  in  perfect  condition  was  entered  by 
Louette  Hart.  It  was  found  at  ground  level  in  the  bottom  of  a  hill  near  Ely, 
Nevada  in  a  bed  of  charcoal  by  his  father,  while  they  were  excavating  and  level¬ 
ing  land  for  a  roadway.  There's  no  telling  how  old  it  is.  The  handle  of  the 
sword  was  carved  wood,  in  an  intricate  pattern.  Louette  left  it  at  my  place 
for  several  weeks  after  the  exhibit.  There  was  a  quilt  made  by  slaves  for  their 
mistress  before  the  Civil  War.  I  just  mentioned  two  or  three  of  the  outstanding 
articles.  But  there  were  hundreds  of  interesting  things  exhibited.  They  kept 
telling  us  "You  should  do  this  every  year."  We  decided  &e  would  let  someone 
else  do  it  next  time. 


MORE  ABOUT  MY  CHILDREN  - 
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bora^ui  +  h^  u»Cv  ^++?d  ’  1  would  say  abnormally  good,  never  crying.  She 

ak^littlcub°dy  ^  erew  Up  t0  be  a  happy  person,  interested  in 
1  d  an  avid  reader.  She  went  to  a  subscription  school  when  she  was  6  and  won 

a  prize  for  reading  more  books  than  anyone  else  in  schools  _ 

Hazel  was  a  beautiful  child,  and  real  good  natured,  and  stayed  that  way.  She 
says  she  remembers  going  to  sleep  at  the  supper  table  many  times.  One  Sunday  night 
she  coaxed  to  go  to  "Mutual"  with  us  at  the  church,  and  I  didn't  want  her  to  go  be- 
cause  it  was  way  past  her  bedtime  when  it  let  out.  But  we  changed  her  dress  and 
washed  hands  and  face  and  combed  her  hair  and  let  her  go.  She  was  asleeo  before 
tbe  ^as  "through,  and  says  she  remembers  being  awakened  by  the  strains 

of  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again",  having  slept  through  the  whole  meeting. 

Grace  was  born  in  the  spring  of  the  year  after  we  had  returned  to  Kentucky  from 
Utah.  I  spoke  earlier  of  my  stepmother  saying  that  Grace  (when  she  was  a  baby) 
looking  as  if  she  had  had  years  of  experience.  She  was  a  wise  little  soul,  and  did 
several  things  that  displayed  judgmentbeyoncT  her  age.  I  took  her  to  Sunday  School 
when  she  was  less  than  a  year  old.  I  made  a  soft  pad  to  lay  her  on  at  church  while 
she  drank  her  milk  from  the  bottle,  with  her  rattle  and  other  toys  beside  her  to 
keep  her  amused.  So  then  she  discovered  that  if  she  would  hold  her  bottle  with  her 
feet  it  left  her  hands  free  to  pick  up  her  rattle r*nd  this  became  a  fixed  habit, 
and  she  held  her  bottle  with  her  feet  regularly  sc^she  would  have  her  hands  free  for 
other  things.*-  I  have  never  seen  another  child  do  that  since  then;  this  was  in  the 
first  half  of  her  first  year.  I  have  already  told  of  her  pulling  Hazel  from  the 
fireplace  where  she  had  fallen,  and  hiding  her  blistered  hands  because  she  felt  she 
was  at  fault — this  before  she  was  2  years  old.  We  didn't  think  too  much  of  these  things 
then  (this  was  the  first  family  I  had  ever  raised),  but  now  I  realize  several  things 
that  happened  were  very  unusual,  and  I  know  that  I  was  given  a  choice  group  of  spirits 
to  care  for  and  to  raise.  As  they  have  grown  older  they  prove  their  worth. 

Harry  was  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  when  he  picked  Erma  and  Violet  and  Thelma 
as  the  "goodest".  All  three  girls  were  hard  to  beat.  Violet  was  as  dependable  as 
a  grownup  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl.  It  was  a  source  of  grief  to  us  that  she 

could  never  go  to  town  with  me,  she  always  had  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 

little  ones.  And  she  did  a  good  job  of  it.  When  I  got  home  from  a  long  hard  day  of 
delivering  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  produce  she  would  have  the  house  clean,  and  if  I 
was  late,  would  have  supper  cooked. 

When  Erma  (Lelia's  girl)  was  still  in  her  early  teens,  she  took  over  the  job  of 
washing  for  the  family  on  the  old  washboard,  with  no  conveniences.  She  had  to  draw 
hard  water  from  the  well,  or  take  the  washing  to  the  pond  and  dip  the  water  up  a  buc¬ 
ket  full  at  a  time.  I  remember  Lelia  saying  once,  after  Erma  had  started  washing,  that 
their  washing  didn't  seem  to  be  as  big  a  job  as  it  used  to  be.  But  no  matter  how  big 
a  job  it  was,  Erma  never  grumbled,  she  just  did  it  patiently. 

Ihe  only  time  when  I  was  not  able  to  do  my  own  washing,  Edgar  had  a  nice  colored 

woman  come  and  do  it,  so  my  girls  did  not  ever  have  to  do  the  washings,  though  they 

did  other  things  that  may  have  been  harder.  But  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  them.  I  think 
it's  good  for  young  folks  to  do  hard  things;  it  helps  build  strong  characters.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  hard  work  and  the  big  responsibilities  I  had  in  my  teens.  It  didn't 
hurt  me,  and  I  think  it  helped  me  be  a  strong  woman.  I  am  still  pretty  tough  for  an 
85-year  old  (though  I  am  weakening  lately).  I  do  hope  I  can  stay  active  and  able  to 
take  care  of  myself  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  am  also  thankful  that  my  children  came  up  the  hard  way  and  were  not  spoiled. 

They  know  about  life  on  a  worn-out  farm  in  Kentucky,  and  still  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  conveniences  we  have  today.  And  Thelma,  Violet  and  Erma's  pal,  was  from  a  home 
of  about  the  Same  caliber  as  ours.  It  seemed  our  families  were  more  than  just  friendS — 
there  was  a  strong  bond  of  love  that  still  holds  good. 
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,  .  *  of  Lelia’s  childhood  and  her  first  school;  and  of  her 

®  _  ^g.th  Sh®  had  a  Sood  memory ,  and  retained  what  she  learned. 

Sh  T  Lf  r®nd®ru 311(1  had.a  general  knowledge  of  everything. 

t0^dT°f  h4r  dancinS  Sadie  wrote  me  lately  and  said,  "Don't  forget  to 
tell  of  Lelia  and  Johnnie  Cannon  step-dancing",  but  I  can't  remember  that  far  back. 

I  know  most  of  us  could  do  several  jigs— the  negro  shuffle  and  the  double  shuffle  (I 
can  do  them  yet  at  83—1  tried  it)  and  several  other  jigs.  I  was  about  five  when 
J1??-1®  William  married. .  Mother  was  opposed  to  it  because  they  were  related.  I 
liked  William,  he  played  with  me,  and  taught  me  lots  of  little  things:  how  to  make 
('hlngs  vat'h  twine . string,  and  many  other  little  games  that  children  like. 

„  Then  Ve^f-,,^Lelia'a  first  one  that  lived,  was  born,  she  was  to  our  place  often 

H®r  first  baby ,  Wilford,  died — the  first  dead  baby  I  ever  sa w.  Etta  and  I  kept  its 
grave  clean  and  planted  flovers  around  it,  and  carried  rich  dirt  there  so  the  flowers 
would  grow .  My  lit  Lie  brother  Autie  was  bom  about  the  same  time  Lelia1  s  Vera  was 
bom,  and  the  two  of  them  were  like  twins.  Vera  stayed  at  our  place  a  lot,  and  was 
almost  like  our  own.  Then  Norman  was  bom  to  them — a  sv/eet  child — but  we  didn't  get 

to  be  with  him  like  we  had  Vera.  Our  mother  and  my  oldest  sister  died  in  1899,  later 

on  my  father  remarried,  and  we  and  Lelia' s  family  went  to  southern  Arizona — to  Frank¬ 
lin.  Then  John  and  William  went  to  Jerome  and  found  work,  and  Lelia  joined  them  there 
where  i-hey  lived  till  Leone  was  bom.  Then  they  went  to  Utah  and  lived  near  Ogden 
quite  a  while,  till  my  father  was  on  his  death— bed,  and  we  sent  for  them  to  come. 

Hiey  then  made  their  home  in  Kentucky,  where  the  rest  of  their  children  were  born: 
Mark,  Lydia  and  Erma. 

Lelia  had  a  family  of  talented  children.  They  all  had  sweet  voices  and  were 
good  singers.  I  remember  Vera  saying  that  there  would  come  a  time  when  we  would 
learn  a  "glad  n ew  song",  because  she  had  read  about  it  in  the  Bible,  and  it  was  her 
favorite  scripture,  because  she  was  looking  forward  to  that  special  time.  They  had 
a  guitar  and  sang  together  a  lot.  Vera  married  Leslie  East,  and  he  fitted  right  in 
with  our  family.  It  wasn't  long  till  he  was  baptized  and  become  a  devout  Latter-day 
Saint.  Their  two  girls,  Marie  and  Lois,  were  good  singers  also. 

Vera  got  sick,  and  after  we  had  moved  to  Arizona,  she  and  Leslie  and  the  girls 
came  to  our  place  in  Joseph  City,  where  their  last  child,  a  precious  little  boy  called 
Nelson  was  bom.  He  and  Violet's  little  Rebecea  were  nearly  the  same  age.  Cecil 
taught  them  both  to  walk  just  before  he  we nt  on  his  mission. 

But  Vera  couldn't  get  well,  and  Nelson  was  still  just  a  toddler  when  she  died. 

It  was  sad  for  her  girls  and  Leslie,  but  for  little  Nelson  it  was  too  much.  It  is  a 
tragic  thing  for  little  children  tolose  their  good  mother.  No  one  else  can  ever  take 
her  place,  though  all  three  of  Veral-s  children  grew  up  to  be  good  strong  characters. 
All  are  married,  the  girls  have  good  honorable  men  for  husbands.  I  have  never  met 
Nelson's  wife,  but  they  say  they  are  getting  along  O.K.  Leslie  goes  to  see  him  often, 
I  hear.  I  also  hear  that  Leslie  is  still  a  faithful  Latter-day  Saint. 

Norman,  Lelia' s  first  living  son,  married  Elva  Nixon,  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  know  their  children  very  well.  Both  Norman  and  Elva  died  before  the  children  were 
grown.  Lelia  and  Erma  both  tell  me  that  Norman's  children  are  good  respectable  grown¬ 
ups. 


Leone,  Lelia 's  third  child,  bom  in  Jerome,  Arizona,  married  Adis  Durham,  a  hand¬ 
some  young  Kentuckian,  and  they  had  a  nice  family  of  children.  They  lived  near  us  in 
Winslow,  Arizona,  and  Adis  helped  me  teach  a  Sunday  School  class  of  teen-aged  boys  and 
girls,  and  we  studied  the  lessons  together,  becoming  close  friends.  He  was  a  custodian 
at  the  high  school,  and  after  school  let  out  in  the  spring,  he  was  sent  to  paing  the 
floors  of  the  schoolrooms.  It  was  windy  and  dusty,  and  he  kept  the  windows  closed  to 
keep  the  dust  from  his  freshly  painted  floors.  But  he  breathed  the  turpentine  fumes 
too  long,  and  it  caused  ulcers  of  the  lungs— progressively  grew  worse,  and  he  didn't 
live  long.  Leone  was  given  a  warning  cf  his  death  when  he  first  got  sick,  and  she 
knew  he  would  not  get  well. 

After  his  death,  someone  gave  her  a  tract  of  land  out  in  Bushman  Acres,  and  the 
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Ster  was  salty1  too  1  ^  h®r  a  nic®  h°US°  611(3  du§  a  wel1  for  her-  But  the 

Ill  thHke  td  1  1  ^  although  they  used  it  anyway,  and  they  were  all  half  sick 
rided  to  If-  developed  coughs.  She  had  a  hard  time  for  a  while,  until  she  de- 

verv  short  ttm«  ti  ^  u’  then  3l®a^3i^  of  improved,  all  feeling  better  in  a 

thZ  ^Tha  old^t  W6r°  °ld  6n0Ugh  g0t  J'°bs’  611(3  thin§s  beSan  10  look  «P  for 

?®  °  !maJ  married  Bert  Schlinker,  and  they  moved  to  New  York 

State,  where  they  still  live  in  a  beautiful  location  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River. 
They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  grown  up  now.  Leone  tells  me  Verna  is  a  good  wife 

-m  r’  ^  3  V0Jy  ^nsed^ish  person,  helping  everyone  that  needs  helo.  Leone  is 
rightfully  very  proud  of  her  children. 

Wilford,  next  in  line  of  Leone's  children,  has  always  been  the  good  dependable,  easy 
going  fellow  that  he  is  today.  But  he  is  not  so  easy  going  that  he  does  not  do  his 
many  jobs  well.  He  is  Fire  Chief  in  his  section  of  Phoenix,  and  is  a  loyal  Latter- 
day  Saint,  and  will  not  allow  smoking  in  his  office.  The  men  under  him  like  and  re¬ 
spect  him. .  About  two  or  three  years  ago  some  men  were  digging  a  deep  ditch  on  a  con¬ 
struction  job,  and  a  big  section  of  dirt  wall  caved  in  on  the  workers,  almost  burying 
them  alive,  only  heads  left  sticking  out.  Wilford  was  there,  and  he  saw  another  big 
section  of  dirt  just  ready  to  cave  in  and  finish  the  job  of  covering  the  workers  below. 

He  managed  to  put  his  weight  against  the  threatening  wall  and  held  it  back  by  main 
force  for  over  an  hour  in  108  degree  heat,  before  anyone  came  to  relieve  him.  When 
help  did  come,  he  collapsed  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Like  the  rest  of  Lelia's  children,  Wilford  has  a  beautiful  singing  voice,  and  for 
a  while  he  sang  with  a  quartette  over  the  radio;  still  sings  in  the  choir.  He  has  a 
good  wife,  Ruth,  and  two  fine  sons.  The  older  one,  who  is  now  19,  will  go  on  a  mission 
soon.  I  never  get  to  be  v/ith  Leone's  children  since  they  have  married,  and  v/hen  I 

wrote  to  some  of  them  to  send  me  some  details  of  the  different  ones,  each  one  said, 

"You  just  have  to  know  Wilford  to  appreciate  him."  He  evidently  has  some  qualities 
that  can't  be  described  on  paper — strength  of  character,  his  gentleness  and  kindness, 
and  certain  qualities  of  personality  that  sets^iiim  apart. 

Billy,  also  on  the  Phoenix  Fire  Department  and  Chief  in  his  district,  is  the  fam¬ 
ily  genealogist.  He  has  converted  his  fine  wife  and  they  have  two  beautiful  little 

daughters.  They  are  both  church  workers,  and  go  to  the  Temple  regularly.  Billy  is 

quite  an  authority  on  research  and  gathering  information  on  ancestors.  He  is  very- 
accurate  and  methodical  in  taking  down  his  information  at  the  Genealogical  library. 

Nina,  Leona's  second  girl,  is  married  to  Joe  Farrington.  She  has  worked  for  a 
Doctor  Bob  Barker  for  14  years,  and  they  all  come  to  her  for  advice,  even  the  doctor. 

She  is  a  beautiful  talented  woman,  and  her  husband  is  a  handsome  man.  Doctor  Barker 
says  she  has  a  quick  keen  brain,  and  uses  it. 

Marva  is  Leone's  youngest.  She  and  Von  Whitmer,  her  husband,  have  three  boys. 

Her  family  and  work  in  the  ward  keep  her  more  than  busy.  When  I  asked  about  Marva, 
someone  said,  "Oh,  she's  brother  and  sister,  father  and  mother,  newsboy  and  scout 
master,  baby  sitter  and  taxi  driver  for  everybody  who  needs  it."  I  have  heard  that 
the  world  is  full  of  two  types  of  people,  Lifters  and  Leaners,  and  from  what  I  hear, 

I  would  guess  Marva  is  one  of  the  Lifters — which  speaks  well  for  her. 

About  Marva 's  boys — Marva 's  sons  are  Dave,  the  oldest,  planning  on  going  to  B.Y.U. 
next  year;  Tommie,  Leone  says  a  real  Romeo,  and  very  lovable;  and  Joey,  the  youngest, 
an  unpredictable  live  wife.  Her  husband  is  a  good,  slow  and  easy,  gentle  type  man. 

This  is  briefly  the  story  of  Leone's  family  of  children.  She  had  nine  grand¬ 
children,  and  her  husband  Chris,  is  an  invalid  just  now.  He  has  been  in  the  hospital 
with  a  serious  heart  attack,  but  was  at  home  again,  but  very  weak  the  last  time  I  heard 


from  Leone.  Wheat  germ  oil  is  the  heart  food— to  prevent  heart  attacks,  or  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  after  a  heart  attack— —though  most  doctors  do  not  recommend  it.  Two  doctors  in 
Canada— brothers ,  were  the  ones  that  found  what  a  wonderful  heart  medicine— or  food— 
it  is.  It  begins  to  look  like  the  modern  doctors  want  us  to  stay  sick,  so  they  can 
make  more  money.  When  Someone  does  find  an  effective  remedy  they  will  not  accept  it. 

Nert  in  Lelia's  family  is  Mark  (Marcus  Alvin).  He  and  Cecil  were  great  friends 
when  they  were  small  and  in  their  early  teens.  They  enjoyed  going  fishing  together, 
but  we  usually  lived  quite  a  distance  apart,  and  their  fishing  trips  were  far  between. 
Mark  was  a  good  natured,  lovable  fellow  as  a  boy.  He  found  a  good  girl,  Odell  Goode, 
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they  have  a  fine  son  Wayne.  (1970),  Spring,  Mark  died  early  this  year.) 

Iydia,  next  in  Lelia' s  family,  was  a  kind,  sweet,  lovable  girl — pretty  and 
charming.  She  married  a  handsome  young  fellow  named  James  Yancy,  but  his  character 
didn't  seem  to  measure  up  to  his  good  looks.  He  was  probably  too  good  looking,  and 
Lydia  was  left  alone  much  of  the  time.  When  she  wanted  to  go  "to  her  mother's,  she 
had  to  walk,  quite  a  long  distance.  She  finally  separated  from  him,  and  then  he 
wouldn't  leave  her  alone.  Later,  she  found  a  fine  'fellow  and  married  him — Clyde 
Stokes.  They  had  a  few  happy  years  together,  but  he  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
not  in  the  best  of  health.  For  five  or  six  years  he  ran  the  Mule  Train  down  the 
Bright  Angel  trail  to  the  bottom  of  Grand  Canyon  and  back,  and  loved  it.  Then  he 
had  some  sort  of  stroke,  went  to  the  Veteran's  Hosoital  near  Prescott,  and  died 
within  a  few  weeks.  Lydia  did  not  live  but  two  or  three  years  after  this,  either. 

So  most  of  Lelia's  children  are  on  the  other  side,  and  she  is  there  with  them — she 
just  went  to  sleep,  Erma  said — early  in  1970. 

Erma  took  care  of  Lelia  after  Lydia  was  gone,  and  it  was  quite  a  job.  Her  mind 
was  O.K.,  but  she  couldn't  read  or  write,  and  couldn't  even  stand  alone  the  last 
few  months,  she  was  so  weak.  Last  summer,  when  Verna  and  her  husband  were  in  Arizona 
,  Leone  went  back  with  them  as  far  as  Hopkinsville,  where  she  stayed  for  two  weeks  and 
took  care  of  Lelia,  so  as  to  give  Erma  a  little  rest.  She  said  Erma  had  her  mother  a 
bit  spoiled.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Erma  is  a  good  patient  soul.  So,  we  all  feel  it 
was  a  blessing  when  our  little  Lelia  just  slipped  away. 


MORE  ABOUT  LELIA'S  FAMILY 
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I^dla,  Lelia's  7th  and  youngest  child,  worked  at  Babbitt's  big  department  store 
at  Grand  Canyon  when  her  husband  Clyde  was  running  the  mule  train.  Iydia  was  a  firm 
believer  in  herbs  and  simple  remedies,  and  helped  a  lot  of  people  while  she  worked 
there.  They  loved  her,  and  nicknamed  her  "Herby",  but  she  didn't  resent  it  at  all. 

Clyde  was  a  fine  lovable  fellow.  He  had  been  left  a  semi- invalid  from  the  years  he 
was  in  the  army.  After  Clyde's  death,  Lydia  moved  to  Hopkinsville,  on  Hill  Street, 
near  where  Erma  and  Mark  loved.  She  bought  a  little  home  there,  and  Lelia  lived  with 
her.  She  was  interested  in  hunting  up  Clyde's  family,  who  lived  near,  and  in  getting 
their  records  on  family  group  sheets  ready  to  send  to  the  temple.  She  was  very  success¬ 
ful  in  this,  and  enjoyed  it.  Then  she  became  ill,  and  finally  passed  away.  Lelia  then 
went  to  live  with  Erma.  Lelia  was  not  well,  and  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  fin¬ 
ally  could  not  walk  at  all— couldn 1 1  even  stand  alone ,  and  Erma  had  to  carry  her  from 
her  bed  to  a  rocking  chair  every  morning;  then  back  to  the  bed  in  the  evening.  Besides, 
she  had  to  take  her  to  the  toilet  several  times  through  the  day  and  at  night. 

When  Leone  was  there  taking  care  of  Lelia  for  two  weeks,  she  said  Lelia  didn't 
look  very  heavy  (85  lbs),  so  little  and  thin,  but  when  you  had  to  carry  her,  she  seem¬ 
ed  to  weigh  200,  and  she  couldn't  see  how  Erma  could  Dossibly  do  that  every  day  and 
night,  week  after  week.  Actually,  it  was  almost  more  than  she  could  do.  and  Erma  de¬ 
veloped  a  pain  in  her  shoulders  and  in  the  back  of  her  neck.  She  said  she  prayed  fer¬ 
vently  that  it  would  leave  her,  and  that  she  could  stay  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
her  mother  as  long  as  she  lived;  and  her  prayers  were  answered.  For  a  while  Lelia  could 
read  and  write,  and  in  this  way  she  passed  the  time  away,  but  finally  she  could  do 
neither,  and  her  mind  wandered,  and  she  thought  Erma  was  Sadie.  For  five  days  before 
she  died  she  slept  almost  all  the  time  day  and  night,  and  then  on  Thursday  morning  , 
around  the  first  of  May,  Erma  had  put  her  in  her  chair,  and  she  said  she  felt  tired 
and  sleepy,  and  would  like  to  go  back  to  bed.  Erma  took  her  and  put  her  back  in  bed 
about  7:30,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She  went  to  sleep,  and  Erma  noticed  that  her  fore¬ 
head  was  cold  and  sweaty.  Her  breathing  grew  weaker  and  finally  stopped  entirely,  and 
she  was  gone.  What  a  wonderful  and  easy  way  to  go  1  Easy  for  eveiyone  concerned — not 
even  sad — just  the  spirit  released  from  the  little  worn  out  body. 

Erma  said  it  was  a  beautiful  funeral.  The  Branch  President  of  our  Church  there  in 
Hopkinsville  gave  a  real  good  talk,  and  Webster  Armstrong's  two  sweet  girls  Sue  and 
Louise,  sang  "Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere"  and  "Beyond  the  Sunset."  There  were  lots  of 
flowers,  and  Erma  said  Lelia  looked  lik^  a  doll,  so  little  and  peaceful  looking,  and  she 
wished  we  could  have  seen  her. 

Erma  can  have  a  perfectly  clear  conscience,  that  she  cared  for  her  mother  faithful¬ 
ly  to  the  last  minute,  even  when  the  task  had  become  almost  impossible.  The  funeral, 
the  talk,  the  songs  and  everything  were  probably  just  as  Lelia  would  have  liked  it. 

And  now  I  will  record  a  few  things  about  Erma's  and  Laney's  children:  Their  old¬ 
est  child,  Gwenneth  Alma,  born  1926,  married  Austin  Allen  Tharpe,  and  they  have  five 
children:  David  Allen,  Gary  Thompson,  Carol  Ann — all  three  married,  and  two  at  home: 
Jackie  Walker  and  Janet  Gwyn. 

Their  second  child,  Edith  El wanda,  married  Thomas  R.  Cowan,  and  they  have  one  little 
girl,  Julia,  age  9. 

Kenneth  Lowell,  their  first  son,  and  third  child,  married  Martha  Goode,  and  they 
have  three  children:  Allison,  7;  Nancy  Ann,  4j  and  Lowell,  3* 

Their  fourth  and  youngest,  Vera  Vernell,  married  James  Franklin  Gilkey ,  and  they 
have  two  boys,  James  Franklin  Jr.  (born  1961)  and  Philip  Arthur  (born  1963),  and  Laura 
Kaye,  now  3  years  old. 

Gwen's  oldest  boy  David,  boro  1946,  married  Betsey  Adcock.  They  wanted  children 
so  badly,  but  failing,  they  have  adopted  a  little  boy  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  He  will 
soon  be  a  year  old.  His  name  is  Anthony.  They  had  to  go  through  a  routine  of  ques¬ 
tioning  concerning  their  families  and  their  background,  to  see  if  they  were  worthy  to 
adopt  a  child,  and  in  all  of  their  families,  their  in-laws,  etd,  not  one  of  them  drink, 
and  only  one  smokes.  Tbe  Doctor  that  questioned  them  said  they  had  the  best  standards 
of  any  family  they  had  investigated.  And  Betsey  has  four  married  sisters  with  children. 
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It  was  a  good  record  for  two  big  families. 

David  finished  college  in  Clarksville.  They  live  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee  now, 
where  David  15  manager  of  Kroger's  grocery  there-a  chain  store. 

Gwen  s  next  oldest,  Gary  Thompson,  born  1948,  lives  in  Clarksville.  He  will 
fin  sh  college  this  term.  His  wife  Linda  Simpson  works  in  the  office  at  Sears  in 
Clarksville,  and  he  works  part  time  for  Kroger's  there.  Gary  is  good  in  all  his 
studies,  and  is  a  real  handsome  fellow. 

Gwen's  third  child,  Carol  Ann,  who  married  Larry  Fritz,  has  two  children,  Jennie 
Sue,  2  years  old,  and  a  baby  boy  Jay  Allen,  now  3  months.  Carol  is  a  rood  wife  and 
mother  and  a  good  homemaker. 

Jacky  and  Janet  are  still  at  home;  Jacky  16  and  Janet  11,  and  though  Gwen  has  had 
five  children  and  is  a  grandmother,  she  still  looks  young  and  pretty. 


Erma  says  Lizzie  Carmack  Fuller  and  her  husband  Lawson  come  to  visit  them  often. 

Lav; son  has  a  big  apple  orchard  and  keens  them  supplied  with  apples. 

Erma  also  reports  that  Norman's  boy  Lovan  and  his  wife  Mae  come  often  to  visit, 
and  says  of  them,  "They  are  such  good  peoole." 

Laney ,  Erma's  husband,  is  a  real  gardener.  She  says  she  has  bottled  string  beans, 
and  limas,  sauash,  okra,  tomatoes  and  juice,  cucumbers,  beets  and  com;  and  that  they 
have  a  fine  patch  of  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  have  given  away  loads  of  every¬ 
thing  with  plenty  left.  That  is  quite  an  accomplishment;  I  know,  because  I've  tried  it. 


The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Arizona  Gazette  June  22,  1966: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette:  "It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would  assist 
me  in  paying  public  tribute  to  four  men  who,  in  what  they  consider  the  normal  course  of 
a  day's  work,  worked  themselves  to  a  state  of  collapse  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  3 
men  who  were  complete  strangers  to  them.  The  men  I  am  referring  to  are  the  four  city 
firemen  who  rescued  the  men  trapped  by  the  cave-in  of  a  construction  ditch  early  last 
week.  I  had  firsthand  awareness  of  this  because  I  was  called  to  treat  these  men  when 
they  were  brought  to  the  hospital  after  their  successful  rescue  effort." 

"As  you  will  recall,  this  incident  occurred  at  mid-day  when  the  temperature  was 
approximately  108  degrees.  In  that  heat  these  men  expended  continuous  strenuous  phys¬ 
ical  effort  for  approximately  one  hour  without  letup  until  the  trapped  workers  were  res¬ 
cued.  As  your  picture  depicted  so  clearly,  Capt.  Durham  braced  himself  across  the 
ditch  as  a  human  ’wedge  to  prevent  the  weakened  side  walls  of  the  ditch  from  further  en¬ 
gulfing  the  men,  during  the  entire  rescue  procedure.  When  the  men  were  freed,  this  tre¬ 
mendously  fine  man  collapsed  from  exhaustion." 

"Within  a  matter  of  io  to  15  minutes,  three  of  the  other  firefighters  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  digging  effort  for  the  hour  period  likewise  were  overcome  with  heat  ex¬ 
haustion  and  had  to  be  transported  to  the  hospital.  Only  a  handful  of  the  oeoDle  in 
Phoenix,  namely,  the  few  people  at  the  rescue  scene,  the  hosoital  personnel,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  fire  department,  were  even  aware  of  what  happened  to  these  men  as  a 
result  of  their  extreme  efforts.  Amazingly — and  typically — the  men  themselves  attached 
no  undue  significance  to  their  efforts.  To  them  it  was  "just  part  of  a  day's  work." 

How  unfortunate  that  the  citizenry  of  Phoenix  has  little  or  no  realization  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  tremendous  work  done  by  the  Phoenix  Fire  Department  day  in  and  day  out  in 
their  "normal"  course  of  duties. 

I  wish  to  take  my  hat  off  in  tribute  to  these  four  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Phoenix 
Fire  Dapartment:  Wilford  Durham,  Manuel  Martinez,  Dempsey  Doyle  and  Jimmy  Ad  suns  for 
the  valiant  job  they  performed  last  week — and  every  other  week  of  the  year.  I  hope 
the  citizens  of  Phoenix  will  join  me  in  this  tribute." 

EUGENE  J.  HI AN,  M.D. 
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MATTIE  CARMACK'S 
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fe,»rin*  oeonlV John  ,T?  T*816  Td  John  Hale-  were  (rood  hardworking,  Tod- 

houae  for  hS  far.2^  ^  where  the  ovmer  furnished  a 

davs  2d  r2tfr2y’-  a  ,he  dl<1  tam  work-  Children  had  to  help  in  those 

?Soue“ly  to  subeSStl  °°'  ?  f®"  She  ua3  seTOn>  her  »othe?  needed  h< 

i requen  uxy  xo  substitute  as  cook  in  the  kitchen. 

Mattie  also  remembers  falling  in  the  creek* when  a  lo^  turned  with  her  as 

boenUrnin°lnid°theneiefrr'  °  WashboaI«  ho?  ™ther.  had 

of  water  aft 2  22  litT.  "°U”’  “4  *•  aln0st  dr°™ed-  had  a  fear 

„  +0^®Ln?e  WeJt  t0  Kclly  to  stay  at  hGr  Aunt  so  she  could 

go  .o  school.  She  had  been  but  a  little  bit  before  this.  She  and  her  mother 

T'll*  nS!  dre!+  f°r  ?er!  also  sheets  pillow  case-  to  take  with  her  to  Aunt 
Pu,;  s.  Tien  after  entering  her  in  school  (third  grade),  Aunt  Pu^  bought  enough 
worsted  material  for  two  new  dresses,  one  gray,  one  wine .  She  says  she  learned 
to  read  and  write,  but  never  did  ,flum  to  spel  very  gudM# 

She  went  with  her  cousins  to  the  neighbor's  and  "thought  she  was  seeing  a 
real  ghost  vhen  the  old  white-headed  grandma  that  lived  there  belched,  and  "her 
false  teeth  came  flying  out.  She  had  never  seen  anyone  with  false  teeth. 

She  passed  to  the  fourth  grade  and  went  back  home  proudly,  having  been  gone 
five  months  for  the  school  term.  Next  year  was  a  happy  one,  they  played  "fox 
and  wood  and  "stealing  sticks"  at  East's  place,  their  closest  neighbors.  It 
was  here  she  first  met  Tom  Carmack,  and  they  kept  running  into  each  other  at 
Mt.  Zoar,  where  there  was  a  Baptist  Revival  going  on. 

Tom  kepi,  coming  over  to  their  place,  and  although  her  father  thought  she 
was  too  young,  they  decided  to  get  married,  and  she  only  14J  ‘  They  had  a  nice 
wedding  on  December  21st,  with  lots  of  company  and  food. 


xom  hired  out  to  her  father,  but  there  was  no  place  much  to  sleep,  and  they 
slept  on  a  straw  tick  in  a  drafty  hall  of  some  kind.  But  Mattie  was  .planning, 
and  decided  they  would  be  more  comfortable  in  a  little  cabin  that  was  below  her 
mother's  garden.  They  all  laughed  when  she  suggested  "moving  in",  because,  as 
Tom  said,  there  was  nothing  to  move.  But  her  mother  had  an  old  stove  and  a  bed¬ 
stead  which  she  contributed,  and  Ton  had  a  few  things  he  had  bought  at  a  sale. 

So  Tom  patched  the  cabin,  they  moyed  the  bed  and  stove  and  what  few  clothes 
they  had ,  and  set  up  housekeeping.  Tom  bought  packing  boxes  from  town  and  made 
her  a  dish  cabinet,  and  a  table  with  board  top  and  legs  from  fence  rails.  They 
bought  a  few  dishes,  put  up  a  little  shelf  over  the  "flower  barl"  for  the  soda, 
salt  and  baking  powder,  with  nails  lined  underneath  to  hang  pots  and  pans  and 
the  dishpan.  Later  Tom  put  up  a  she]f  for  her  comb  and  brush  and  mirror.  She 
ripped  up  a  dress  and  made  curtains  to  hide  their  grocery  shelf,  and  later  Tom 
made  her  a  bread  board  and  rolling  pin.  They  painted  the  furniture  red  and  white 
and  they  were  so  proud  of  it.  From  a  sack  of  rags  Mrs.  East  gave  them  for  a 
wedding  present,  she  made  hand  towels  and  cup  towels  and  wash  cloths,  2  of  each. 

Her  folks  kept  them  in  milk  and  butter,  and  they  were  happy  in  the  little 
cabin  till  Tom's  stepfather  got  sick  and  they  moved  to  his  mother's  house  to 
live  and  help  take  care  of  them.  Tom  worked  for  Mr.  East  then  and  took  care 
of  his  mother's  place  too.  Here  Mattie  ripped  up  three  dresses  that  were  too 
short  and  made  her  first  quilt,  with  "maw's"  help.  This  gave  her  the  "quilt 
fever",  and  it  was  her  lifelong  work. 

While  working  there  for  Mr.  East,  Tom  planted  crops  and  a  truck  garden, 
and  they  started  them  a  new  house:  cut  logs  and  hewed  them  for  the  walls,  and 
made  boards  from  other  logs.  Then  the  work  was  interrupted  by  a  letter  from 
Tom's  sister;  he  should  come  and  get  his  little  boy  (whom  he  had  never  seen). 

He  and  his  first  wife  had  separated,  and  she  died  after  a  second  marriage. 

Her  husband,  Childers,  was  mean  to  little  Edgar,  and  Tom's  sister  Bettie- and 
her  husband  Moze  McIntosh  took  him  home  with  them  to  live,  then  wrote  Tom  a 
letter.  That's  how  Tom  came  to  go  after  Edgar. 
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He  was  a  cute  little  boy  and  cane  home  willingly,  enjoyed  the  ride  home  on  the 
a  n’..  in  with  the  family — said  "yep"  to  everything.  Mrs.  East 

,a/e  jie  some  outgrown  clothing  and  ar;  Mattie  was  a  good  seamstress,  she 
ma  e  j  an  some  new  (used)  shirts,  pants  and  keepers  to  wear — all  pieces  had 
o  e  v;a.oiec.  anc  roned  first — a  lot  of  work.  Mattie  East  had  a  sewing  machine, 
so  she  took  little  Edgar  and  went  over  there,  not  far  away ,  and  finished  her 
sewing  on  the  machine. 

A11  t;5jne  Torn  was  building  a  new  house,  in  all  his  spare  time.  His 

ro..  ier  Mar,..  came  none  uo  stay  with  the  old  folks,  and  Tom  and  Mattie  moved  into 
their  new  log  house,  the  first  one  with  windows  they  had  lived  in.  Mattie  proud¬ 
ly  was ner  the  glass  windows,  and  Tom  made  curtain  rods  out  of  hickory  sticks  for 
her  to  hang  her  domestic  curtains. 


They  spent  their  first  Christmas  in  their  now  home.  Tom  went  to  Kelly  and 
got  apples  and  candy ,  and  a  monkey-in-a-bo;:  toy  for  Edgar,  and  they  had  a  happy 
time  watching  him  enjoy  it. 

Her  brother  Millie  came  down  with  typhoid  pever  about  this  time,  and  Tom 
helped  set  up  with  him  many  nights,  until  he  was  almost  worn  out,  then  poor 
Willie  passed  away .  It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  her  mother,  Lizzie  also 
died,  and  Tom  and  Mattie,  little  Edgar  and  Toms  mother  al  1  moved  to  dada  Hale's 
to  take  care  of  him  and  the  five  children  left  with  no  mother. 

But  all  the  work  was  too  much  for  Mattie,  because  she  was  having  babies 
of  her  own,  too,  and  after  Vivian,  Carrie  and  Lizzie,  it  we  too  much,  and  they 
moved  from  her  fathers  to  the  Gilliland  place.  Edgar  was  growing  into  a  strong 
big  boy  and  could  help  his  father  in  the  fields. 

Then  their  house  burned — at  Gilliland's  place — all  they  had  was  what  they 
were  sleeping  in,  when  the  fire  was  over.  But  neighbors  were  kind,  and  donated 
clothing,  bedding,  furniture  and  money  so  they  could  make  a  new  start.  All  of 
Mattie's  pretty  quilts,  of  which  she  was  so  proud,  burned;  but  she  set  right  in 
to  making  others  as  soon  as  they  found  a  cabin  to  live  in. 

They  lived  in  this  little  cabin,  crowded  as  thejr  were,  until  Tom  and  others 
could  build  another  house.  Mattie  always  managed  to  make  a  place  look  pretty. 

After  the  fire,  Aunt  Pug  gave  her  an  old  discarded  sewing  machine,  and  they 
cleaned,  oiled  and  repaired  it,  and  she  got  b\isy  making  clothes  for  all  to  wear. 

Then  Mormon  Elders  came,  holding  meetings  at  Mt.  Zoar,  and  all  were  so 
thrilled  with  the  gospel  message — their  family,  the  Gillilands,  and  many  others 
were  soon  baptized.  She  says  the  Bible  was  hardly  over  idle,  they  were  so  busy 

searching  the  scriptures  for  proof  of  Kormonism.  The  Elders  spent  many  nights  at 

their  place,  and  held  Conferences  outside  in  an  arbor  near  their  place. 

Edgar  was  old  enough  to  work  away  from  home,  and  did  so  for  a  year,  then 

came  back  home  and  helped  his  dad  build  a  bigger  house,  four  rooms  this  time. 

All  in  one  year's  time  Vivien,  their  oldest  firl,  died;  Edgar  got  married, 
and  Tom's  "maw"  died — quite  an  adjustment  to  make,  three  from  their  household 
gone.  They  lived  here  at  this  same  house  a  long  time,  while  the  children,  Carrie, 
Lizzie,  Lewis  and  Myrtle  grew  up  and  married.  Tom  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  good 
provider. 

After  the  older  children  were  married,  and  Ernest  and  Flora  were  still  at 
hime,  and  v/hen  Ernest  was  14,  Mattie  gave  birth  to  another  baby  boy.  She  was 
45  at  this  time,  and  they  loved  and  spoiled  little  Alden  good. 

Most  of  the  grown  children  had  moved  to  Detroit  to  find  work,  and  "time  rolled 
on",  as  Mattie  says  in  her  story;  they  moved  here  and  there  on  different  work  jobs 
until  Alden  was  grown,  and  Tom  began  to  feel  old.  Alden' s  first  marriage  didn't 
take,  and  he  left  and  went  into  the  service  (World  War  II).  There  he  was  disabled, 
and  met  his  future  wife  Mary  in  the  Veteran's  hospital.  .She  has  been  his  loyal 
and  devoted  mate  since  they  married. 

Cecil,  Edgar's  boy — the  oldest  of  her  grandsons,  took  the  two  of  them  to 
Arizona  when  he  came  through  Kentycky  from  Detroit.  By  now  both  were  on  small 
pensions,  and  they  stayed  in  Arizona  about  6  months,  visiting  around.  Then  Tom 
got  homesick,  and  they  went  back  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  2^  years  later  (1946). 

This  paragraph  is  from  her  life  story,  written  from  Kentucky  before  her 


death: 


' 
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"0  i  have  7  living  childern.  0  yes  i  arn  thanlcfull  for  then,  and  they  are 
wood  to  me,  but  they  cant  fill  Toms  place.  I  have  a  nice  little  hone  and  have 
all  kinds  of  improvement,  but  thair  is  a  empty  chare,  a  vacant  place  at  the 
table.  Yes  and  in  my  hart  thair  is  a  empty  spot  that  cant  ever  bee  fi3d.  he 
was  near  and  dear  to  me,  he  was  liked  by  evryone  vho  new  him.  And  i  hope  to 
meet  him  sornday  over  on  the  Promised  Land  then  thair  is  no  partin  and  no  more 
tears.  Thair  never  to  part  any  more.  Amen  and  amen. 

by  Mattie  Hale  Carmack." 
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uon , ^ iS  the  s^P«ndoUS  job  of  editing  our  family  paper.  I 

wonder  if  we  fully  appreciate  nil  it  means.  I  hooe  we  do. 

T*’  already  one  fourth  of  it  has  passed  us  and  gone  back 
into  Eternity,  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  fully  I  realize  the  value  of  time.  It's 
e  precious  s  u  a  life  i®  made  of ,  and  we  will  all  have  to  give  an  account  of 
how  we  have  used  it.  I  have  19  grandchildren  and  55  great  grandchildren.  These 
great  grandchildren  are  born  into  an  entirely  different  world  than  even  mine  were 
bom  in  ,o.  It  is  almost  incredible  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  short 
time:  Price  wise:  Haircut,  then  25d,  now  $2.50;  eggs,  5d  a  dozen,  now  60<*. 

Parents  have  to  be  doubly  careful  in  the  training  of  their  little  ones  now,  in 
order  o  counteract  the  influences  all  around  them.  I  am  so  proud  of  my  children  to¬ 
day,  every  one  of  them  are  honest,  truthful,  industrious,  intelligent,  kind,  unself¬ 
ish,  God-fearing.  What  more  could  a  parent  ask  for?  But  it  does  take  training  in 
early  childhood  to  make  good  men  and  women.  Also,  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  grate¬ 
ful^  I  am  to  my  own  precious  parents  for  their  teachings  and  the  example  they  set  for 
us  in  our  childhood.  They  didn't  make  a  great  show  of  affection,  like  kissing  us, 
or  telling  us  they  loved  us,  but  we  knew  that  either  of  them  would  have  given  their 
lives  for  us  any  time  if  it  had  been  necessary.  They  were  kind  to  us,  and  tried  in 
every  way  they  could  to  make  our  lives  pleasant  and  happy.  One  silly  little  thing 
I  remember,  when  we  girls  would  be  getting  ready  to  go  to  a  dance  or  a  party,  by  the 
time  we  left,  we  had  taken  every  hairpin  mother  had  in  her  hair,  and  she  would  laugh- 
ingly  fasten  hers  up  with  a  nail,  or  nails.  We  had  crowds  of  young  folks  every  week¬ 
end,  and  still  mother  made  it  pleasant  by  having  good  food  for  everyone.  This  is 
a  family  paper,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  my  father  and  mother 
the  praise  that  is  due  them.  I  know  now  that  they  were  unusually  good  and  wise 
parents,  and  as  there  are  greater  opportunities  now  than  there  were  when  we  were 
children,  my  great  grandchildren  should  be  better  informed  on  all  lines  than  we  were. 
But  they  are  living  in  perilous  times,  and  we  are  told  that  the  surest  safety  is 
not  in  bomb  shelters,  but  in  living  clean  righteous  lives. 

In  speaking  of  the  times  of  trouble,  the  Lord  has  said,  "But  my  people  I  will  pre¬ 
serve”.  I  hope  and  pray  that  every  one  of  my  descendants  and  my  loved  ones  will  live 
so  that  they  can  be  called  the  Lord's  people.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  will  study  the 
Gospel  and  live  it,  and  teach  it  to  our  children,  it  wil  not  be  hard  for  us.  I  pray 
dally  that  my  children  and  my  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  will  do  these 
things . 


Later,  April  13,  1970 — I  received  a  good  letter  from  Max  Llewellin,  Flora  Car¬ 
mack's  husband.  They  were  here  once,  and  Max  has  a  charming  personality.  He  plays 
the  guitar  and  sings  well.  I  enjoyed  them  at  that  time,  and  was  glad  to  know  that 
Edgar's  sister  had  found  such  a  good  and  interesting  man  for  a  husbnnd.  Flora  is 
dead  now,  and  in  his  letter  he  told  me  all  about  his  children  and  grandchildren— gave 
me  dates  of  birth  and  everything,  which  I  will  put  into  my  Carmack  family  record. 

He  and  Flora  were  married  September  1,  1936,  in  Trigg  County,  Kentucky,  at  Cadiz. 

They  had  four  children — Max,  Jr.,  the  oldest;  Thomas  Ira;  Pamela  Jean  and  Judith  Ann. 
Max  Junior  had  two  years  of  college  and  then  was  called  on  a  mission  to  California, 
where  he  served  from  1957  to  1959,  mostly  around  Riverside.  As  soon  as  his  mission 
was  over  he  went  to  the  B.Y.U.,  where  his  girl  friend  was  in  school,  and  they  were 
married  that  same  year  in  March.  Her  name  was  Linda  Zebley.  They  were  married  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  Max  and  Flora  went  out  for  the  wedding.  They  (Max  and 
Linda)  live  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  They  have  four  children:  Laurie,  age 
9,  Jeff  8,  and  David  6,  and  Pamela.  They  are  active  in  the  Church.  Max  served 
as  Bishop  for  3  years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Stake  High  Council,  as  well  as 
Stake  Superintendent  of  M.I.A.  He  also  teaches  Seminary.  His  wife  Linda  works  in 

M#I*Tbm!1Flora*s  second  son,  filled  a  mission  in  England  from  1962  to  1964.  Flora 
died  while  he  was  on  his  mission,  and  as  it  was  so  far  away  he  didn't  come  home  for 
the  funeral.  He  married  Ina  Foster  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  after  returning.  Max 
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and  Ruth  went  with  them  for  the  wedding.  Tom  teaches  a  Seminary  class,  also  a  class 
in  Sunday  School,  and  is  first  counselor  of  the  Elders'  Quorum.  They  have  a  little 
daughter  that  will  be  two  on  August  25,  1970. 

Pamela,  the  oldest  daughter,  is  married  to  Robert  David  Robinson  (LDS),  an  Army 
man,  making  it  his  life's  work.  They  have  three  children  Kimberly  Marianne  and  Da¬ 
vid.  Kimberly  is  the  only  one  in  school  yet.  They  go  to  church  some. 

Judith,  their  youngest,  married  Larry  Krispin,  not  a  member  of  the  church,  so  they 
don’t  go  to  church  very  often.  Their  son  is  named  Dale — he  will  be  three  the  29th  of 
June,  1970. 

Max,  Sr.,  has  been  Sunday  School  Superintendent  and  Counselor  two  times,  filled 
two  Stake  missions,  served  on  Stake  Genealogy  Committee,  Adult  Aaronic  adviser,  Stake 
Employment  Director,  Ward  Clerk,  but  got  sick,  and  was  fceleased  for  the  present. 


ABOUT  DAVID 
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David  had  musical  talent,  too.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and  could  play  the  banjo  and 
guitar,  and  sing  with  it.  He  worked  on  the  railroad,  was  a  fireman  on  the  passenger 
run  from  Winslow  to  Gallup.  One  time  he  took  his  banjo  (or  guitar,  I’m  not  sure  which). 
The  conductor  stopped  the  train  so  he  could  hear  him  better.  He  said,  "Oh,  we'll  have 
plenty  of  time;  I'll  make  it  up  from  here  on." 

One  night  Dave  came  home  from  a  dance,  and  he  came  in  my  bedroom  and  woke  me.  He 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  (something  very  unusual),  and  said,  "Mama,  I've  found 
the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry,  if  she'll  have  me.  She's  just  the  kind  that  will  make  a 
good  wife.  She's  pretty,  and  good,  and  smart,  too.  She's  just  right  for  me.  I  want 
you  to  meet  her." 

I  asked  him  what  her  name  was,  and  he  said,  "Sibyl,  Sybil  Lee.  Isn't  it  a  pretty 
name?"  Well,  it  worked  out,  and  she  was  all  he  said  that  she  was,  and  we  all  loved  her. 

They  had  a  sweet  little  girl  they  named  Selma  Pauline,  called  Polly,  of  course,  and 
she  was  an  unusual  child.  When  she  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years  old  she  could  play  the 
piano  like  a  grown-up  who  had  taken  lessons  all  her  life.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural 
with  her,  and  she  could  sew  like  a  grownup  when  she  was  still  in  her  early  teens. 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  still  is,  and  lately  she  has  developed  her  talent  for 
art,  and  they  tell  me  that  she  has  painted  some  beautiful  pictures.  She  received  first 
prize  in  an  Art  Exhibit  in  Winslow,  with  a  picture  of  her  baby.  She  also  won  a  blue 
ribbon  in  19&8  on  a  picture  she  called  "Born  to  be  Crucified'!  Dr.  Bertino,  of  Winslow, 
bought  it,  and  when  I  was  in  Winslow  I  went  to  see  it.  It  was  very  unusual  and  striking, 
she  is  a  real  artist,  and  I  am  proud  of  her. 


' 
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LIFE  STORY  OF  BETTY  C.  HENDRICKSON 


MY  father  always  said,  my  mother  was 
expected  arrival,  and  she  would  get  the 
and  again •  They  were  living  in  Winslow, 
where  I  made  my  appearance  on  November  7 
until  after  I  finished  the  seventh  grade 
and  Lincoln  elementary  schools.  Then  I 
High  School,  where  the  Junior  High  aged 


excited  about  my 
baby  clothes  out  again 
Arizona  and  that  is 
1929.  I  lived  there 
attending  Washington 
had  one  year  at  the 
children  attended  also. 


About  the  only  remarkable  thing  that  happened  to  me  in 
Arizona  was  a  broken  leg  while  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade.  It 
was  a  compound  fracture,  very  difficult  to  set  and  when  one 
doctor  couldn  t  do  it  my  leg  was  splinted  and  I  was  taken  to 
anotnsr ^  doctor  •  With  the  help  of  a  fluoroscope  it  was 
accomplished.  I  will  always  remember  the  awful  smells  of  ether 
and  chloroform. 


Some  other  things  I  remember  of  my  life  in  Arizona  were i 

1.  graduating  from  Primary 

2.  a  trading  trip  to  the  Indian  Reservation 

3.  Grandma  Carmack  giving  us  drawing  and  painting  lessons 

4.  Grandpa  Bushman  coming  down  from  Joe  City  peddling  corn 

5.  Grandpa  Carmack's  store  right  next  door  to  where  we  lived 

6.  Attending  a  show  occasionally,  but  first  we  (my  brothers 
and  I)  must  call  our  dad  at  his  shop  for  permission,  then 
walk  to  there  to  get  our  money.  He  always  gave  us  an 
extra  10^  for  a  "Coney  Island"  (a  hot  dog  with  lots  of 
onions.  My  little  brother  Ross  always  went  to  sleep  and 
didn't  want  to  leave. 

7.  Playing  kick-the-can  on  the  block  with  all  the  kids  of 
the  neighborhood 

When  the  war  came  along  in  1941  we  moved  to  Morro  Bay, 
California  where  my  dad  worked  on  something  vagely  to  do  with 
the  war  effort.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  breakwater,  and  he 
repaired  the  equipment  used.  I  attended  the  eighth  grade  in 
the  small  but  very  good  school  in  Morro  Bay.  The  eighth  grade 
was  the  last  year  in  this  school  and  then  everyone  commuted  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  by  bus.  Since  the  war  was  on  the  faculty 
decided  the  seniors  would  not  have  the  annual  ditch  day  and  we 
were  very  disappointed.  I  don't  know  who  suggested  it,  but  we 
decided  to  have  one  anyway  without  the  teacher's  knowledge  or 
permission.  It  came  off  beautifully  and  we  had  a  great  time 
by  rowing  over  to  the  peninsula  and  cooking  something  to  eat. 

But  soon  some  kids  came  over  and  told  us  we'd  better  get  back — 
that  the  principal  was  really  upset.  We  did  go  back  and  we  were 
herded  into  an  office  and  alternately  left  there  and  lectured 
to.  They  hinted  we  might  even  have  to  go  to  a  reformatory 
school.  Finally  everything  turned  out  all  right,  though  we 
had  some  kind  of  punishment  which  I  don't  remember.  But  my 
teacher,  Mrs.  Wake,  never  got  over  her  disappointment  in  my 
taking  part.  In  light  of  the  liberties  students  of  schools 
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take  today  I  think  we  were  handled  correctly. 

My  family  moved  to  the  Pleasant  Hills  area  between  Concord 
and  Walnut  Creek  in  California  after  this  year  in  Morro  Bay. 

The  three  years  I  spent  at  Diablo  High  were  not  the  happiest  of 
yea5>s  *  ^  ^ound  it  very  difficult  to  make  friends  in 
that  large  school  and  I  suppose  that's  why  I  went  steady  with  one 
fellow  for  the  three  years . 

When  we  moved  back  to  San  Luis  Obispo  I  felt  at  home  as 
some  of  the  kids  I  went  to  school  with  in  Morro  Bay  were  there 
and  my  senior  year  of  High  School  was  fun.  I  also  attended 
San  Luis  Obispo  Junior  College  one  year.  It  was  held  at  the 
High  School  Campus.  It  was  during  these  two  years  that  I  was 
Green  and  Gold  Ball  Queen  in  MIA  and  I  ran  for  Fiesta  Queen. 

I  made  a  good  showing  but  came  in  second  and  this  allowed  me 
to  ride  as  a  princess  on  the  queen's  float. 

Then  it  was  Brigham  Young  University  for  me  for  one  year 
and  a  quarter  and  then  I  remained  home  in  Santa  Barbara  where 
I  met  Monte,  my  future  husband.  His  girlfriend  was  at  the  "Y" 
and  as  they  say:  "absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  for 
someone  else",  he  soon  broke  up  with  her  and  we  were  married 
September  8,  1950 ,  in  the  St.  George  Temple. 

The  Korean  War  was  on  at  this  time  and  after  Christmas  of 
that  year  Monte  joined  the  Air  Force  for  four  years  in  order 
not  to  be  drafted.  Later  we  purchased  a  house  trailer  and 
pulled  it  back  to  Illinois  where  Monte  was  stationed.  The 
trip  was  really  a  nightmare.  We  had  several  close  calls  with 
blow-outs  on  the  trailer  tires  and  found  tires  very  precious 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  because  of  the  war.  Monte  had 
been  feeling  ill  when  we  left  and  finally  became  to  sick  to 
continue  and  had  to  be  hospitalized  in  the  Veterans  Hospital 
in  Amarillo,  Texas.  That  left  me  in  a  strange  town  having 
to  pull  and  park  a  house  trailer  we  had  owned  only  a  few  days. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go  I  just  sat  down  and 
cried.  Faith  and  moral  stamina  come  to  the  fore  when  needed 
and  I  found  a  park  and  some  helpful  men.  The  trailer  heater 
was  not  working  properly  and  I  was  so  cold  I  couldn* t  sLeep  at 
night  and  would  look  forward  to  going  to  the  hospital  to  see 
Monte  and  warm  up. 

After  three  days  we  were  ready  to  continue  and  all  went 
pretty  well  until  we  hit  snow  and  ice  in  Missouri  on  Route  66 
and  became  stuck,  but  finally  worked  out  and  we  continued  slowly 
to  Bellville ,  Illinois.  The  day  after  we  arrived  Terry  was 
born  prematurely.  The  owner  of  the  trailer  park  always  said  it 
was  because  in  blocking  the  trailer  it  was  dropped  several 
times  with  me  in  it.  However,  when  we  were  finally  able  to 
take  our  baby  home  I  used  to  just  stand  and  look  at  her  and 
shed  a  few  tears  that  the  Lord  blessed  us  with  a  fine  little 
one.  The  first  child  is  really  a  marvel  to  young  parents. 
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As  you  might  expect,  the  time  did  come  that  Monte  had  to 
go  overseas.  He  spent  eighteen  months  in  Japan,  during  which 
time  our  second  daughter  Jan  was  born  and  he  didn’t  see  her 
until  she  was  a  year  old.  During  this  time  she  became  afraid  of 
men  since  she  had  no  daddy  in  the  home,  so  it's  understandable 
that  it  took  awhile  before  she  would  accept  her  daddy  when  he 
returned.  Terry  and  I  counted  the  days  until  he  would  be  with 
us  again. 

We  were  lucky  to  be  stationed  in  Victorville,  California 
after  Monte’s  return  for  his  last  year  of  service  time.  It 
was  only  three  and  a  half  hours  from  home  and  it  was  while  we 
were  still  in  the  service  that  we  purchased  the  site  of  our 
future  home  in  Santa  Barbara  on  Ridgeview  Road.  The  next  two 
years  were  very  bus y/  for  Monte  and  I  literally,  with  the  help 
of  an  older  retired  man,  built  our  house.  With  his  know  how 
and  our  strength  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  I  think.  It  took  us 
some  years  to  furnish  it  like  we  wanted  but  we  were  happy  to 
be  in  it  and  proud  too.  During  this  building  period  I  was 
Ward  Primary  President  too,  so  I  didn't  have  much  extra  time. 

Monte  went  back  to  work  for  his  dad  after  his  discharge 
from  the  service  and  they  worked  together  beautifully  to  defy 
the  saying  that  members  of  the  same  family  should  not  work 
together.  The  business  is  a  grave  monument  and  grave  vault 
business  which  A.  H.  Hendrickson  opened  in  the  spring  of  1931* 

In  1963  Monte  was  made  a  partner  in  his  folks  business  and  I 
was  asked  to  take  over  the  bookkeeping  duties  for  his  mother 
and  I'm  still  htere  with  Monte  who  resumed  ownership  upon  his 
father's  death  in  1966. 

We  have  added  two  more  children  to  our  family — our  one 
boy  Jed  in  1958  and  another  girl,  Tracy  in  1959*  They  have 
been  just  as  dear  and  as  welcome  as  the  first  two. 

Through  the  years  I  have  filled  various  positions  in  the 
Primary  Association  and  indeed  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
(1970)  I  have  been  Santa  Barbara  Stake  Primary  President  for 
several  years.  I  have  also  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  Relief 
Society  and  Teacher  Trainer  in  the  Sunday  School. 

As  my  children  grew  older  I  realized  I  was  spending  my  life 
in  the  car  running  back  and  forth  to  town  from  our  house  on 
Ridgeview.  Finally  we  purchased  a  lot  right  in  town  and  this 
time  we  had  a  contractor  build  us  a  house  on  it.  It  is  very 
lovely  and  we're  very  happy  we  made  the  move. 

My  hobbies  have  always  included  reading  and  sewing.  Now 
I  enjoy  bowling  once  a  week  and  my  girls  would  like  me  to  play 
tennis  with  them  more  than  my  time  permits.  In  the  recent  past 
we  owned  a  boat  and  camper  and  the  family  enjoyed  camping  and 
water  skiing  together.  Now  Monte  is  building  us  a  cabin  in  the 
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mountains  of  Southern  Utah  and  we  will  spend  time  there. 

We  have  a  daughter  at  the  "Y"  now  and  so  the  circle  seems 
to  be  complete,  but  I  look  forward  to  many  more  full  and  happy 
years . 


~  . 
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John  K ♦  Carmack 
1  WALTER  COVEY  (1750-1834) 

2h  SARAH  (SALLY)  COVEY  (1787-1820) 

3a  CHRISTIANA  (CHRISTINA)  RAGLEY  (1808-1880) 

4b  ELIZA  ANN  RICKMORE  (1830-1901) 

5a  ANDREW  PICKMORE  ALLEN  (1859-1941) 

6a  FRANCIS  ANDREW  AT.LEN  (1882-1931) 

7a  CYRIL  STANFORD  ALLEN  (1905-  ) 

8b  SHIRLEY  FA.Y  ALLEN,  b  30  Oct  1934,  Wendell,  Jerome,  Idaho, 
daughter  of  Cyril  Stanford  Allen  and  I.I ary  Mildred  Haight; 
m  22  Ai.ug  1958,  Westwood  in  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

John  Kay  Carmack,  b  10  May  1931,  Winslow,  Navajo,  Arizona, 
son  of  Cecil  Eugene  Carnack  and  Gladys  Bushman.  She  graduated 
from  Montgomery  Blair  High  School  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  where 
she  participated  in  dramatics.  She  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Foods  and  Nutrition  from  Brigham  Young  University  and  did 
post-graduate  work  in  nutrition  at  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  is  a  registered  dietitian.  She  is  an 
active  member  and  officer  in  the  PTA ,  having  won  its  honorary 
service  award  for  1970,  and  has  served  in  several  important 
positions  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
John  attended  California  public  schools  including  two  junior 
colleges  and  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

He  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  Political  Science  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and  a  Law  degree  from  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  the  occupation  forces 
in  Korea.  He  is  a  practicing  attorney  in  Westwood,  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  active  in  civic  affairs  having  served  in  several  offices 
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Westwood  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  awarded  him 
1968  its  Distinguished  Service  Award;  executive  secretary 
of  UCLA  Graduate  Students  Association;  president  of  Westwood 
Association,  in  1969  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Los  Angeles  City  Junior  College  District.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  having  served  two  years  as  a  missionary  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  and  is  presently  First  Counselor  in  the  Los  Angelos 
Stake  Presidency.  His  other  interests  ore  his  family  and 
sports.  Their  address  in  1970  was  10384  Northvale  Road, 

Los  Angeles,  California  90064. 

CHILDREN 


9a  Lisa  hay,  b  15  June  1959,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
9b  Paula  Rae,  b  20  ITov  1960,  Sacramento,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

9c  Stanford  Allen,  b  14  July  1962,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

9d  Stephen  Allen,  b  4  Feb  1964,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  d  17  Aug  1965 


9e  Barbara  Diane,  b  9  June  1967,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

9f  Julia  Ann,  b  4  April  1969,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


SOURCES 

Family  records  in  possession  of  Cyril  S.  Allen,  7602  Glenside  Dr., 
Takona  Park,  Maryland  20012. 
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Cecil  Ray's  Story 

of  1950?h  I7.pentCona  v^V^  ln  Sa*ta  Barb‘ra>  I  left  f.r  cellege  in  September 
pre-pharmacy  course  Af't  *  niv®r-lty  ef  California  (Berkeley))  etudying  in  a 

%  5  Z  l  l  y*ar»  1  gPDlied  fer  ««  accepted  in  the  U.  C.  Cellege 

in  June,  1954.  "  ”  “  ***  1  ra*»cisce.  I  went  to  Pharmacy  School  for  3  year*,  graduating 

Iarsenh8aSheC^d  Jh“k^iviHS  ia  November,  1953,  I  met  my  future  wife,  Shirley 

She  had  f  *ad  COffl*  to  Santa  Barbara  from.  Murray , Utah,  to  teach  echool. 

She  had  graduated  from  BYU's  College  of  Education  in  1952,  taught  one  yLr  in  Murray  and 

then  came  to  Santa  Barbara  She  is  the  elde.t  ef  5  children  .1  V.  Eugene  Lar.en,  a'phD. 
Chemist,  originally  of  southern  Utah,  but  having  lived  in  Virginia  for  many  years,  where 
he  is  a  chemist  for  E.  I.  Dunont.  Shirley  was  brought  up  in  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  which 
is  located  in  the  Shenandoah' /Valley  of  central  Virginia. 

Whiie  in  college,  I  had  taken  ROTC  training  and  was  commissioned  a  2nd  Leut.  in  the 
U.S.  Armv  upon  graduation.  After  graduation,  I  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  and  began  work- 
in  in  a  Pharmacy  there.  Shirley  had  returned  to  Virginia  for  the  summer,  but  we  met  in 
Au-mst  1954  at  Salt  Lake  City.  We  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  30  August,  1954. 
.Jo  fceturned  to  Santa  Barbara  where  I  continued  ray  work  in  Pharmacy  and  Shirley  returned 
to  teaching.  In  April,  1955,  I  had  to  report  for  2  years  active  duty.  First,  I  had  3 
months  training  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Shirley  went  there  with  rae  and  was  6  mohthSi  pregnant  by  the  tine  I  was  through  there. 
Because  of  her  condition,  I  was  unable  to  go  overseas,  and  was  assigned  to  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington.  There  I  was  assigned  as  Medical  Detachment  Commander,  546th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion.  In  this  capacity  I  had  the  ,iob  of  taking  care  of  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Battalion. 

I  stayed  at  ^ort  Lewis  the  remaining  21  months  of  iay  active  duty  requirement,  leav¬ 
ing  in  April  of  1957  as  a  1st.  Lt.  In  retrospect,  Shirley  and  I  have  always  looked  upon 
our  term  of  " servitude"  as  one  of  the  happiest  interludes  in  our  lives.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  many,  but  to  try  to  pinpoint  them: 

Despite  ray  profound  dislike  ©f  Army  regimentation,  we  led  more-or-less  a  normal 
family  life.  I  went  to  work  at  7:30  and  returned  at  5  (except  for  the  times  I  had  to  be 
officer-of-the-day ,  being  on  duty  at  the  Battalion  for  24  hours).  Most  importantly,  our 
first  child,  a  son,  Richard  Allen,  was  bora  to  us,  ©n  13th  August,  1955  at  the  Fort.  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  being  the  "new  Parents"  and  experiencing  together  all  this  term  con¬ 
notes.  We  had  the  usual  parental  problems  of  sleepless  nights,  a  sick  child — learning  to 
be  parents  just  as  the  child  was  learning  to  be  a  human  being.  Dick  was  the  joy  of  our 
lives  and  an  exceptionally  bright  child.  T©  this  day  he  hah  lived  up  to  our  early  ex¬ 
pectations.  He  is  a  straight  A  student  in  school,  a  Life  (©n  the  brink  of  being  an  Eagle) 
Scout,  Number  1  in  his  seminary  clans,  ambitious  (saving  from  age  14  for  his  college  ed¬ 
ucation  by  working  on  his  Grandpa  Larsen's  farm  in  Virginia).  He  is  truly  a  son  to  be 
proud  of. 

Additionally,  for  one  of  the  few  tines  in  our  married  life,  Shirley  and  I  were  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  Church  during  my  army  interlude* .Shirley  was  Relief  Society  Pres¬ 
ident  in  the  Fort  "Group",  so-called  as  are  most  units  af  Xmy  affiliatesotff  the  Church. 

At  first  I  was  Grout)  Priesthood  Loader,  and  later  served  as  1st  Counselor  in  the  Group- 
Presidency.  Being  an  officer,  I  was  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  aid  to  the  Group,  being 
able  to  accomplish  things  that  the  balance  of  the  Groun  cound  not,  because  most  of  them 
were  enlisted  men.  Just  for  example,  due  to  my  rank,  I  was  able  to  get  us  into  the  prison, 
couneund  and  visit  L.D.S.  prisoners.  (Yes,  there  were  several). 

To  my  eternal  regret,  at  one  time  I  was  asked  to  serve  sb  Greup  President,  and  I  re¬ 
fused  the  request,  feeling  I  was  not  worthy  of  the  position,  nor  had  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  ef  the  Church  and  Dectxrtte.  Possibly,  my  family  life,  ny  every-day  life  and  every¬ 
thing  else  sad  which  has  happened  to  me  can  bo  dntod  back  to  mj  refusal  at  that  time. 

You  see,  I  had  always  gone  to  Church  perfunctorily,  never  really  understanding  the  ser¬ 
iousness  of  it. 
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Anoy  stay  '  At  this^time  °rig^na}1:3r  int«ntioned  explanation  of  our  happiness  during  jay 

t^h^hdd!  L  sSi;ya:af  o^dn^othor  eur  aarriage’ 1  “ ^  th°  “•«*  of 

son,  David  Gordon,  bom  13  Sept  1956  ^  accomplishments.  And  ire  had  our  second 

ically  oroud  parents  of  two  lovely  childmn.  8XPen36  °f  ^  ^  W°  ^  tyP“ 

fror  thecae rviee  Sd  g°+d  thdnfE  d?’  thls  Caai«  to  e*d.  In  April  1957,  I  was  discharged 

bam  S irAn  SV  CiVilian  life‘  1  t0°k  a  «i°b  iB  a  Pharna^  in  Sa»ta  Bar- 

bara  and  Shirley  stayed  at  horse,  burdened  as  she  was  with  two  young  (but  we  felt)  very 

?"wCeSm  iLble*s  J5^?-  ®f  as  ««*  d°  with  most  young  flilies,  except  we  had  1 

involving  my  immaturity,  the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  go  into. 

'  ,  U®  b  +1  u*  ln  janta  Barbara  «ven  purchased  a  home  there  in  1959.  In  I960, 

after  much  heartache  and  soul-searching  in  ay  own  and  Dad's  family,  I  decided  to  return 
to  school. 

I  got  a  job  as  a  Laboratory  Technician  at  UCLA  (I  had  a  family  to  support  so  worked 
about  36  hr*,  a  week  and  went  to  school  only  an  average  of  4  hrs  a  week)  and  entered  Grad¬ 
uate  School  there  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Dept,  of  Horticultural  Services,  later 
called  the  Dept,  of  Plant  Bio-Chemistry.  There  I  took  courses  leading  towards  a  degree  of 
Dr.  of  Philosophy,  Major  field  being  Plant  Science,  As  you  may  imagine,  progress  was 
painfully  slow,  and  the  burden  of  working,  studying  and  trying  to  maintain  a  position  as 
a  Father  was  great. 

ooon  after  I  returned  to  school,  on  March  1st,  I960,  our  third  child  was  bom,  and 
we  were  overjoyed  to  be  the  parents  of  a  girl,  Donna  Lynne.  Contrary  to  what  anyone  nay 
say,  a  female  child  is  different  from  the  very  first,  and  I  treated  Donna  differently. 

She  has  been  a  joy  of  my  life,  and  I  have  loved  her  differently  and  more  tenderly  from 
the  very  first.  She  was  so  sv/eet  the  loving  that  I  couldn't  help  being  in  love  with  her. 
And  she  has  remained  that  way  to  this  day,  her  Daddy  being  so  very  important  and  special 
to  her,  even  though  we  have  been  separated  now  for  2y  years.  And  her  Daddy  has  always 
reciprocated  that  special  feeling  for  his  one  and  only  daughter. 

Parenthetically  I  an  reminded  that  I  failed  to  give  my  son  David  his  just  dues  as  to 
space.  He  is  intelligent;  but  unlike  Richard,  he  ha*  a  great  love  of  sports,  possibly 
engendered  by  this  same  propensity  in  his  Father.  Dave  loves  life  and  wants  to  live  it 
now  ]J  He  finds  if  hard  to  look  too  far  into  the  future,  in  contra-distinction  to  his 
very  serious  and  far-seeing  older  brother.  In  short,  these  two  boys  are  nearly  perfect 
pppositec,  but  each  very  lovable  in  very  different  ways. 

Back  to  the  story:  I  remained  at  UCLA  as  a  Technician  and  part  time  Graduate  Student 
until  June  1967.  I  had  my  ups  and  downs  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  Father,  but  was  get¬ 
ting  very  near  completion  of  my  degree  when  the  bottom  fell  out.  First,  the  grant  money 
used  to  pay  my  salary  as  a  Technician  ran  out  and  was  not  renewed.  This  mean*  I  was  out 
and  had  to  leave  the  University  and  find  a  job  to  support  myself  and  family.  I  couldn't 
then  return  to  Pharmacy,  but  because  of  experience  I  gained  as  a  student  and  technician 
in  the  handling  of  radioactive  chemicals,  I  was  hired  by  a  bio-chemical  manufacturing  Co. 
cnlled  Calbiochen.  I  was  hired  by  them  to  make  certain  bio-chemicals  containing  radio- 
no  tive  Carben-14. 

Let  us  digres*  here  for  a  moment  to  record  a  most  auspicious  event,  the  birth  of  our 
fourth  child  and  third  son,  Douglas  Eugene,  on  June  14,  1965.  Dougie  is  a  bright,  lively 
child,  naewhat  resembling  David  as  a  child.  Incidentally,  David  was  reputed  to  be  the 
"spittin  image”  of  his  Grandpa  Cecil  when  he  was  a  youngster,  and  the  likeness  is  borne 
out  by  pictures  of  both  at  approximately  the  same  ages.  Dave  and  Doug  both  have  brown 
hair,  and  are  darker,  whereas  Dick  and  Donna  have  inherited  the  Scandanavian  of  the  Danish 
Larsens,  i.e.  light  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Anyway,  Doug  has  always  been  extroverted, 
somewhat  show-off-ish,  devoted  to  his  daddy,  (even  to  this  day)  and  all-in-all  an  enchant¬ 
ing  child.  I  can't  tell  too  much  more  about  him,  because  I  have  seen  hi*  only  once  in 
the  last  2h-  years  (from  age  2-£  to  approaching  5) 

As  I  said,  I  took  a  position  as  a  manufacturing  chemist  of  radio-active  bio-chemicals. 
This  Company  was  located  here  in  L.A.,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
jobs  of  ny  life.  I  started  work  for  them  in  July  1967  and  was  an  immediate  success,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  never  had  anyone  with  my  bio-chemical  background # 
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on  a  few  of  the  few  success  Z  ny  Sf«?)  lllnS  0n  thlS  P°int’  but  1  need  to  dwo11 

didn-t0havermy°educationb  Sd  that  1  had  a  problen  ^  V  Sapervi.er.  He 

didn  t  have  my  education  and  for  some  inexplicable  reason  he  got  the  idea  I  was  after 

further  from  the  truth,  but  he  rode  *e  constantly,  and  eventually 
we  had  a  verbal  argument  and  I  wa3  fired  from  the  position. 

.  ,  Tnh1!!  P^0ble?  1  h+d  ay  supervisor  was  probably  compounded  by  an  event  which 

took  place  some  4  months  after  I  started  there.  In  November  1967,  as  the  culmination 
of  many  events  ana  trials  arising  from  my  immaturity,  my  wife  Shirley  sued  me  for  divorce. 
The  courts  grantor  her  interlocutory  decree  in  December,  and  she  left  for  Virginia  to 
be  near  ner  family,  talcing  our  four  children  with  her,  naturally 

Even  though  she  sued  for  divorce  in  1967,  sice  has  never  filed  for  a  final  decree,  and 
we  are  therefore  still  legally  married.  There  is  still  some  hone  that  we  may  get  together 
as  a  family .  The  first  requisite  was  tnat  I  had  to  make  several  fundamental  changes  in 
myself.  I  ve  been  able  to  do  this,  but  at  such  a  great  distance  it  is  hard  to  convince 
Shirley.  Then  too,  finances  continue  to  get  in  the  way.  I  have  been  out  of  work  for  2 
periods  of  5  months  in  the  last  two  years,  and  this  keeps  me  in  debt  up  to  ny  ears.  Con¬ 
sequently  ,  I  can '  t  get  one  cent  ahead  in  order  to  finance  getting  them  back  even  if  they 
would  come.  Another  complication  is  that  the  children  like  it  in  Virginia  very  much,  and 
don't  have  fond  memories  of  Los  Angeles,  for  which  I  can't  blame  $hem.  Nevertheless,  I 
still  have  hope. 

After  some  searching,  I  finally  got  a  job  as  a  dispensing  technician  in  a  company 
called  Mallinckrodt-Nuclear.  They  deal  in  radio-pharmaceuticals:  drugs  containing  radio¬ 
active  chemicals  used  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  After  5  months  I  was 
elevated  to  Branch  manager,  but  after  several  months  of  doing  a  seemingly  good  job,  the 
rug  was  pulled  out  from  under  me  again,  I  was  asked  to  resign. 

Back  on  the  streets!  I  I  finally  landed  a  job  as  a  Lab  Technician  in  Medical  Research 
at  the  U.S.G,  Medical  School.  That  was  in  July  1969,  and  I  am  presently  there,  10  months 
later,  having  set  some  kind  of  longevity  record  for  me.  The  reason  is  that  I  have  finally 
learned  my  lesson  and  have  done  some  growing  up.  I  an  finally  making  use  of  ny  previous 
bad  experiences  to  become  a  near-model  employee.  It  begins  to  apmear  as  though  my  perse¬ 
verance  is  going  to  pay  off.  My  boss,  an  M.D.,  Ph.D,  is  leaving  U.S.C.  to  take  a  much 
better  job  at  a  Veteran's  Administration  Hospital  here  in  L.A.,  and  he  is  taking  me  with 
him.  So  I'll  be  a  government  employee  with  a  good  rating  of  Research  Chemist,  earning 
more.  I  am  hoping  that  with  this  job  security  Shirley  will  decide  I'm  worth  coming  back 
to.  I  am  looking  to  the  future  with  hope  and  faith. 

And  that's  about  it,  grandma,  as  philosophical  and  wordy  as  it  sounds. 

Your  grandson,  Cecil  Ray. 


. 
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man,  my  fathe/started^hts  mech^nicall^  "y  exlstence;  when>  as  a  y°u"8 

family's  last  team  of  horsL  ^^0!^ T'T  "*  ?*”  “I  „ 
became  involved  in  a  life  that  led  him  *-  m,  truck.  Upon  moving  west,  he 

this  occupation.  C  the  8arages’  shops,  and  employment  of 

LaMar  being  the  oldest,  I  can  remember  how  he  was  always  figuring  how  to 

get  a  car  when  he  was  of  age  and  the  different  ones  he  owned,  and  etc  Way^e 

and  beeanrto’thi  k  P°SS6SSed  with  Model  "T"  fever.  I  helped  some  on^his 

and  began  to  think  about  when  I  would  be  able  to  have  my  own  car. 

Finally  I  got  my  first  car  built  from  a  Model  "T"  with  a  V-8  motor,  and 

be  ore  I  could  drive  it  from  the  shop  to  home  (6  miles)  I  was  stopped  by  the 

Highway  Patrol  and  given  a  ticket  long  enough  to  fill  a  storybook.  I  appeared 
to  the  local  community,  "Justice  of  the  Peace",  and  he  told  me  that  if  I  would 
dismantle  the  car  and  never  drive  it  again,  he  would  only  fine  me  twenty  dollars 
and  let  me  pay  at  two  dollars  a  week  until  completed.  Needless  to  say,  I  had 
no  alternative  and  my  first  car  became  history. 

I  grew,  acquired  several  automobiles,  and  somewhere  inbetween  tried  to 
live  the  life  of  a  young  man  in  this  family  of  eight.  Four  boys,  two  girls, 
and  mom  and  dad.  We  all  could  have  been  better  members  of  our  church,  but 
mother  was  a  pillar  of  prime  support  to  us  as  we  progressed  from  baptism  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Priesthood. 

Bless  Grandma  Effie's  family,  from  which  Uncle  Noel,  our  constant  supporter 
in  all  church  and  necessary  affairs  that  he  could  help  in,  to  each  that  in  their 
way  helped  to  provide  this  needed  attention. 

After  finishing  high  school  the  Korean  War  was  well  started.  Wayne  had 
already  joined  the  Navy.  Jerry  was  working  for  Dad  at  his  shop.  Jerry,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  four  boys,  didn't  seem  to  feel  that  school  was  part  of  his 

life  plan  and  January  of  his  Freshman  year  he  quit  and  assumed  the  responsibilities 

of  a  working  man.  I  decided  to  go  into  the  Navy,  and  did  so,  joining  with  my 
Dad's  brother's  boy,  Dean. 

I  guess  this  was  a  part  of  my  life  that  helped  me  grow  up,  lessened  my 
church  involvement,  and  tested  what  little  Mormon  boys  are  made  of. 

Wayne  and  I  served  for  about  three  years  on  the  same  ship  and  spent  untold 

hours  talking  of  what  our  lives  were  going  to  be.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 

together  on  our  liberties  and  visited  and  saw  many  interesting  countries.  We 
were  proud  of  the  standards  we  kept  as  we  had  been  taught  and  in  a  short  time 
could  see  the  impression  that  it  made  with  both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

This  was  the  approximate  time  that  the  automobile  racing  began  to  start  in 
the  family.  Dad,  with  his  brother  Ercal,  and  Bates  had  built  cars  to  race  in 
the  NASCAR  sanctioned  races  in  Paso  Robles,  California;  and  upon  becoming  a  part 
of  the  action,  Jerry  and  LaMar,  who  had  come  home  from  Los  Angeles  to  work  with 
Dad,  started  to  race  also.  Dad,  with  his  brothers,  formed  an  association  in 
Atascadero,  California;  and  before  long,  a  track  was  started  there.  Jerry, 

LaMar,  and  Ercal  were  racing  everywhere  they  could  within  a  days  drive,  and  the 
"Bug"  had  bitin!  Wayne  and  I  would  come  down  home  on  time  off  and  see  the  races 
when  possible. 

Time  moved  on,  Dad  and  Mom  moved  to  Parker.,  where  in  the  early  forties  we 
had  been  part  of  the  foundation  of  a  small  branch  of  the  church  consisting  of 
about  four  families  with  only  Brother  Owen  Bloomfield  holding  the  Melchizedek 


Priesthood.  Dad  was  a  Senior  Aaronic  and  helped  officiate.  Those  of  us  that 
were  of  age,  were  baptized  and  this  is  where  my  life  as  a  church  member  commenced. 

In  July,  1955  I  was  released  from  Active  Duty  and  came  to  Parker  to  visit 
with  the  family.  I  took  a  vacation  with  them;  and  upon  returning,  helped  in  my 
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1  at- or  Je^ryij3S  carryin§  t*le  load.  I  attended  church,  where  14  years 

late  Brother  Bloomfield  was  still  acting  in  capacity  of  church  activities  and 

involvement  It  was  not  long  before  I  became  involved  in  steady  work.  I  began 

o  ge  myself  interested  both  in  work  and  shortly  in  a  little  girl  from  Parker 

and  a  member  of  the  church,  named  Charlotte  Bradshaw. 

•  comes  f™m  a  line  Mormons  that  were  part  of  the  group  that  lived 

m  Old  Mexico.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mae  Bradshaw  Nelson.  Charlotte  and  I 
married  m  August  of  1956. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Dad  as  chief  motivator,  had  started  racing  talk  and 
soon  had  a  track  in  operation  in  Parker.  At  first  they  raced  for  sport  and 
Jerry  being  the  veteran  of  the  group,  cleaned  house.  It  wasn't  long  till  there 
were  several  cars  and  the  spectators  began  to  grow.  An  association  was  formed 
and  we  began  to  race  for  cash  prizes.  Dad  backed  and  financed  cars  for  Jerry 

and  I  and  LaMar,  who  was  soon  to  come  after  spending  some  time  working  in  the 

trucking  business.  He  was  given  a  car  sponsered  by  Chevrolet  dealership.  Our 
early  growing  pains  both  as  an  association  and  drivers  was  something  fierce. 

We  argued,  tore  up  cars,  and  then  rebuilt  them;  argued  some  more,  and  got 
through  our  first  season.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  car,  few 
complicated  breakdowns,  and  not  because  of  particular  skill;  but  just  regular 
appearance  and  endurance  won  the  championship  the  first  year.  Jerry  was  our 
best  and  most  capable  driver,  but  came  up  with  some  costly  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments  and  LaMar  had  gotten  a  late  start. 

We  raced  two  more  years  in  Parker  with  Jerry  winning  one  year,  finishing 
second  another.  I  was  never  able  to  get  above  4th  place  the  next  two  years. 

I  was  successful  and  learning,  but  I  couldn't  seem  to  put  together  a  sustained 
drive.  I  tore  up  two  different  cars  that  others  had  and  I  drove  them.  They 
were  just  not  like  your  own  cars.  Always  looking  for  something  better,  I 
finally  located  another  car  in  a  junk  yard  at  Desert  Center  and  built  a  new 
racer . 

I  began  running  my  new  car  the  last  portion  of  the  1958  season  at  Parker, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  could  see  it  was  going  to  be  a  winner.  The  season 
finished  with  Jerry  as  champion  and  it  wasn't  long  before  we  could  tell  that 
racing  in  Parker  wasn't  holding  up  and  good  cars  plus  drivers  began  to  dwindle. 

Jerry  took  a  car  he  had  been  driving  to  Phoenix  and  in  a  field  that  had 
him  badly  outclassed,  won  some  impressive  victories.  Upon  talking  with  him, 
we  decided  to  shift  our  racing  to  the  Modified  Division  of  the  Arizona  Racing 
Associat ion. 

In  an  abbreviated  season  at  Phoenix  in  1959,  I  had  a  particularly  success¬ 
ful  venture.  My  new  car  performed  as  expected  and  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
trophy  dashed  and  main  events  all  the  way.  When  the  dust  cleared  and  races 
ended,  I  was  the  High  Point  Driver. 

Jalopy  racing  at  best  is  a  "knock  down  drag  'em  out  affair";  and  when  we 
saw  the  Super  Modified  or  Unlimited  Class  cars  run  at  Phoenix,  we  could  see 
if  we  were  ever  going  to  be  able  to  get  ahead,  this  was  the  class  we  were 
going  to  have  to  move  to.  They  are  extremely  fast  and  expensive  and  you  run 
with  the  best  competition  available  short  of  the  U. S.A.C.  itself.  It  scared 
me  to  death  at  first  to  think  of  trying  to  compete  with  this  fast  company.  The 
cars  moved  like  rockets  in  comparison  with  the  Jalopy's. 

A  significant  part  of  my  married  life  had  taken  place  at  this  point. 
Charlotte  had  given  me  a  fine  boy  and  girl;  and  although  things  weren  t  the 
smoothest,  I  felt  it  was  moving  along  all  right.  Charlotte  didn't  feel  this 
way!  I  guess  I  never  took  out  enought  time  to  evaluate  things  myself  and  she 
was  fast  growing  to  dislike  racing  and  the  expenses  and  etc.  that  it  caused. 

We  had  not  been  active  in  the  church  to  any  extent,  and  now  racing  was  going 
to  take  me  out  of  town  nearly  every  week-end. 

I  had  grown  so  avid  in  racing  all  I  could  think  of  was  what  I  wanted  I 
built  a  new  car  with  Jerry  in  my  back  yard;  and  when  the  1960  season  opened, 
the  A. R.  A.  had  two  new  driver  members  and  a  car. 
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,  ^  WaS  as  raising  as  we  expected,  and  it  took  some  time  to  get  problems 

m  the  new  car  ironed  out.  Between  Dad,  Jerry,  and  I  we  spent  all  the  money 

an,  .  me  We,  a  ln  our  new  ver*ture.  Jerry  and  I  took  turns  driving  in  each  race 
and  it  wasn  t  long  till  we  had  people  aware  of  our  "Big  Ford"  entury.  We  were 
moving  up  we  in  A,  R.A.  standings  and  with  our  car  performing  well  the  recogni- 
lon  was  a  ng  p  ace.  Here  again,  at  best  you  have  expenses  and  some  constant 
attention  needed  and  as  we  progressed  it  was  necessary  to  spend  time,  money, 
etc.  in  living  the  racers  existance. 

Charlotte  voiced  disapproval  more  loudly,  and  each  time  we  had  a  successful 
trip.  (I  guess  I  became  harder  at  hearing.) 

About  this  time  things  began  to  happen.  We  had  been  involved  in  setting 
one  of  four  top-qualifing  times  for  six  straight  races.  We  had  taken  over  the 
No.  5  position  in  Arizona  Point  Standings  and  seemed  really  destined  for  bigger 
and  better  things.  One  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  Trophy  Dash  with  Jerry  driving, 
a  car  spun  out  and  smashed  into  the  side  of  our  car  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 
It  came  down  and  rolled  several  times  very  hard  with  pieces  of  the  running 
gear  flying  about  the  track.  When  the  car  came  to  rest  it  was  just  a  smoldering 
hunk  of  bent  metal.  I  was  afraid  to  think  about  what  might  be  found  inside. 

When  we  got  to  the  car,  we  pulled  Jerry  out  and  thanks  to  a  sound  roll  cage 
he  came  through  with  only  a  broken  bone  in  his  left  hand,  which  didn’t  require 
special  care,  and  some  giant  black  and  blue  bruises  from  the  shoulder  harness 
and  seat  belts. 

This  wasn't  the  first  accident  that  would  have  been  fatal,  as  we  had  had 
two  bad  ones  with  the  crash  wall  before;  but  this  time  it  wiped  out  the  whole 
car.'  Without  stopping  to  think  or  wonder,  we  immediately  started  looking  for 
a  good  car  we  could  buy  so  as  not  to  lose  too  much  time  or  points  in  our  quest 
for  fame  and  fortune.  We  located  an  old  chassis  built  in  1956  by  Wayne  Weiler, 
an  Indianapolis  driver  who  hailed  from  Phoenix.  It  had  been  made  over  several 
times  and  I  went  over  it  several  more  times,  and  in  between  problems  finally 
finished  the  1960  season  ending  up  with  the  10th  place  in  the  State,  which  for 
a  first  year  wasn't  too  bad.  Anyway,  we  cane  off  the  season  feeling  like  old 
Pros  of  the  racing  world  and  never  looking  back. 

I  prepared  the  chassis  for  the  1961  season;  and  Jerry,  who  did  most  of 
the  motor  work,  prepared  engine  and  we  installed  new  equipment  that  had  been 
purchased  to  keep  us  up  with  the  big  money  machines.  When  the  first  race  came 
along,  Jerry's  wife,  Jean,  was  due  to  have  a  baby  and  Jerry  decided  to  lay  off 
until  he  could  better  afford  it.  I  tuned  and  prepared  and  was  champing  at  the 
bit  to  go  for  the  Blue  Chips.  The  day  before  I  was  to  race,  Jean  delivered; 
and  a  little  boy  was  born  and  lived  only  a  short  while.  The  funeral  was  on 
the  day  I  was  to  race  and  rather  than  let  it  go  by,  I  went.  I  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  to  make  it  easier  and  I  knew  I  wanted  to  race. 

Jerry  never  got  back  on  his  feet  for  a  while,  and  my  actions  must  be  classed 
as  not  too  intelligent  for  having  gone  at  this  time  to  race  rather  than  be  with 
the  family.  We  never  raced  again  together  afterwards. 

I  came  fire-balling  back  at  it  with  eight  cylinders  booming  and  the  old 
chassis  just  never  seemed  to  do  the  job.  Jerry  and  I  had  talked  with  the  Gibson 
car  owners  about  taking  a  driving  assignment  in  a  sponsored  car,  where  nothing 
would  be  involved  but  talent  and  a  helmet,  with  the  money  split  with  the  owner. 

Of  course  this  is  the  gate  to  big  things  as  far  as  going  all  the  way  in  profes¬ 
sional  auto  racing  is  concerned,  and  at  first  we  were  learning  both  building 
and  driving  skills  and  we  didn't  want  to  give  it  all  up;  what  with  considerable 
money  involved  too.  However,  as  time  went  on  and  confidence  and  desires  grew, 
this  was  the  next  move! 

On  Sunday  afternoon  with  Dad,  we  went  to  race  and  the  car  wasn't  performing 
well  because  of  chassis  problems.  Qualifing  I  had  bad  luck,  with  a  muddy  turn 
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an  a  a  out  mph  put  it  into  the  concrete  wall.  Needless  to  say,  this  must 
aVe  ttk611  °r  s^ou-*-^  have  been  a  word  to  the  wise  to  stop  and  reconsider! 

f  !?  °a  6<^  UP  the  remains,  I  was  conversing  with  Skee-^  Gibson,  probably 
one  o  the  best  car  builders  and  sponsors  in  the  ARA  racing.  He  had  had  a 
Mormon  boy,  now  Bishop  Stapley,  drive  his  car  before  hnd  he  liked  the  individual 
and  his  standards.  He  told  me,  "Go  home  and  build  a  new  car,  finish  5th  or 

ln  P°^nt  standings,  and  I  will  have  you  drive  my  equipment  the  next  year"! 

T  is  would  take  all  maintenance  and  preparation  and  cost  right  away  and  I  would 
be  able  to  move  in  the  best  equipment  and  racing  machinery  available! 

I  came  horm^  planned  a  new  car,  spent  some  time  that  summer  on  the  coast 
buying  the  best  I  could  afford  in  racing  equipment  and  chassis  parts  and  went 
home  to  build  this  new  car. 

For  fourteen  months  I  planned,  welded  and  assembled  my  new  racing  creation. 
The  cost  was  too  much,  the  time  too  long,  but  I  was  very  proud  of  the  finished 
product. 

Exactly  14  months  to  the  Saturday  that  I  hauled  my  old  bent  up  car  away, 

I  drove  in  with  my  new  one  on  the  trailer.  Approximately  three  hours  later, 
the  car  was  a  bent  piece  of  rubble  and  the  races  were  over! 

I  had  been  involved  in  an  accident  with  another  car  while  maneuvering  for 
the  lead  of  the  main  event.  The  car  spun  backwards  into  the  concrete  wall 
on  the  front  straightaway  and  rebounded  down  the  track  as  some  of  the  cars  hit 
me  and  somewhere  in  the  crash  I  had  gotten  pretty  well  smacked  in  the  head.  I 
was  to  learn  of  my  plight  on  the  following  Thursday,  upon  regaining  conscienceness 
at  "Good  Samaritan  Hospital"! !  While  there,  and  during  my  recuperation  time, 

I  began  to  see  and  understand  what  I  was  doing;  not  just  with  my  life,  but  with 
my  families  as  well  and  that  some  drastic  changes  were  to  be  necessary. 

Upon  talking  later  with  my  wife,  I  found  that  she  was  loading  the  car 
and  was  taking  the  children  to  her  sisters'  in  San  Francisco.  She  had  decided 
when  I  left  for  that  race  that  I  wouldn't  change  and  she  was  beside  herself  as 
to  what  she  should  do?  Shortly  before  she  was  ready  to  leave,  what  happens  but 
to  have  her  folks  come  in  from  Georgia.  She  didn't  want  them  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  so  she  didn't  say  anything  to  them.  While  talking  and  visiting  with 
them,  the  phone  call  came  about  the  accident  and  this  came  and  changed  her 
whole  plan.  I  knew  nothing  about  this  till  some  time  later. 

After  coming  home  from  the  hospital,  I  was  to  begin  thinking  about  my 
church  responsibilities  that  had  been  so  lax.  Kelly  was  the  age  to  be  baptized, 
and  I  wasn't  yet  active  enough  to  baptize  him.  I  began  to  do  some  deep  thinking 
and  realizing  what  this  was  going  to  mean  if  I  didn't  prepare  myself. 

About  the  same  time,  a  fine  individual  moved  into  Parker  from  Phoenix  in 
the  bread  business  and  he  was  a  fine  a  person  as  could  have  been  sent  to 
motivate  inactive  members.  We  attended  and  Project  Temple  classes,  graduated, 

I  was  ordained  an  Elder  and  Charlotte  and  I  were  married  in  the  Mesa  Temple 
and  our  children  were  sealed  to  us. 

We  are  active  members  of  the  Parker  Ward  of  which  I  have  recently  been 
called  as  the  2nd  Councilor  in  the  Bishopric. 

So,  "Strange  Be  The  Ways,  His  Work  And  Wonders  to  Petform".  I  started 
as  a  baptized  member  here  in  the  Parker  in  1942  and  moved  away,  falling  into 
inactivity.  Returning  in  1955,  coming  back  into  activity  in  1962;  and  being 
ordained  a  High  Priest  by  Elder  Marion  D.  Hanks  on  February  22,  1969.  May  I 
always  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  blessings  which  have  been  mine. 


Rollin  0.  Mattice 
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THE  SIMMONS  FAMILY 

I  told  of  the  Simmons  family  moving  near  us  and  of  us  organizing  the 
Woodland  Branch.  Told  it  in  sort  of  a  casual  manner,  but  there  was  nothing 
casual  about  it.  It  was  a  wonderful  thrilling  period  of  time,  and  I'm  sure  it 
was  not  just  chance  that  the  Simmons  family  moved  into  our  community.  The 
love  and  the  deep  bonds  of  friendship  that  grew  and  strengthened  as  time  went 
on  was  not  just  a  common  friendship,  but  a  love  that  will  last  through  the 
eternities  bound  us  together.  Gladys  Buck  Simmons  was  an  unusual  character. 
Misfortunes  and  disasters  took  her  possession  but  not  her  courage  or  determination. 
She  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  She  had  a  flower  garden  and  managed  to 
get  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  plants  for  it,  and  gave  us  all  tips  and 
seeds  and  encouraged  us  to  grow  choice  flowers.  When  she  raised  chickens,  she 
managed  to  buy  the  eggs  of  fine  thoroughbred  stock.  She  was  a  real  good  seam¬ 
stress,  and  a  teacher  of  righteousness  for  her  children.  One  of  her  slogans 
was  for  them  all  to  do  something  everyday  that  they  didn' t  enjoy  doing.  So 
when  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  do  unpleasant  tasks  it  would  not  be  so 
very  difficult.  She  had  two  Pollard  children  by  a  former  marriage,  Bernice  and 
Elzie;  and  Bernice  would  come  and  help  me  out  when  my  babies  were  small,  and 
as  she  had  taken  Art  in  high  school,  she  helped  me  out  when  I  tried  to  paint 
and  was  a  blessing  to  me  and  to  our  little  branch  in  many  ways.  The  joy  that 
I  experienced  in  helping  Sister  Simmons  understand  the  Gospel  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  by  others  and  by  the  missionaries  who  have  taught  someone  the  Gosepl 
and  learned  to  love  them  and  saw  them  embrace  it  and  live  it.  Even  washing 
on  the  creek  together  in  summer  was  a  happy  occasion  for  us,  as  we  rested  and 
talked  often.  The  hours  we  spent  together  have  left  hallowed  memories  that  never 
grow  old.  I  appreciated  having  her  children  in  Sunday  School  classes,  and  in 
Mutual.  And  now,  as  I  and  most  of  them  are  living  in  California,  I  look  forward 
with  joyful  anticipation  to  a  visit  with  any  of  them.  Cecil  said  a  while  back, 
when  I  called  him  and  told  him  some  of  the  Simmons'  girls  were  coming  by,  he 
said  he  toas  .glad  he  had  friends  that  could  cause  such  a  happy  thrill  when  he 
knew  they  were  coming.  And  every  one  of  them  have  found  companions  that  are 
worthy  of  the^j and  we  love  them,  too.  And  Bernice's  children,  Alta  and  David; 
and  Alta's  fine,  good  husband,  Dudley  Posey.  And  Dave's  wife,  Henrietta,  are 
carrying  on  the  good  work  today,  1968.  Dudley  and  Alta  are  doing  a  fine  work 
in  South  Carolina,  where  they  own  and  operate  a  Morturary;  and  their  son, 

Steven,  is  here  in  California  on  a  mission  and  doing  a  wonderful  work.  So  no 
wonder  it  was  a  happy  and  joyful  thing  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  Gladys  Buck 
Simmons.  Look  at  the  far  reaching  results  from  it,  and  from  her  good  example 
and  teachings , and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Her  son,  Elzie,  found  a  wonderful  girl 
for  a  wife  and  they  have  a  family  that  anyone  could  be  proud  of.  Billie,  the 
mother,  is  an  unusual  teacher,  and  goes  to  lots  of  trouble  to  illustrate  her 
lessons  and  make  them  effective.  She  is  my  dear  beloved  friend  and  sister. 

Elzie  calls  us  occasionally, •  and  it's  always  a  joy  to  hear  his  familiar  voice. 

He  still  calls  me  "Miss  Effie",  just  as  he  always  did,  and  I  like  it.  It 
brings  back  precious  memories. 


* 
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VIOLET  AND  ARNOLD  AND  THE  EARTHQUAKE 


son  house  m°nths  °ld  21101  We  had  noved  from  the  old  Niel- 

on  the  Ss?  Sdeyo^?  Chu"C^/where  Backy  was  bom)  to  the  big  Westover  house 
?  f  °0Se?h  Clty>  -two  young  fellows  from  the  Indian  Trading  Post 
,HS^+tngS  Cf1°.t0  JosePh  City.  I  think  the  boys  were  from  California, 

rll  n  T  II  tlVeS  0Ut  at  the  Tradlns  Post.  They  came  in  contact  with 
?  .  ^  1  y°un£  foljts  and  seemed  to  fit  in  with  then  fine.  And  it  was 

not  long  till  they  came  back  for  another  visit.  One  of  the  young  men  was  Arnold 
hattice ,  and  we  soon  became  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  liked  him.  Quite 
a  while  after  that,  I  can't  remember  just  how  long,  we  invited  him  for  dinner  at 
our  Place;  and  at. the  end  of  the  meal  he  asked  Violet's  father  and  me  if  he  could 
have  J iolet  for  his  wife.  After  duly  considering  it  and  finding  out  a  little  more 
a  out  his  family,  etc.,  we  said  if  that  was  Violet's  choice,  it  would  be  okay  with 
us. 


And  so  they  were  married,  before  long.  Arnold  planned  on  taking  his  new 
bride  back  to  California  with  him.  It  was  hot  weather,  and  Rebecca  was  not  well; 
we  had  been  having  a  hard  time  finding  a  formula  that  suited  her.  She  was  a  ner¬ 
vous,  high  strung  little  mite,  full  of  life  and  energy;  and  it  was  hard  to  get 
her  to  sleep  as  much  as  she  needed  to.  So  it  was  decided  that  they  would  not  take 
her  with  them,  and  I  was  to  bring  her,  later  when  it  was  cooler. 

'/iolet  had  been  working,  and  I  had  taken  care  of  the  baby  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  I  just  about  worshipped  her.  But  she  was  Violet's  baby,  and  I  knew  she 
wanted  her;  but  it  was  certainly  a  bitter  pill  to  have  to  give  yer  up,  and  we  all 
felt  the  same  way.  I  too1:  her  with  me  everywhere  I  went ,  because  I  wanted  her 
with  me.  Someone  asked  why  I  didn't  let  the  girls  take  care  of  her  for  me.  They 
would  have  been  glad  to,  but  I  guess  I  was  selfish.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  her; 

I  liked  her  with  me.  Finally  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave,  Violet  and  Arnold 
were  living  in  Tujunga,  and  when  they  came  to  the  train  to  meet  us,  Rebecca 
hardly  remembered  her  mama  and  held  on  to  me  and  didn't  want  to  go  to  her.  And 
then  Violet  set  up  a  howl  because  she  didn't  know  her,  and  we  had  a  general  weep¬ 
ing  session.  Arnold  couldn't  see  much  to  cry  about  and  thought  we  were  sort  of 
silly.  But  it  was  serious  business  with  me;  I  didn't  know  Arnold  well  enough  to 
judge  whether  he  would  be  good  to  a  spoiled  little  stepdaughter  or  not,  but  it 
just  had  to  be.  'Whether  good  or  bad,  this  was  it,  and  I  knew  Violet  would  take 
care  of  her. 

Arnold's  folks  were  living  there,  also;  and  I  stayed  several  days  and  we  had 
a  pleasant  visit.  In  foraging  around,  I  found  a  field  of  grapes  someone  had  aban¬ 
doned;  big,  luscious,  ripe  ones,  sweet  as  honey.  Joe  City  didn't  have  many  grapes, 
and  we  all  enjoyed  then.  Arnold's  mother  was  a  good  cook  and  made  fried  light 
bread,  the  first  I  had  ever  tasted;  and  it  was  real  good. 

The  memory  of  that  week  is  very  clear  in  my  mind  and  very  pleasant,  only 
the  dread  thought  of  having  to  leave  Becky.  I  helped  Violet  get  her  rooms  fixed 
pretty.  Violet  has  the  knack  of  making  any  place  look  pretty,  and  soon  she  had 
it  cozy  and  pleasant. 

I  had  not  seen  the  ocean  before,  and  Arnold  took  us  to  see  it,  and  somehow 
ay  first  glimpse  of  the  ocean  mixed  with  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  leaving  Becky  made 
the  ocean  look  sad  to  me  for  years.  I  have  outgrown  it  now,  though. 

The  folks  came  back  to  Arizona  later  and  stayed  for  short  oeriods,  but  always 
came  back  to  California,  and  I  have  made  many  trips  out  there  to  visit  them. 

One  time  I  came,  and  they  had  a  breakfast  nook,  and  we  were  eating  breakfast; 

I  remember  a  big  calendar  on  the  wall  just  opposite  me.  I  was  looking  at  it,  and 
it  said  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  would  be  an  earthquake  period.  Arnold  gave  a 
big  laugh  and  said,  "Oh  goody,  Grandma  will  get  to  be  here  for  an  earthquake", 
and  how  right  he  was  ! 
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dininrr  room  ®  back  yard,  and  Violet  was  cutting  out  a  dress  on  the 

on  the  roof*  or,^8*  ^  there  was  a  noise  as  if  it  was  raining  big  rocks 

va-rd  vhero  Aro  i  ever^  hing.uas  shaking  something  awful.  I  looked  out  in  the 
h.  1f  m,  °,  ,';as  standing,  and  he  had  his  feet  propned  wide  apart  to  steady 
,  ,  .  * e  c.  o  es  mes  were  just  flopping  back  and  forth  as  if  a  giant  was 

ij  16  P°  0O‘  ^ie  street  in  front  of  the  house  was  waving  up  and  down. 
Arnold  was  sorely .disappointed  because  we  didn't  run  out  into  the' yard.  There 

Wa°n  !m'(  co  0?*  ln  ^a</e>  ^t  war>  just  gray.  It  was  a  scary  time  for  us  all. 
f-1-  w^°  n°t  too  far  from  Arnold's,  had  a  big  glass  fish 

ov;l  w  h  iish  in  it;  small  at  the  top.  And  as  proof  of  the  way  things  were 
shaking,  all  ohe  water  and  the  fish  were  shaken  out  of  that  bov/1  and  the  fish 
were  scattered  around  on  the  floor.  It  was  much  worse  there  than  where  we  were. 
The  roof  had  shaken  off  the  building  where  the  radio  announcers  we  re  talking 
from,  leaving  only  the  sky  above;  and  the  records  that  were  stored  on  shelves 
around  the  room  were  all  around  their  feet  and  almost  to  their  lenees.  They 
would  tell  us  when  another  shake  was  coming.  It  seemed  to  hit  them  first  and 
then  us •  It  continued  shaking  at  intervals  all  night.  We  finally  went  to  bed. 
Rebecca  and  I  slept  on  a  couch  by  a  big  lamp  in  the  living  room  with  a  fringe 
around  the  shade,  and  we  could  tell  when  a  shake  was  coming  by  that  fringe:  it 
would  begin  to  quiver. 

Wayne  was  the  baby  then,  just  walking  good,  and  he  didn't  want  to  stay  in 
the  children's  bedroom.  He  kept  hopping  out  of  bed  and  would  toddle  across  the 
room  to  where  his  mother  was  sleeping.  She  carried  him  back  a  number  of  times 
and  tried  to  comfort  him,  till  finallv/  she  lost  all  patience  and  spanked  him.  I 
was  so  sorry  for  him,  as  I  could  sympathize  with  him.  We  did  finally  sleep  a 
little,  and  next  morning  Arnold  took  us  all  down  to  see  the  ruins  along  a  street 
in  Long  Beach.  The  fronts  of  nearly  all  the  big  buildings  were  laying  out  in 
the  streets,  and  there  exposed  were  bedrooms,  often  three  or  four  stories  high, 
kitchens,  parlors  and  ever/ thing  in  plain  view.  Most  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  were  those  that  started  to  run  out  in  the  street  and  were  caught  by  the 
walls  falling  on  them. 


Another  time  v/e  went  to  Violets  was  one  Christmas,  when  Melba  was  a  little 
over  three  months  old.  She  v/as  in  a  little  bed,  and  she  raised  up  alone,  straight 
up.  She  was  strong  and  husky  and  a  beautiful  baby,  and  stayed  beautiful.  Alta 
Walker  Posey  said  than  v/hen  Melba  v/as  a  girl  that  she  had  the  most  beautiful  face 
she  ever  saw.  She  and  Becky  v/ere  both  good  dancers,  and  could  both  sing  well. 
Rebecca  sang  for  weddings,  clubs,  etc.,  meetings,  Rotaiy  programs,  school  functions, 
and  everything.  I  am  proud  of  my  talented  grandchildren. 


And  now  Arnold  is  just  one  of  my  sons.  They  came  for  Mother's  Day  this 
year  (1963),  and  he  brought  a  lug  of  big,  sweet  grapefruit,  cantaloupes,  and  a 
lug  of  luscious  strawberries,  and  a  big  box  of  candy  for  mo.  That's  like  him. 

He  doesn't  do  anything  by  halves.  Not  long  ago  he  took  a  "Dale  Carnegie  Course" 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  They  have  four  fine  boys,  and  two  daughters  that 
couldn't  be  beat;  honest  and  industrious.  And  now  they  have  27  or  23  grandchildren 
and  even  3  or  four  great-grandchildren. 
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LETTER  FROM  SADIE'S  DAISY  (LIVING  IN  WINSLOW) 

Dear  Auntie.  Will  try  and  answer  some  of  the  questions  you  asked  me. 

The  Island  Ray  was  on  in  World  War  II  was  French  Frigid  Shoals,  just  a 
goh  of  Coral,  and  the  Navy  pulled  this  bis  boat  out  there  (without  a  motor) 
an  anc  ored  it  so  the  "Seabees"  would  have  living  quarters.  Ray  was  always 
seasick,  and  the  motion  of  the  waves  made  him  sick,  so  he  set  up  a  pup  tent  on 
the  island  and  slept  off  the  boat  those  nine  months,  come  rain  or  shine,  and 
it  did  rain. 

I  don't  know  how  far  it  is  to  Thule,  where  he  spent  a  season,  but  on  one 
of  his  trips  leaving  from  the  East  coast,  the  plane  was  1,000  out,  and  turned 
back  for  bad  weather,  so  it's  quite  a  way,  as  they  weren’t  half  way  there.  I 
think  he  spent  three  summers  there  (6  to  8  month  stints),  fabulous  salary,  but 
he  said  he'd  just  as  soon  be  locked  up  in  jail  as  go  again,  so  the  last  time 
they  called  him,  he  said,  "no  thanks." 

Ray's  son  Mike  graduated  from  High  School  (about  1968?).  Their  daughter 
Laurie  has  a  baby  son,  and  I  think  they  are  happily  looking  for  another. 

I  have  ten  grandchildren  (one  or  two  since  this  writing)  now.  Gene  has 
four,  Wanda  and  Dale  each  have  four  (three  each  at  the  first  writing) . 

Gene  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Language  (Spanish)  at  Chaffee 
College  in  California.  Dale,  Industrial  Art  teacher  in  Anaheim  Schools.  Wanda 
is  substituting  in  the  Detroit  area.  She  lost  one  baby,  but  has  a  orecious 
little  tag- along  now,  whom  they  all  adore. 

Gene  spent  two  summers  at  N.A.U.  in  Flagstaff,  finishing  his  masters,  and 
we  sure  enjoyed  having  him  near.  His  family  stayed  in  Fontana — too  much  land¬ 
scaping  to  leave,  but  were  able  to  join  him  part  of  the  second  summer. 

Grandma  Charlotte  (Higbee)  is  in  Kanab,  Utah,  with  Gwen  and  Della,  and  Vic 
is  still  here  in  the  back  yard,  occupying  mother's  trailer.  We  look  out  for  him 
as  much  as  he  will  let  us. 

I  am  working  busily  in  the  Relief  Society,  and  Rich  is  active  in  the 
Seventies  Quorum.  Retirement  doesn't  even  seem  like  retirement,  there's  so 
much  going  on.  We  go  see  our  children  often,  and  they  come  home  to  see  us  when 
they  can,  and  we  communicate  by  telephone  (too  much,  Rich  says). 

Ity  love  to  you  and  Uncle  John, 

Your  niece, 

Daisy. 


wmmm 


i 


- 
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MARY'S  STORY  -  JOHN  AND  OZIE'S  DAUGHTER 

Th»™^ft5LtT'1S-m0th®r  Eva  (0zie's  sister>  aled.  her  two  children,  M«ty  and 
Ozie  wa-  in  a  17  V°  W1  hgheir  Aunt-  Ozie  and  John.  They  moved  to  Arizona,  and 

m^ia  before  aCCld“t.>  ™d  «<«  “  invalid  after  that.  She  had  ha^ 

anemia  before  that, . for  some  time,  and  not  in  good  health. 

i  ^  d^d  work,  washing,  cooking  and  everything,  and  ^ot 

HTL117J  l  iath  thou*h  th0y  were  -till  little  girls.  John  say^  Kary"did 
di°1S  cle^ed  house.  They  were  good  girls  and  got  along  fine  to- 

T^\pAfter  they  raoved  to  Winslow  (from  Franklin,  Arizona),  Mary,  whose  father 
Fete  Deffoe,  was  part  Indian,  met  a  handsome  young  fellow  who  was  part  Laguna 
Indian,  Nevin  Eckeman,  and  they  were  soon  engaged.  Soon  after  they  married  they 
moved  to  and  made  their  home  in  New  Laguna,  New  Mexico. 

Nevin  had  been  wounded  in  World  War  II,  and  needed  to  find  a  .job  that  would 
not  be  too  hard  on  him,  and  so  he  found  it  in  the  Post  Office  at  New  Laguna,  though 
it  was  very  confining.  He  has  been  Postmaster  there  for  the  past  30  years.  At 
one  time  they  had  a  restaurant  and  a  grocery  store  in  connection  with  the  Post 

have  done  well  with  all,  though  I'm  sure  it  made  slaves  of  them  both, 
because  Mary  always  helped  too.  In  the  meantime,  they  raised  four  wonderful  child¬ 
ren.  Nevelyn,  the  oldest,  has  a  government  job,  and  Lois  Ann  works  for  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  Both  arc  office  supervisors  and  have  girls  working  under  them. 

Nevelyn  does  painting  as  a  hobby,  and  produces  beautiful  ceramics,  using 
authentic  old  Indian  designs.  Her  work  is  very  much  in  demand  now,  and  she  can 
not  supply  enough  to  meet  her  orders. 

Nevin  Junior,  the  oldest  boy,  is  in  the  Navy — has  been  stationed  in  Florida, 
where  he  has  met  a  special  girl,  and  they  are  to  be  married  in  the  spring. 

All  the  children  had  to  go  to  Albuquerque  to  school  after  finishing  the  6th 
grade,  and  when  they  were  large  enough  to  stay  alone,  they  all  batched  together, 
the  girls  keeping  house  for  the  small  boys  until  they  grew  up. 

Walter,  the  youngest  boy,  broke  his  leg  just  before  Christmas,  and  it  was 
slow  to  heal.  At  this  writing  he  has  finished  High  School,  is  working  and  living 
at  home. 

Maiy  and  Nevin  have  built  a  lovely  new  home  in  Albuquerque,  retired  from 
Government  service,  and  I  hear  they  have  a  travel  trailer  to  go  places  in,  though 
we  haven't  seen  them  for  a  year  or  so. 

With  the  seven  years  Nevin  snent  in  the  service,  and  the  30  years  in  the  Post 
Office,  he  will  have  had  37  years  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  "thirty  rather  un¬ 
eventful  but  happy  years,  and  the  best  of  all,  four  lovely  children,  all  that  any 
parents  could  ask  for",  to  quote  Mary. 

She  says,  "Our  new  address  is  7200  Vista  del  Arroyo,  Albuquerque.  Come  and 
see  us",  and  I  am  sure  she  means  it. 


« 
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Violet's  Family  Story 


children  are^livin^  Arnold  and  all  six  of  their  married 

ooerates  S  aut^vL  ?  t  **  Area’  near  the  California  border.  Arnold  still 
which  makes  it  non  PP^  f1^6’  they  live  across  the  alley  from  the  shop, 
too  far  awav  anH nveniant  for  them.  They  have  purchased  ''retirement"  land  not 

Golden  years"  T  ?.bit  °f  tijne  thinlc:bl2  ^d  planning  for  those 

and  some  renndpit  '  ° fu  a  sewin2  shop  and  still  does  mending,  hemming 

tfin  in  ^  '/°r  OPhefS>  as  wel1  as  sewing  for  her  own.  She  always  has 

tmngs  lined  up  to  do.  and  stays  busy  as  a  bee. 

married  to  Buster  Ripburger,  her  second  husband,  and  they  have  a 
speciai  little  boy  named  Jason,  the  apple  of  his  father's  eye,  naturally.  Buster 
v  muc  river,  not  always  home,  quiet  and  unassuming  sort  of  person.  Becky 
o^P-t  tfme  af  tbe  floral  shop,  and  with  her  growing  children,  and  church  and 
??  °J  +T  is  d^°ft  busier  than  her  mother.  Timmy  is  spending  most  of  the  time  v/ith 
his  father,  ,  axe, . and  Cynthia  is  growing  up  fast.  Eddie  and  Stephanie  arc  in  and 
around  Parker  periodically,  and  Deanna  and  her  husband  Bill  Holt  have  adopted  a 
precious  son,  Cory ,  and  live  nearby  in  Parker  Valley.  Steph  has  a  little  boy,  too, 
is  married  to  a  musician  husband,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  travels  some  with  him. 

All  Arnold's  boys  have  mechanical  tendencies,  though  Wayne  works  for  the 
Metropolitan  later  Co.,  and  he  and  Carol  still  live  up  at  Parker  Dam  where  his 
work  is.  They  have  four  precious  children,  the  oldest  two  are  fast  growing  into 
young^ ladies.  All  of  them  stay  busy  in  church  work,  I  wish  I  knew  what  positions, 
but  io  always  changes  from  year  to  year,  so  it  would  be  stale  news  in  a  little 
while,  anyway.  But  Carol's  people,  the  Lichty's,  live  near  me  in  Paso  Robles,  so 
they  come  over  a  little  oftener  than  Violet's  other  children  do,  and  I  get  to  see 
them  then. 


I  think  Lamar  is  working  in  the  shop  with  Arnold  again,  doing  car  repairs. 

He  and  Pat  have  two  grown  sons,  Gregory  and  Galy,  Gary  still  in  college,  I  think. 
Melanie,  the  oldest  of  their  two  daughters,  is  out  of  High  School  now,  and  Karri 
Ann  still  in  school,  so  that's  enough  to  keep  daddy  Lamar  working  like  a  beaver. 

Melba  lives  near  Violet,  works  and  keeps  house.  Her  two  girls,  Patti  Lee 
and  Debra  Ann  are  both  married,  and  live  nearby.  I  know  Debbie  has  a  baby,  but 
I’m  not  sure  about  Patti.  Mike,  her  son,  did  his  stint  in  the  service  with 
honors  and  is  out  now,  and  working,  self  supporting. 

Rollin  and  Charlotte  have  four  children  now,  and  are  enjoying  the  two  young 
ones,  they  waited  so  long  for  them.  Kelly  and  Patsy  are  getting  to  be  big  kids. 
Rollin  is  a  salesman  for  one  of  the  Motor  Companies  in  Parker,  doing  well,  and 
they  are  also  busy  with  Church  jobs,  Rollin  being  in  the  Bishopric.  I  know  that 
Charlotte  is  busy,  too,  and  is  certainly  a  wonderful  mother  and  homemaker. 

Jerry  and  Jeanie  have  seven  children  no w,  which  means  a  daddy  has  to  work 
hard  to  feed  them  all,  and  Jerry  certainly  does  this.  He  is  foreman  mechanic  where 
he  works,  dependable  and  knowledgable.  The  newest  baby  has  heart  trouble,  but  I 
think  is  doing  better  now,  and  Jeanie  certainly  has  her  hands  full.  Their  oldest 
boy  is  in  the  service. 

Arnold's  and  Violet's  home  is  a  middle-ground  meeting  place,  and  children  and 
grandchildren  come  and  go  at  all  hours.  They  are  proud  grandparents,  and  rightfully 
so.  Arnold  takes  frequent  runs  to  Phoenix,  and  Blythe,  and  even  Los  Angeles,  for 
parts  for  the  shop,  and  keeps  things  going  there.  Then  when  it  gets  hot,  he  gets 
the  fever  to  go  to  the  White  Mountains,  or  Prescott,  where  it  is  cooler,  and  he 
and  Violet  take  off  in  one  of  the  cars,  she  usually  takes  her  hand  work  and  cro¬ 
chets  along  the  way. 

Hazel  says  they  stop  by  and  see  her  once  in  a  while,  which  delights  her,  and 
once  in  1972  they  were  lucky  enough  to  run  into  Grace  and  Manson  in  Winslow  too, 
and  had  a  good  gabby  visit  for  a  few  hours,  before  they  took  off  down  the  hill  to¬ 
wards  Parker. 

What  fun  families  are! 


RAY  HOLTS'S  STOHI 


SADIE'S  BOY 
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Bobbie  and  I  were  married  in  Yuma,  Arizona,  on  Groundhog  day  of  1946. 

C£?e  °uf  the  Greenland  construction  job  we  went  to  the  Sanger 

c  to  Church,  where  I  was  second  counselor  to  the  Branch  President  for 
a  few  years. 

+  f.WaS  ln  the  Kavy  Seabees  for  a  little  over  years,  spent  33  months  of 
a '  tlme  overseas.  Two  years  in  the  Hawaii  area  and  9  months  in  the  Philippines. 
e  W?re  owed  ^rom  Pearl  Harbor  on  an  old  ship  revamped  for  living,  out  to 
French  Frigate  Shoals,  about  half  way  between  Honolulu  und  Midway  Island.  We 
had  an  anchor  on  the  ship,  but  no  motor.  There  were  123  of  us  on  this  boat,  and 
we  were  there  10  months,  building  an  airstrip  for  fighter  planes,  to  land  be¬ 
tween  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway.  When  we  completed  the  airstrip,  we  had  a  spot 
400  feet  vide  and  2000  feet  long.  The  rest  was  the  old  blue  Pacific.  So,  as 
you  see,  we  were  a  very  small  speck  out  in  the  middle  of  a  big  ocean. 

As  for  Entertainment ,  we  had  a  movie  camera,  but  our  power  plant  went  out 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  show .  I  was  the  mechanic ,  so  I  grabbed  a  flashlite  and 
ran  down  in  the  dugout  to  make  repairs,  but  it  was  do’./n  for  the  night,  which 
ended  the  show  and  caused  much  grumbling  and  unhapniness  for  122  guys. 

Tokyo  Rose  entertained  every  night  by  telling  us,  "You  123  seabees  at 
French  Frigate  Shoals,  v/e  will  get  you  tonight".  Happy  thought,  wasn't  it? 

I  was  a  very  poor  Sailor,  we  were  47  days  aboard  ship  from  Oxnard  to  the 
Philippines,  and  I  heaved  off  47  poinds  on  the  way  over  from  seasickness. 

The  Thule  airbase  job  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  at  that  time,  six 
thousand  of  us  vent  in  on  the  job,  and  I  knev  only  one  person  at  the  start. 

I  flew  in,  but  a  large  group  came  by  boat.  They  landed  the  tenth  of  July,  and 
the  ice  breakers  ahead  of  the  convoy  were  breaking  ice  six  feet  thick  to  get 
them  in  to  the  base.  They  had  been  47  days  coming  from  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

We  lived  in  tents  the  first  year.  We  worked  outside  one  day  for  10  hours, 
at  32  below  zero,  and  the  wind  blew  75  miles  per  for  the  10  hours.  We  spent 
3  hours  per  day  average  in  outside  chov  lines,  and  another  hour  waiting  for 
mail  and  worked  7  days  a  week  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day. 

Nov;,  as  for  distance,  we  flew  out  of  an  airbase  at  Westover,  Massachusetts, 
The  Air  force  used  mostly  C54  planes,  and  our  flying  time  was  about  20  hours.  I 
think  our  flying  speed  was  a  bit  under  200  miles  per  hr,  which  makes  it  around 
3500  miles  from  the  Westover  base,  and  I  think  we  are  about  the  same  distance 
from  here  to  Mass.,  which  makes  the  distance  around  7,000  miles  to  Thule.  Travel 
time  would  have  been  around  35  hours.  One  year  I  waited  for  17  days  for  a  plane 
to  get  in  because  of  weather  conditions.  That's  a  long  wait  vhen  you're  anxious 
to  come  home.  I  know  the  pilots  had  instrument  problems  in  their  flying,  but  I 
don’t  know  where  their  compasses  began  to  be  unreliable.  As  for  wages,  I  drew 
'$2038.00  every  28  days.  This  was  in  '51,  ’52,  and  '53,  and  had  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  years,  but  I'd  had  enough.  It  was  a  good  experience  to  have  had. 

Eskimos  were  living  within  a  mile  of  our  camp.  We  moved  one  of  their  ceme¬ 
teries  for  our  construction  project.  Thule  is  still  open.  That  year  when  the 
workers  came  in  on  the  boats,  about  one  third  of  them  vent  to  the  main  office, 
drew  up  their  pay  and  went  home,  never  working  a  day. 

Nov;,  as  for  the  trip  when  we  turned  back:  From  Goose  Bay,  Labrador  on  up, 
when  we  took  off  from  one  airport,  we  had  to  have  two  bases  where  we  could  land. 
This  special  trip,  it  was  so  bad  we  could  land  at  neither,  so  we  came  back.  They 
fed  us  at  Westover,  the  storm  had  cleared,  v;e  climbed  aboard  our  plane  soon  as 
we  ate,  and  vent  on  in. 

About  our  mail  when  we  were  on  French  Frigate  Shoals,  they  would  throw  our 
mail  out  of  a  plane  flying  overhead.  Several  times  it  landed  in  the  ocean,  our 
dot  of  an  island  was  so  small,  but  mail  was  important,  and  swimmers  were  in  the 
water  soon  after  it  hit,  retrieving  it.  Here  I  put  a  bunk  on  the  rafters  in  our 
shop  because  of  seasickness  aboard  ship. 

The  men  in  the  service  and  construction  are  as  agreeable  and  nice  to  be  with 
as  any  group  of  people.  There  was  no  chaplain  on  French  Frigate  Shoals,  none  in 
Greenland 
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THE  M.  J.  BUSHMANS  -  -  1973 

h._  ?r“®  “d  M“son  ha™  *'ust  ”°™d  Into  their  new  home,  the  eecond  one  they 

Orloe  betas  with6™^,  ManS?n’S  l^ihood-buildins,  end  he  does  it  well. 

race  helPs  with  things  as  they  go  along,  and  doesn't  seem  to  mind  the  moving. 

_-+  their  granddaughter,  makes  her  home  with  them.  ".he's  in  grade  school 

Y  *-i  n  ™  W  e^e  ey  built  their  new  home  in  Camarillo — growing  into  a  pretty 

kndparSts^hinktas  yZ',.  ***'*  ^  ****  y#aPS  °ld;  h~  youn»  woys  ^  «>« 

Judy  is  working  in  the  L.  A.  area,  and  comes  home  often  to  check  on  Leanne, 
and  to  see  and  visit  them  all. 


They  are,  as  always,  involved  with  church  work,  but  manage  to  take  time  out 
for  other  important  things,  such  as  family  reunions.  The  Bushman  boys  are  a  close 
family,  and  though  their  parents  have  passed  on,  they  keep  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  and  help  each  other  out  in  emergencies — which  is  really  what  families 
are  for. 


They  come  up  to  see  me  every  once  in  a  while,  and  I  do  enjoy  them — just  wish 
it  could  be  oftener. 


I  want  to  say  a  word  about  David's  family  here.  Sybil,  since  her  second 
husband's  death,  is  working  for  an  optometrist  in  Winslow,  has  moved  her  mother 
OUie  out  to  their  nice  home  in  Bushman  Acres,  and  seems  to  be  doing  well. 

Polly  is  living  in  Albuquerque,  seems  happy  with  her  husband  Pete  Eustamante, 
and  I  think  there  are  five  children.  She  comes  to  see  Sybil  often,  and  they  go 
to  Albuquerque  to  visit  when  there  are  enough  days  off  from  work. 

Sybil  has  been  a  precious  and  loving  daughter- in-law,  and  I  never  forget  her 
nor  my  talented  granddaughter,  Polly. 


I  think  I  wrote  of  the  death  of  our  little  spinster  daughter,  Bernice,  but 
I  will  write  briefly  of  that  if  I  did  not. 

She  had  been  in  poor  health  prior  to  1949,  for  almost  two  years.  She  really 
suffered  from  ulcers,  and  was  on  a  bland  diet.  Then  she  began  to  complain — but 
not  much,  of  her  legs  aching,  especially  at  flight,  and  wanted  to  take  frequent 
naps.  The  legaches  got  worse,  and  finally' ’took  to  her  bed.  When  we  had  the  Dr. 
come,  he  said  she  was  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  was  a  sick  girl.  We  did  all  we 
could,  she  was  so  uncomplaining,  but  she  passed  away  on  December  9th,  I  think  it 
was,  of  1949.  This  was  before  Edgar  died  in  February  of  1952,  and  we  did  miss 
her  presence  with  us.  I  never  felt  that  Bernice  was  a  burden,  although  she  was 
retarded  a  little  bit.  She  had  such  a  searching  mind,  enjoyed  reading  and  hand¬ 
work,  and  loved  music,  enjoyed  the  radio  a  lot.  She  made  friends  easily,  and 
loved  to  go  and  see  them,  was  interested  in  life  around  her.  She  held  a  very 
dear  place  in  our  family  circle. 


* 
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CECIL  &  GLADYS'  FAMILY _ 1973 


string  V+U^  for  Cecid  to  r®ture,  but  he  hasn't  cut  the  final 

hn+h  L  u  t(  d°osn  t  keep  long  hours  at  the  shoo  any  more,  though.  They  are 
ppily  occupied  with  church  jobs  and  the  activity  there,  and  their  family, 


0  4-  {*  ^edr  ondJ  daughter,  and  husband  Monte  Hendrickson,  will  be  back  in 

Santa  Barbara  when  school  term  is  out,  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  they  tried 

liJ1*JSv,f°rl.a  7efr*  With  two  dau?hters  in  B.Y.U.  and  two  children  still  at  home, 
a  dad  has  to  ma.ce  a  good  living — chances  are  better  in  Santa  Barbara. 


John  K,  a  successful  lawyer,  and  a  Stake  President,  lives  in  the  V'estwood 
area  of  Los  Angeles.  They  have  five  sweet  children,  four  girls  and  a  boy,  and 
at  present  a  Lamanite  daughter.  Heedless  to  say,  they  are  up  to  their  ears  in 
activities  of  all  sorts.  John  manages  to  keep  tabs  on  the  rest  of  the  family, 
;ind  he  and  Shirley  maintain  a  wonderful  home  for  their  children. 


Cecil  Hay  is  a  successful  pharmacist,  working  in  a  laboratory  at  the  Veteran' 
Hospital  in  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  enjoying  life  after  a  period  of  uncertainty. 
He  would  like  to  see  his  four  dear  children  of toner,  but  they  arc  living  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  their  mother. 

Bob  and  Adele  and  their  four  are  in  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  is  teaching 
at  New  York  U.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  Anthropology,  and  they  live  a  busy  and  ex¬ 
citing  life,  though  it  seems  so  far  away  from  everyone. 

Ross  is  moving  back  to  Santa  Barbara  also,  going  to  be  barbering  in  the  same 
shop  where  he  was  established  a  few  years  ago.  He  has  four  children  living  in  S. 
Barbara,  and  feels  it  is  good  to  be  close  to  them.  They  are  growing  up,  all  are 
young  adults  already,  still  in  school.  It  was  a  pure  joy  to  see  Ross,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  when  he  came  ud  to  see  me  just  lately.  He's  the  same 
sweet  boy  I  remember. 

Cecil  and  Gladys  are  faithful  and  loyal  children,  have  helped  me  in  so  many 
ways.  Cecil  drives  un  to  see  me  about  once  a  month,  and  used  to  call  of toner, 
but  since  I  am  so  hard  of  hearing,  it's  hard  for  us  to  communicate  by  telephone. 
Still,  they  manage  to  keep  in  touch,  and  I  do  appreciate  it. 
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NOEL'S  LAST  REPORT  -  -  1973 

Noel  and  Itha  have  recently  remodeled  and  enlarged  their  "ranch  home  1  on 
the  creek  near  Atascadero,  where  they  have  lived  for  the  pact  thirty  years.  It 
is  a  comfortable  and  happy  meeting  place  for  their  sons  and  their  families,  and 
all  like  to  congregate  there. 

Wayne ,  at  this  writing,  and  Sherrie  his  wife  are  expecting  their  third  child 
any  day.  Wayne  is  a  police  officer  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  but  they  are  living  in 
Atascadero,  where  living  is  a  little  slower,  they  like  it  better.  Little  Erin, 
five,  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  Nathan  is  a  robust  masculine  child,  so  I  suppose 
the  third  one  could  be  of  either  sex  and  be  welcome. 

Tom  and  Larina  seem  serene  and  happy  with  their  two  children  and  a  cozy 
home.  Oletha  and  little  Noel,  precious  and  obedient,  are  both  in  school  now. 

Tom  is  commuting  2  or  3  days  a  week  to  Cuesta  JCto  better  himself  in  his  job  at 
the  State  Hospital  in  Atascadero. 

Both  boys  and  their  families  participate  actively  in  the  ward  in  Atascadero, 
along  with  their  folks,  both  are  fine  teachers  and  good,  upright,  well-read  men. 

Noel  is  thinking  (faintly)  of  retirement  time,  and  looking  forward  to  doing 
lots  more  around  his  acres  than  he  has  time  for  now.  He  has  had  fun  with  his 
hydroponic  garden — still  experimenting  there. 

Itha' s  mother,  Cleda  Smith,  retired  and  living  in  Arizona,  visits  them 
frequently,  and  fits  right  in  with  everyone,  a  very  real  part  of  their  family. 

Itha  pays  my  bills,  runs  my  errands,  and  grocery  shops  for  me  and  John. 

And  is  always  as  near  $s  the  telephone  when  I  need  someone — a  real  help  and  joy 
to  both  John  and  me. 


I  must  say  along  here  that  we  have  a  dear  friend  and  neighbor  living  in 
our  little  cottage  at  the  rear  of  our  place — Dorris  Cooper.  We  depend  on  her, 
and  she  is  faithful  about  coming  in  to  see  about  us  every  day,  goes  for  the 
mail,  will  bring  anything  we  want  from  the  grocery  or  post  office,  and  is  a 
good  and  willing  chauffeur  for  John,  wherever  he  wants  to  go.  We  do  love  and 
appreciate  her, "and  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  her  living  so  near. 
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HAZEL’S  FAMILY  -  1973 


in  I,!1,!  °Sn  du9d  ln.1962»  Hazel  has  worked  in  the  business  with  her  father- 
in  TcS^  ^+£raChT>  ?  thS  Indian  Curi°  busines3*  ^ey  built  n  second  store 
ti6  6aS?  Snd  °f  1,inslow»  v/ith  311  apartment  attached,  and  she  has  on¬ 
erated  the  store  since  that  time,  with  help,  of  course. 


•  ,  W~rks,  ln  the  booldceQPinE  departraent  of  the  main  store  downtown,  and 

pinch  hits  lor  her  mother  when  she  needs  to  be  away.  She  and  husband,  Gerald 
Harris,  have  had  a. home  built  in  Bushman  Acres,  and  they  enjoy  organic  garden- 
lng  there.  She’s  in  the  Primary  presidency  of  their  ward,  and  with  Diane,  the 
oldest,  in  K.I.A.,  they  are  busy  people.  Susie,  9,  is  their  only  blonde,  a 
sweet  dispositioned,  helpful  child.  Ricky  is  in  first  grade,  a  big-brown-eyed 
child,  full  of  life  and  ideas,  just  like  a  boy  should  be. 


Linda  s  husband  Calvin  is  the  Culligan  man  in  Winslow,  and  it's  enough  to 
keep  tjo  men  busy.  He's  trying  to  do  it  all,  with  help  in  the  mornings.  Linda 
does  the  billing  and  bookwork,  and  with  four  children  to  look  after,  not  much 
grass  grows  under  her  feet.  She  teaches  in  Sunday  school  and  Primary,  and  Cal¬ 
vin  is  in  the  Sunday  school  Presidency. 

David's  a  deacon,  paperboy,  and  involved  with  scouts  and  school — plays  in 
the  band,  and  Cindy  does,  too.  She's  a  lovely  10— year  old.  Daniel,  5>  and  Paula 
the  baby  is  two.  They  live  down  the  road  about  a  block  from  Dona,  and  Philip 
and  Joyce  live  on  the  same  lane  another  block  south.  So  the  kids  all  play  to¬ 
gether  and  enjoy  the  outdoor  life. 

Philip  has  a  horse  or  two,  corrals,  a  skimobile  and  boat,  so  they're  oc¬ 
cupied,  too.  Chipper  is  9,  and  Debby  7,  lovable  obedient  children.  Phil  is 
head  "honcho*'  of  the  business,  under  Grandpa  Bruchman's  direction,  of  course, 
and  Joyce  is  working  extra  in  the  County  License  Plate  Office.  She's  a  capable 
sweet  person. 

Bill  is  still  in  College  at  N.A.U.  in  Flagstaff,  will  get  his  degree  in  En¬ 
gineering  next  fall.  Nola,  his  sweet  and  beautiful  wife,  works  at  the  Arizona 
Bank  just  off  campus  to  support  them,  though  Billy  has  received  a  work  grant  at 
school,  which  helps  some  too.  They  are  both  a  little  tired  of  school,  but  can 
see  the  end  ahead,  and  try  to  keep  their  heads  in  that  direction. 


Hazel  says:  "These,  then  are  my  children  and  grandchildren.  I  am  fortun¬ 
ate  to  be  living  where  I  can  see  all  of  them  often.  We  make  our  immediate  fam¬ 
ily  reunion  at  Thanksgiving,  as  Ion?  as  dad  Bruchman  is  living,  and  it  is  near 
his  birthday,  too,  so  it  is  a  double  celebration,  19  of  us  in  all.  It  takes 
two  tables  to  feed  us,  but  it  is  worth  the  hassle. 

I  am  so  proud  of  my  children  and  grandchildren,  and  if  Don  were  living, 
he  would  be,  too.  His  dad  is  90  now,  still  hale  and  hearty. 

During  a  time  of  sickness  and  surgery  in  1972,  I  came  to  appreciate  my 
dear  children  doubly.  Their  devotion  and  loyalty  almost  overwhelms  me.  It  is 
my  wish  that  they  may  always  keep  in  touch  and  let  nothing  spoil  family  ties." 
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FINALE 

Well,  here  it  is  February  1973 >  and  I  must  get  this  story  to  the  printer. 

I  hope  I  have  not  left  out  any  important  thing  or  person  that  .should  be  included. 
Some  things  are  repeated,  some  lengthy,  and  my  grammar  and  sentence  construction 
is  not  the  best,  but  here  it  is,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  hope  my  dear  ones  and  acquaintances  will  enjoy  reading  it,  because  that  is 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  I  wanted  to  leave  something  of  value  to 
my  children  and  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren — and  this  seemed  better 
than  riches,  of  which  I  have  none,  anyway. 

I  have  many  more  pictures  we  could  have  added,  but  since  Violet  has  sorted 
them  into  family  groups  for  me  and  placed  them  in  albums,  you  will  be  able  to  en¬ 
joy  looking  at  them,  anyway.  I  hope  you  will  treasure  the  old  pictures  as  well 
as  the  later  ones.  They  are  my  precious  possessions. 

I  .like  this  quote  by  Kingsley:  "Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that 
you  have  something  to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
Being  forced  to  work  and  forced  to  do  your  best  will  breed  in  you  temperance  and 
self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  virtues  which  the  idle  never  know." 


. 


MY  MOST  UNFORGETTABLE  CHARACTER 
(What  Others  Say) 

An  Essay  by  Diane  Gustafsen  (now  Goff) 
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J8  “!  old  who  lives  near  me  (Effie  Marquess  Carmack)  who  evervone 

!*°  I.think  d«3erved  a  lot  of  credit,  or  praise  or  something 
M  ?.  as  aceomplishea,  and  the  degree  in  which  she  has  developed  her  talents. 

T  e  big  family  she  has  raised,  and  the  wonderful  men  and  women  they  have  developed 
into,  and  all  this  without  very  much  of  this  world's  means  to  help  her,  is  a  wonder 
an  an  inspiration  to  me.  She  raised  her  children  on  a  wornout  farm  in  the  hills  of 
Kentucky ,  where  the  work  was  never  done. 

Grandma  Carmack  says  herself  that  even  in  .girlhood,  her  mother  died  when  she  was 
a  little  past  thirteen  years  old,  and  her  father  remarried  to  an  old  maid  school  teach¬ 
er,  who  had  never  lived  on  a  farm  and  was  a  semi-invalid,  so  Effie  had  all  the  work 
to  do,  housework,  cooking,  milking,  gardening,  washing  (on  a  washboard),  ironing 
.’/lth  crude  irons,  taking  care  of  the  milk,  etc.,  wo  when  she  married  and  started 
raising  her  eight  children,  work  was  not  new  to  her.  She  carried  on  all  the  above 
mentioned  things,  even  working  in  the  fields,  but  with  a  hunger  for  learning  that 
would  not  be  satisfied,  so  she  read  after  going  to  bed  by  a  dim  old  coaloil  lamp 
till  she  would  fall  asleep,  tired  and  worn  out  from  the  days'  work.  She  saw  the 
beauty  in  everything  and  wanted  to  reproduce  it,  but  there  was  no  paint  or  sketch 
pads  or  brushes,  but  the  yearning  was  so  strong  it  could  not  be  denied,  so  she  got 
cheap  water  colors,  used  the  back  side  of  wallpaper  to  paint  on,  saved  cardboard 
boxes,  made  brushes  of  anything  she  could  find.  She  even  chewed  match  sticks  and 
used  them  as  brushes. 


Later  she  raised  a  big  garden  and  started  selling  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 

®2SS>  etc.,  driving  crazy  old  horses  to  the  buggy  to  take  the  produce  the  ten  miles 

to  tovm.  She  had  several  runaways,  but  was  never  seriously  hurt. 

I  said  that  she  was  poor  materially,  fcit  rich  in  the  love  of  life  and  love  of 
her  eight  children,  and  the  love  of  nature. 

With  all  of  these  drawbacks,  which  would  have  discouraged  a  less  determined  soul, 
I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  her  accomplishments. 

I  failed  to  mention  that  her  youngest  child,  Harold,  was  burned  to  death  when  he 
was  four  years  old.  He  lived  five  hours,  and  she  didn't  let  herself  cry,  and  the 
shock  of  it  left  her  a  wreck  of  humanity.  Her  eyesight  was  ruined,  and  a  specialist 
told  her  that  they  would  never  be  any  better.  A  fine  old  doctor,  Dr.  Andrew  Sargent, 
told  her  that  many  songs  and  poems  had  been  written  about  broken  hearts,  but  she  was 
one  of  the  few  who  actually  did  have  broken  hearts.  She  said  that  she  had  a  pain  in 
her  heart  continually  for  several  years  after  the  accodent.  She  was  also  left  with 

an  allergy  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  could  not  be  out  in  the  sunlight  at  all  without 

it  causing  her  face  and  eyes  to  swell.  Her  eyes  didn't  just  swell  together,  they 
swelled  out  as  big  as  a  golf  ball  till  she  could  not  wear  her  glasses,  or  ever  open 
her  eyes.  Her  lips,  nose,  and  ears  would  swell,  and  her  neck  would  sometimes  swell 
so  tight  that  she  could  not  lie  down  at  night,  but  had  to  sit  straight  up  in  a  chair. 

She  was  also  allergic  to  all  the  dark  yellow  foods,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes, 
squash,  strawberries,  etc.  At  first  she  went  to  many  doctors,  but  not  one  of  them 
did  her  any  good.  Finally  she  gave  them  up  and  began  trying  to  find  simple  remedies. 
Today  she  is  not  allergic  to  anything.  She  can  even  be  in  the  sun  and  wind,  eats 
anything  she  wants,  but  she  is  careful  to  eat  only  what  be  good  for  anyone.  She  has 
studied  the  Dood  business  religiously,  and  knows.  She  is  called  a  food  crank,  and 
says  she  is  thankful  that  she  is. 

Following  are  some  of  her  simple  remedies  that  she  says  has  brought  hep  back  to 
life: 

Sunflower  seeds  have  restored  her  eyesight. 

Wheat  gem  oil  and  vitamin  E  have  helped  her  heart. 

Wholewheat  bread  helps  restore  health  to  anyone. 

She  eats  no  white  sugar  or  white  bread.  The  sugar  drains  all  the  calcium  out  of 
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th«  £jy!  Uhit'  fl0Ur  °aUSeS  con3tiPatlon  «»d  »«ny  other  things,  end  does  not  feed 

general  ^th!0”'5*1’9'1  ''h*y  f°r  “y  St0”aCh  discomfort-  takes  olive  oil  for  her 
Prickly  ash  bark  tea  for  arthritis  or  rheumatism. 

°f  9i1  hindrancos»  poverty,  sickness,  accidents,  sorrows  and  numerous 
other  handicaps,  Grandma  Carmack  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  lot  of  outstanding 
things,  and  I  would  like  to  enumerate  a  few  of  them: 

In  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  she  organized  the  first  little  Sunday  school  in 
her  home,  which  grew  into  the  Woodland  Branch,  with  a  nice  chapel  that  accommodated 
a  good-sized  congregation  of  Latter-day  Saints— who  though  now  widely  scattered,  still 
remember  the  Sunday  schools,  sacrament  meetings,  and  Conferences  held  their  with  fond 
memories. 


The  Carmpclc  family  moved  to  Arizona,  where  she  resumed  her  painting  she  had  start¬ 
ed  in  Kentucky.  She  taught  Art  in  the  school  in  Joseph  City,  with  all  the  teachers 
included.  Later,  after  moving  to  Winslow,  she  had  a  large  class  there,  including  two 
of  the  art  teachers  of  the  school. 

She  won  second  prize  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939,  for  a  painting  made  in 
Old  Mexico  in  the  state  of  Patscuaro,  the  title  of  the  painting  was  "Tzin—  Tzun— Tzan" , 
where  the  colorful  Tarascan  Indians  live. 

In  the  summer  of  193&  she  went  with  the  Art  Class  of  the  Brigham  Young  University 
back  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  when  they  came  to  Utah. 

The  group  traveled  along  the  ole(  Pioneer  Trail  and  painted  landmarks  along  the  way, 
stayed  in  Nauvoo  two  weeks,  painting  daily,  and  arrived  back  in  Salt  Lake°City  July 
24th.  Their  paintings  were  exhibited  in  many  places,  at  the  University  in  Provo, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  many  towns  in  Idaho.  After  returning  to  Arizona,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
mack's  pictures  were  shown  in  Winslow,  Holbrook,  Snowflake  and  Taylor,  also  other 
places. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  this  same  group  of  artists  came  down  through  the  Southwest, 
and  Mrs.  Carmack  joined  them  at  Albuquerque.  Their  special  interest  was  Indian  Vil¬ 
lages  and  the  Art  Colonies  around  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque.  They  visited  many  of  the 
Indian  villages  along  the  Rio  Grands,  also  the  two  big  Pueblos  of  Taos,  New  Mexico. 

She  has  many  good  paintings  of  Indian  life. 

Later,  Professor  Harrington,  of  the  Southwest  Museum  in  Los  Angeles,  invited  her 
to  send  twenty  five  paintings  of  Indian  Life  to  be  displayed  during  the  month  of  May 
in  the  Museum.  Then  he  wrote  and  asked  her  if  he  could  keep  them  through  June  also, 
as  a  group  of  artists  from  the  East  would  like  to  come  and  see  them,  so  the  pictures 
were  there  two  months  instead  of  one.  A  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Carmack,  from  Kentucky, 
Bernice  Pollard  Vfalker,  went  to  see  the  pictures.  She  didn't  let  the  Professor  know 
that  she  knew  Mrs.  Carmack,  but  she  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  paintings,  and 
he  said  it  was  the  best  coloring  of  Indian  life  he  had  ever  had  in  the  Museum. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Carmack  built  her  studio,  with  a  chimney  and  fire 
place,  where  she  held  art  classes  as  well  as  cottage  meetings  for  a  group  of  Indians 
that  worked  on  the  railroad  near  Winslow.  She  also  had  a  Primary  class  once  a  week 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  as  she  was  a  stake  Missionary  at  that  time 
(about  1938  or  39.  Alfcout  this  time  she  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped  Children  of  Arizona,  and  was  active  in  that  capacity.  She  had  two  families 
of  children  taken  from  their  parents,  and  she  stopped  several  from  beating  their 
children. 

Her  name  was  included  in  Who's  Who  of  the  South  and  the  South  West  in  1947. 

She  wrote  an  epic  paem  of  her  childhood  in  Kentucky  titled  "Backward  Glances" 
that  has  been  very  popular,  three  editions  of  it  have  been  printed,  and  the  fourth 
will  soon  be  published.  She  has  had  many  poems  published  in  magazines  and  Anthologies, 

and  received  first  price  for  a  story  when  her  first  child  Cecil  was  a  baby. 

She  organized  the  first  Art  Club  in  Atascadero  in  1947 — she  was  a  Stake  Missionary 

for  22  years— she  taught  Theology  in  Relief  Society  for  40  years — she  (with  her  sister* 

as  helpers)  has  the  best  collection  of  old  Folk  Songs  of  anyone  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Dr.  Duncan  Enrich  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  has  about  150  of  her 
old  songs  there  on  records.  She  has  been  asked  to  sing  these  old  songs  with  the  guitar 
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in  many  many  places,  including  the  Occidental  College,  for  the  Folklore  division 
there.  Some  of  her  old  songs  were  broadcast  from  Paris,  France,  on  the  "Voice  of 
America"  by  Dr.  Austin  Fife,  when  he  was  teaching  atez&mto&m&B&Qd&e gw.  X*. _ 


One  year  when  "Our  Heritage"  was  the  theme  of  quarterly  Conference  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  she  was  asked  to  sing  old  songs  in  costume  as  a  demonstration  of  "Our  Heritage 
of  Song" 

Now,  I  realize  that  all  this  would  not  be  very  unusual  for  a  child  of  wealthy 
parents  who  educated  and  pushed  their  child  along.  But  considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances — she  says  she  did  not  finish  the  eighth  grade  in  school  in  Kentucky  because 
her  father  was  sick  and  she  had  to  quit  school  to  take  care  of  him.  But  she  had  a 
hunger  for  learning,  and  after  moving  to  Arizona  she  attended  a  teacher  training  class 
of  about  25  people,  all  college  graduates  but  Mrs.  Carmack,  under  an  able  teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  class,  a  difficult  intelligence  test  was  given,  and  she  received 
the  honor  of  having  the  greatest  number  of  correct  answers  of  anyone  in  the  class. 

Now,  I  realize  this  paper  is  much  longer  than  I  planned  it  to  be,  but  I  could  not 
do  my  subject  justice  with  less. 
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